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Art. 1—TRADE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
TRADE OF SALONICA, ETC., FOR 1850. 


ConstantinopLe, Smyrna, Alexandria, and Salonica, are considered the 
chief commercial ports of the empire. These are now (1854) all closely 
connected by steamers under Turkish, Austrian, French, and British flags, 
while in 1832, there was not one steamer plying in the whole Archipelago. 
Steam navigation has fulfilled a mission in civilization, which tends to show. 
in a very forcible manner that science is the real and surest civilizer, and, 
consequently, the liberator of man. 

Salonica is situated at the head of the gulf of that name, in Lat. 40° 38! 
47" N., and Lon. 22° 57’ 13’ E. The population is now regarded as being 
about 8,000. The port is but an indifferent one, yet the roadstead is safe. 
The city is built upon very low ground and is unhealthy for those not accli- 
mated. Fevers, both intermittent and pernicious, are frequent. Until 
lately it was a station of the B. M. F. Missions, but, on account of the ill 
health of its missionaries, it has been entirely abandoned. There was also, 
formerly, a consulate of the United States at Salonica, which was filled for 
many years by the late Mr. Llewellyn, an English merchant of much intel- 
ligence. He had, by his commercial correspondence, commenced a trade 
with the United States, and several American vessels loaded at Salonica for 
the United States ; but since his death the consulate has been discontinued, 
except by a consular agent appointed by the consulate of Constantinople, 
This agent having also lately died, there is now no American agent at this 
port, which is to be regretted, as its importance as a commercial mart, shown 
by the following report, might, hereafter, be participated in by the United 
States. A vice-consul with a salary of $1,000 or $1,500 per annum, would, 
with ‘permission to trade, form in a few years, by means of his correspon- 
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404 Trade of the Ottoman Kmpire. 


dence with the mercantile men of New York, Boston, etc., open relations of 
value between this part of Turkey and those cities. Without pecuniary as- 
sistance, it cannot reasonably be expected that any commercial man would 
become a pioneer for the benefit of others. A few years trial would test 
the correctness of this proposition. 

I have the pleasure of making the following report on the trade of the 
port of Salonica during the year 1850, and I Lees soon to be able to add 
also that of the following year. I subjoin to this report, one of the Com- 
merce of the smaller ports of the Gulf of Salonica, of Macedgpia, and 
Thessaly, for the same period, including Tchaiaza or Orfano, (port of Ceres,) 
of Cavallo, and Volo. 

It will be seen by the present report that the imports at Salonica in 1850 
were as follows :— 


Piasters. 
In 272 sailing vessels 24,172,475 
Bh BOS GORRIROER «ones 055 ha 160 HS ond 0 00h 0 be ae 04 0bb dee Habs bee 600 17,248,973 


41,421,448 
The exports of 1850 were— 


Piasters. 
In 208 sailing vessels 16,625,266 
In 105 steamers 14,995,890 


$1,621,156 


On the first view it will seem that the imports of Salonica had exceeded 
the exports. But it must be considered that the ports of Macedonia and of 
Thessaly, together export more than that of Salonica, while the amount of 
their ag “#09 does not equal one-third of the sum, and that one-quarter of 


the imported to Salonica is even consumed in the interior of Macedo- 
nia and Thessaly, the products of which are shipped from Salonica or from 
the aforesaid ports. Thus, it will be seen that, in reality, the balance is in 
favor of the latter province. It cannot well be otherwise, as the advanced 
ition taken by agriculture, gives to exportation the greater part of its pro- 
duets. The following statement will sufficiently prove this assertion :— 
I have remarked that Salonica imported by sailing vessels and steamers— 


Piasters. 
To the amount of. 41,421,448 
Orfano or Tchaiazia imported 769,000 
Cavalla imported ‘ 860,000 
Volo imported 11,848,050 


54,893,498 


81,621,156 
11,587,900 

8,948,000 
18,997,850 


71,149,406 


It results from this that the exports offer an excess over the imports of 
16,755,908 piasters, which, as a means of counterbalance in Constantinople, 
must be covered by bills upon Europe, negotiated at that city. This acts as 
an equipoise to the difference existing every year in favor of the imports. 
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The operations of the bank between Salonica and Constantinople are ordi- 
narily much affected by this. And this is the interest of the government, if it 
desires to keep the exchange low upon Europe, as also on the other hand to 
increase its revenue by augmenting the wealth of the country, and to in- 
crease by all possible means the agricultural sources of exportation. 

The following is the description of imports by sailing vessels, including 
also the number of vessels, loaded and in ballast, which visited. the port of 
Salonica in 1850 ;— 


« IMPORTS AT SALONIOA. 
‘41 English ili 1s, 29 loaded with coff lead 
sailing vessels, 29 lo: with coffee, sugar, pepper, lead, 
goes Dreaaeny charcoal, &c., to the amount in A 7,832,500 
4 Tonic sailing vesse's loaded with soap and wheat.............+: 296,840 
Making 83 vessels loaded .........sccccescccssece senses 1,628,840 


10 Austrian sailing vessels, 5 loaded with coffee, rum, steel, paper, 
pepper, iron wire, glassware, crockery, barley, wheat, furniture, 
&c., to amount of. eeeeeve eeereeee ee tee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeete 238,500 


7,867,340 





24 French sailing vessels, loaded with coffee, sugar, leather from 
Buenos Ayres, pepper, paper, calfskins, colonials, crapes, coch- 


Ss OO MUNN OL, 6c ncn cbndnenebae canknsaveeers ee 1,286,700 
Total 62 vessels, loaded to amount of ............ doaneseus 9,154,040 


85 Vessels, 62 loaded. 
196 Greek sailing vessels. Of those 88 were loaded with lemons, 


oranges, sugar, coffee, wheat, barley, iron, soap, salt, indige, 

cochineal, manufactures, dried grapes, salted fish, dc. ..... be : 5,712,890 
4 Neapolitan—with salt......... issbadicse peapspsvenccecnice 27,150 
8 Netherland sailing vessels, of which 2 were loaded with sugar... 751,740 


117 Ottoman, of which there were 102 loaded with manufactures, 
window glasses, glassware, colors, soap, dried fruits, coffee, 
r, sugar, rice, indigo, cochineal, salt, lemons, salted skins, 


ey, wheat, ete... 6.0. eeeees Ovededde deteeiee Sésace 6,312,740 

10 Samian sailing vessels loaded with lemons, oranges, soap, coffee, 
PPP PELEEEEE ETRE EE Seceses SSddeccveccceccces 333,000 
1 Walack in ballast .... eeeeeenevene eereaeee e@eeeeaeereeeev ee ee eee #8084 eene 


(Altogether 128 Ottoman: 112 loaded to amount of 6,645,740 
piasters, 16 in ballast. 


@ Prussian sailing vessels of which 1 only was loaded with sugar. . 110,000 
17 Russian sailing vessels, of which 1 was loaded with sugar, rice, 
coffee, wheat, dried, grapes, pepper, glassware, etc........... 511,200 


17 Sardinian sailing vessels with leather from Buenos Ayres, coffee, 
salt, pepper, sugar, rum, cechineal, barley, wheat, furniture, etc. 1,259,715 


Total, 287 sailing vessels loaded............0.0ee00: sitnnase 24,172,475 
456 Total number of sailing vessels at Salonica in 1850; loaded 287, 
in ballast 169. 
But in addition there arrived the following number of steamers :— 
Piastere. 
55 Austrian steamers from Constantinople and the Dardanelles, loaded 
with colonials, manufactures, hardware, tin plate in leaf, leather, 
silk, red caps, cloths, cotton cloths, horologes, jewelry, silver 
plate, paper, glassware, dic., to the amount Of............+26: 12,535,790 
50 Ottoman steamers from Constantinople, loaded with manufactures, 
Colomials, CC. .....essesesececccsevcereseecccscceseseses 4,713,183 
105 steamers to amount of...........++. Op DOeheeeshocecee oonen 17,248,973 
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Trade of the Ottoman Empire, 
EXPORTS FROM SALONICA. 


English sailing vessels of which 25 were loaded with wheat and 
_ nny =o  ygeeageede a aiaeeanaa Redan sine giro 
Maltese in EE ape eo a a eeereeeeer er ereee 
8 Ionic © eee eeeeee ee ee ee eteeee eeeeeteeeeeeeeeene 
10 Austrian, of which 8 were loaded with maise, barley, oats, linseed, 
wool, tobacco in leaves, yellow wax, rye, ox & sheep skins..... 
28 French, of which there were 18 load 
sesame, linseed, leaf tobacco, sheep & lamb skins, etc......... 
190 Greek, 98 loaded with coals, maize, barley, wheat, coarse cloths, 
timber, leaf tobacco, ete... 
4 Neapolitan, 2 loaded with barley. peetacs 
8 Netherland? “ “ mnaize...... avin 
109 Ottoman, 34 loaded with tobacco in leaves, vegetables, dried fruits, 
barley, timber, archivolts, onan — wool, silk, lamb 
bones, snuff, coals, etc. viubenar 


1 Wallack in ballast. . eeeeeve eevee eeeevereveeeeeeeteeee 
11 Samian loaded with vegetables, coals, etc... Reais Ah eeettad Whos 
6 Prussian, 8 loaded with maize.............0eee0e 
165 Russian, 14 loaded with maize, cotton, wheat, coals, etc... 
16 Sardinian, 10 loaded with sesame, barley, rye, oats, maize, millet, 
chick-peas, hemp, cocoons, linseed, leaches, yellow wax, etc.... 


S68 C8 whics Ghat tnbele ics ncsicnis ces 


e.Perewreeeere 


with silk cocoons, wool, 


Piasters. 
2,997,590 


eeeereee 


1,843,490 
4,952,000 
2,261,525 


89,150 
97,636 


2,877,810 


163,500 
$53,060 
483,105 
1,016,400 


16,625,266 


Besides these sailing vessels, there were 105 steamers which exported as 


follows :— 


55 Austrian steamers for Constantinople, the Dardanelles, and Europe, 
by the latter outlet ; all loaded with silk, cocoons, leaches, wool, 
carpets, butter, tallow, wool stockings, towels, furs, goat and 
lamb skins, to the amount of 

50 Ottoman steamers bound for Constantinople, loaded with coarse 
cloths, tobacco, snuff, wool, stockings, etc ......0sseeseeeeees 

105 
Exports by sailing vessels ..............: casccecsecese avis 


Total exports at Salonica...........sceeccesceeccrense eoee 
IMPORTS AT TCHAIAZIA. 


7 English sailing vessels, 3 loaded with iron ........+.+.++++- ose 

5 Austrian, 1 loaded with manufactures ..... Cvedecsccsséue evs 

O: Pronch in Reais isk s bids ie sc cette dcciceieticcevds eeces 
85 Greek, 7 loaded with salt, sugar, coffee, manufactures, ete....... 

1 Neapolitan Jonded with aalt.is..isccciccescccccedccecccces ee 
12 Ottoman, 7 loaded with rice, olives, manufactures, salt, ete 

$8 Russian in ballast 


41 Of which 19 were loaded, amounting to........ HUegeverciccveee 


These constitute the vessels and their imports at Tchaiazia. 
EXPORTS FROM TCHAIAZIA,. 


6 English, 5 loaded with maize 

5 Austrian, 4 loaded with maize and cotton pes kkk alokit ‘semane 
8 French, 6 loaded with sesame, cotton, wool, and maize 
82 Greek, 30 loaded with cotton, maize, leaf tobaceo, coals, ete... . 

1 Neapolitan i in ballast 
10 Ottoman, 4 loaded with timber, coals, ee... 


Reads vi-asiadalili liaattp: eeecsesee oc cececeese 


Piasters. 


11,179,190 
8,816,700 


14,995,890 
16,625,266 


31,621,156 


1,152,900 
112,000 
320,000 


11,687,900 








Trade of the Ottoman Empire. 
IMPORTS AT CAVALLO, 


8 English, 1 loaded with manufactures.........sseeseeereeeeees 
4 Austrian in ballast... +.ssseeseseserseceseecensersesereres 
6 French SHE HTH ETOH ORTHO EEE THEE HEHEHE HEE 
51 Greek, 25 loaded with salt, soap, coffee, sugar, manufactures, salt 


fish, etc, PSE TH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


| 45 Ottoman, 16 loaded with salt, vil, soap, and timber............. 
109 











EXPORTS FROM CAVALLO. 


$ English, 2 loaded with maize. .........cccccccceccccsccccecs 
4 Austrian loaded with tobacco and maize..............000- AEN 
" French loaded with cotton and leaf tobacco ........ 
60 Greek, 85 loaded with wheat, maize, leaf tobacco, vegetables, ete. 
45 Ottoman, 20 loaded with maize, tobacco in leaves, vegetables, 


NOON 5 ok 53 55 35.60 bss bee'cces Sewer ee tees eee eeeeeeeeeeeese 


109 Vessels, of which 68 were loaded, amounting to ...........+++ 
IMPORTS AT VOLO. 
ED HY MINION 5c 0k 0th ces ov ei cebeeeal rable desedneee!h 


oo vgp pieudeiaiia CETL LTE T (Le eye ee ee ceeeceeeccees : 
6 French , dccvabbesbescbdcbecVevececces 
255 Greek, 70 loaded ‘with salt, manufactures, sugar, iron, ; lemons, ete., 
to the amount of.......+ SO ce edesceesacteccscncsesccects 


275 Vessels, of which 70 were loaded, amounting to .....'......... 
EXPORTS FROM VOLO. 


é 5 English vessels, ——, Indian corn. . et VescRinads vedas eg 
9 Austrian, with wheat, corn, and sesame. bierinkendetices baw 

4 French with sesame and oil. Ree h hei te bh bbieka: ¢6<¢s50 600404 
262 Greek, of which 145 loaded with grain, ‘sesame, oil, olives, cotton, 
silk, tobacco, and cvarse cloths called abas............eeee% 

150 Ottoman, 105 loaded with tobacco in leaf, grains, olives, sesame, 
and abas ........... bon 40a ahd OR Kaw Gb 05 Kha baa ee sh 


11 Russian, 6 loaded with cotton, oil, sesame, ‘abas, corn, wood, etc.. 


441 Vessels, 274 of which were loaded, amounting to.............. 


IMPORTS AT SALONICA, 1851, 


80 English sailing vessels, 23 loaded with coffee, iron, manufactures, 
sugar, charcoal, d&c., to the amount of ..........ceeeeeeeeees 


1 Tonic, loaded with GORD oc aesccusceucevice Gnd bscdeseneececn ‘ 
6 Austrian, 4 loaded with manufactures, medicine chests, paper, col- 
onials, drugs, ete. .......0eee00. iy Hee Se Gbues pane eeeees 


14 French, 8 loaded with sugar, coffee, soap, paper, leather, etc...... 
225 Greek, 168 loaded with wheat, barley, soap, coffee, sugar, lemons, 


oil, glass, maize, coal, iron, — dried mreniseneseses «hecho 
4 Netherland, B with Sugar ...seeeesecceecresereeceeeserevecs 
8 Norwegian, i Bh TINE obo oe 0% oe oW Rha She Ce 


90 Ottoman, 88 loaded with manufactures, soap, iron, ‘lead, hardware, 
dried fruits, lemons, oranges, paper, c ineal, pepper, coffee, 
sugar, rice, cotton, ete.. eer e ere ere eee ee eee eee ee 

1 from Jerusalem, with rice......... Pishewadesogece . 

12 Samians, 7 loaded with soap, dried fruit, etc... PEE es Ths Ke aseas 

[108 oe altogether ; 91 loaded to amount to 8,183, 052 pi- 
asters, 12 in ballast.] 

6 Prussian, 1 loaded with sugar, coffee, POE TE a: 

9 Russian, 8 loaded with wheat, timber, iron, dried fruit, etc....... 

6 Sardinian, with coffee, sugar, and Buenos Ayres leather..... Siva 

1 Swede sailing vessel, with tin-plate in leaf, iron, etc...........++ 


408 Sailing vessels, of which 314 were loaded to the value of....... ; 





407 


Piasters. 
72,000 


680,000 
105,000 


860,000 





800,000 
1,520,000 
2,055,000 
1,782,000 


8,336,000 


8,943,000 


4,158,500 


eee 


4,158,500 


878,000 
1,156,000 
815,500 


7,764,000 


7,470,000 
613,850 


18,697,000 


10,607,290 
122,000 


485,900 
1,130,465 


4,180,427 
307,800 


7,728,602 
15,750 
438,700 


48,800 
141,400 
1,591,846 
200,000 


26,998,979 
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Besides these 408 sailing vessels, there arrived as follows — 
‘51 Austrian steamers, and the Dardanelles, load- 

ed with oe bovnalmnrwest net dra , Jewelry, ot. eee 17,948,150 
60 Ottoman steamers from Constantinople, load similarly. ... sees 4,359,887 
101 Steamers, loaded to the amount of. soveccccscacvencccsecveces 29,308,087 


Imports by sailing vessels............ Peeters eeeeeeeeseeeere 26,998,979 
NO Be GUNG, 6k sv iescdvascesccteeess 22,808,037 


Total importation, 1851........ccecccccsccescccecvesccccess 49,807,016 


Piasters. 


EXPORTS FROM SALONICA IN 1851. 


82 English sailing vessels, 2a —. — eee c&e., to oa 
amount of sh Pry ie ‘% 1,915,400 
2 Tonic, 1 loaded with soap 122,000 
5 Austrian, 3 loaded with maize, animal bones, Piveiicnentcanes 815,040 
15 French, 11 with silks, cocoons, maize, oats, dic., to the amount of. 1,875,185 
284 Greek, 94 with wheat, barley, maize, timber, wine, etc.......... 1,821,524 
4 Netherlander, 1 loaded with sugar, etc.......... siosi co sbedhad 11,000 
$ Norwegian, with maize, millet, etc.......,.. 337,260 
88 Ottoman, 54 with smoking tobacco, coarse cloth, charcoal, timber 
for building.. ee eecesece 2,123,070 
1 from Jerusalem, loaded with tobacco and building timber. ....- 83,538 
12 Samians, 7 with charcoal, vegetables, etc..........eseeseeee 165,670 
[101 Ottoman in all; 62 loaded to the am’t of 2,372,278 pias.) 
5 Prussian, 4 with maize ...........c.sccccceceeeee, aeaknhee . 153,960 
11 Russian, 6 with timber, maize, barley, Mi ticnvnse ateses 543,900 
8 Sardinian, 7 with maize, sesame, Oats, COCOONS. .......0seeeeeee 877,192 
1 Swede, in ballast SOSH HHH SETHE HEHE SESH OEE =e oy ee 


ee 


421 Sailing vessels. 9,944,689 


Beside these, there were 101 steamers, which have exported as follows :— 
Piasters, 

6,973,450 
8,457,842 


10,481,292 


9,944,689 
10,431,292 


Total emptiness is bic eh Taide de vs eke deve eoees 20,875,981 
IMPORTATION AT TCHAIAZIA, 1861, 


1 English, in ballast .. 
5 French, in ballast 
84 Greek, 6 with colonials, paper, provisions, glass-ware, etc. 258,500 
37 Ottoman, 9 with oil, soap, etc. 189,000 
_T Sea ees wap he hegPiiig Sp re rep Poa Saapaems 


51 Austrian, to the amount of.......... igh a Pe Dy Fee Sy i. 
50 Ottoman “ 


101 Steamers. 


Exports by sailing vensels......0ccccccccccssccccsccscvevecs 
Exports by steamers..........00+. Ede Se cvcccovseedvevess oe 


“48 
EXPORTATION FROM TOHAIAZIA, 1851, 


2 English, 1 with cotton ........ccccccscsccess : 155,000 
5 French, 4 with cotton, wool, sesame . e ob sed bid telah 580,440 
83 Greek, 12 with cotton, vegetables, tobacco, rye, ete. 453,000 
86 Ottoman, 15 with a pat in leaf, timber, rice, vegetables.. 405,000 
1 Russian, with charcoal............. ‘ 8,000 


7 vessels, of which 83 were loaded to the amount of .. 1,601,440 
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IMPORTS AT UAVALLO, 1851. 


4 English, in ballast PHOS HH ee eee esas eer eee  eEEEH eH EEEHEee oeesee 

6 Austrian, 1 with glass-ware, sugar, ram, and steel ........+++4+ 360,000 
‘ 6 French, in ballast.... Sees eee eseeeeesess sees eeeeeeer eee eeoreee 

50 Greek, 21 with provisions, colonials, manufactures, dried fruit, etc. 684,000 

5 Ionian, 1 with coffee, sugar, soap.............- AERA en Aine oy 48,000 

47 Ottoman, 8 with provisions, soap, colonials, salt, and manufactures 576,000 

4 in ballast—1 Russian, 1 Sardinian, 1 Servian, 1 Wallachian ..... seeeee 

122 1,668,000 
EXPORTS FROM CAVALLO. 

4 English, 2 with tobacco in leaf, and maize ...........+. see 1,032,009 

6 Austrian, 5 with tobacco in leaf, and maize ............++ Pree 1,344,000 

6 French, with leaf tobacco ...........000 Wh cicessiivsiecnaes 2,160,000 

49 Greek, 25 with leaf tobacco, maize, and barley ...........+++- é 1,872,000 

5 Ionian, 2 with leaf tobacco and maize........-.eeceeeses Ee 144,000 

48 Ottoman, 41 with leaf tobacco, rice, and provisions....... sates 4,896,000 

1 Russian, with leaf tobacco eeeree eereeeeeeee eeeereeeeeeee eeere 168,000 

1 Sardinian, with leaf tobacco ............+- Ser ss cea dekakeasen 240,000 

1 Servian, loaded with leaf tobacco.......c.ccececececsceeeees ‘ 156,000 

1 Wallachian, loaded with the same............+. Jedseusnecue 264,000 
122 vessels, of which 87 were loaded to the amount of .......... adie 12,276,000 

IMPORTS TO VOLO, 1851. 

3 English, in ballast ............4. © e888 @eereeereee ee eenee eeoeee 
262 Greek, 83 with manufactures, provisions, colonials, soap, etc..... 3,960,000 
169 Ottoman, 87 with soap, provisions, colonials, grain, etc..........+ 2,958,000 

6 Russian, all loaded with, soap, manufactures, etc.............++ 356,600 
440 vessels, of which 176 were loaded to the amount of ......... és 7,274,600 

EXPORTS FROM VOLO, 
8 English, 1 loaded with leaf tobacco, grain, sesame, cocoons, etc... . 655,000 


263 Greek, 98 with leaf tobacco, cotton, sesame, grain, cocoons, etc... 4,596,000 
180 Ottoman, 101 with leaf tobacco, grain, ordinary cloth, skeins of 


WE Bei coin Sas ah e's Caw eN ones bee Jawnns We-aerewieteies's's 8,653,500 
7 Russian, 6 with leaf tobacco, oil, olives, etc..........c0eeeeeeee 481,200 
453 vessels, of which 206 were loaded to the amount of ..... een de . 9,385,700 


In summing up the Commerce of Tchaiazia and Cavallo, it will be seen 
that, together, it is equal in value to the Commerce of Volo. This last port, 
being now placed in direct communication with Constantinople by means of 
the new line of packets of the Ottoman Company, it has greatly increased, 
and will most certainly present in the commercial movements of 1852 re- 
sults of more importance than the others. 

The exportation of tobacco is great from Cavallo to Constantinople and 
Smyrna, and with the facilities of steam navigation it cannot be doubted but 
that we shall hear of a still greater number of expeditions. In the course of 
time we would use this trading port in such an economical manner, that by 
the use of less steam-power the packets could be led to make the trips from 
Volo and other trading ports, and in communicating at the Dardanelles with 
the steamers of Salonica and Smyrna, two packets could be spared from the 
route from Dardanelles to Constantinople, and vice versa. We are obliged 
to render justice to the Ottoman Company, for although they now sustain 
several lines of packets without much pecuniary advantage to themselves, it 
is not the less true that those provinces which are thus placed in direct re- 
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lation with each other and with the capital will soon find their Commerce 


gorely obtaining a 
ial to the gains of 


r extension, and sooner or later will prove bene- 
e company. in the same view, we would call atten- 


tion to other lines to be formed, as much for the purposes of general com- 
mercial development as for their mission of civilization, which tend to bring 
into immediate contact all the varied population of the empire, not only with 
each other, but also with the capital. 

But to complete our statistics of the Commerce of Thessaly and Macedon, 
we will conclude the notice by giving the price current, both of imports and 
exports, as existing in the trading ports of these provinces in 1851. 


PRICE CURRENT. 


pad coffee, per oka... . 
ac rrr rrrrerr ere i 
Cochineal 


Indigo, superior...........-. 
NS OPEL PETE CELT T 


ci Ges ce se aees oul get 132 a 
American rum, by thegallon.. 8a 
Dry leather, from Buenos Ayres 
ms Alexandria... 
Semelle, from France........ 
NSC, OF SCENS ....eeeeeee 
NS. ccccacdetuaeis c 
Timber of Pernambuco, q'ntal. 
“a St. Martha......... 120. 130 
a Campeachy 130 a 135 
Brimstone, from Trieste 60a 65 
Sugar, crumpled veces SAGER B17 
PT MN soos ids Sede dees 220 a 225 
English iron, in bars & bundles. 40a 44 
Steel from Trieste, per qtnl.... 220 a 225 
ae 120 a 130 
German vitriol 
English ditto 
Soap from Cannal.......... 
¥ Mitylene. 
P Jaffa 
4 Zante 
Letter-paper from Trieste and 
Germany 
French paper 
Red caps from 


170 a 180 
- 200 a 215 


22a110 
110 a 120 
120 a 140 
z -. 24a 160 
“, Constantinople. 180 a 22 
Crockery of Geneva ie 
a England 
> ABFEARG i os se cess 
Printed calico, English, piece . 
. Swiss 
American linen,............ 
Madapolan, colored .......... 
2 white ........-.. 
Muslin of Vienna, piece...... 
” |, re canees osee 
“ Switzerland 
Crape of Geneva & Lyons 2 ps. 130 a 140 


Geneva 


40a 110 
85 a 100 
28a 80 





Piasters. 
24a 26 
45a 560 
82a 45 
l4a 24 
18a 16 
12a 17 


Linen cloth from Ireland, pce. 
Heavy cloth........ erirc 
Belgian cloth........ees++e 
German cloth .......+se+++ 
Taffeta, plain, ,..... sseeees 
“ ornamented... 
Gros-de-Naples silk, plain 
ornamented ......+ +++ 
bn REL EP E ERTS PELE LLL EL 
English shawls, each ......++ 
DI, BUD vnc wee sebase awk 
Belgian window glass, in boxes 
100 feet square........++ 
Tin, in two boxes ...... ebets 
Pointes de Paris, per oka..... 
Whitelead from Geneva and 
Trieste, per two boxes..... 
(The kile of Salonica is equiva- 
lent to 4 kiles of Constanti- 
nople.) 
Wheat of Calamie, per kile 
Salonica ...s...seee ene eee 
Wheat of Nusquilles ..... eee 
Ditto, young ....eeeseeeeees 
Barley, per kile 


and 
sien Se 
50a 56 
Ta 84 
140 a 800 


25 


90a .. 
880 a 845 
4ta 43 


140a .. 


80 a 100 


- 175 a 190 | Ma 


Grey pease, per oka...... ove 
Kidney-beans .....6.+se0esr+ 

BOMB, .cscccccces erry 20-40 a 25-40 
Lentilles 80-40 a 35-40 
Rice .... 


Red pepper........ee0. aide 
Sieh... 7 
Sheeps’ wool.......+++ eeses 
Cotton in wool 


- Piedmont ..... cae 
eeeeeeeveee 160 a 170 
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Piasters. Piasters. 


Alum .......-. eeeseereceee 8a 6 Sea ot ea Oh 4 ent 3 oe 
ROped. cc eeececcevecceseees 43a 6} s 8 | a 
rcs cid vk book obec cece 12a 24 « ce eeneeeee eeeeeree Qha 
oy el leat 470a .. 8 . e, per oka......- ver 
Ditto, fat, large......++-+.++ 120a .,| Wool carpet, per piece......- a 
Cow leeches... ............ 180a .. | Sajak de monaster.......... 288 
Skin of ox and cow.......... 5a 654) Aba, per two pieces......... 1104 
Horse-hair bags............. 44a .. | Douelles, per thousand ....... 825 a 
Hemp......eeseeeseeeseess 2$8 23] Woolensocks, packgeof10 pair 304 
Animal bones, per gntl....... 12a 16} Coats of Zagora, each........+ 110a 



























N. 3..--The dollar is worth about twenty-eight piasters in good metallic currency 
of tte Sultan ; forty pares make one piaster; the oka is 2$ lbs. of our weight. 


COMMERCE OF SAMSOUN IN 1852. 


After Trebizonde, one of the most important and commercial places of 
the Black Sea, on the Asiatic coast, is Samsoun. Its topographical position 
is well enough known to render it unnecessary to speak about it. In point 
of Commerce, Samsoun is the best port, and one the most favorable to the 
transit trade with the Asiatic provinces. Visited by all steamers which run 
on the line from Constantinople to Trebizonde, that place is the center of a 
Commerce of great extent. 

In 1852, the imports amounted to 48,351,016 piasters, and the exports 
to 38,023,176 piasters. This amount, which is given with exactness, 18 
slrown in the details which we publish of a great variety of merchandise, 
imported and exported at Samsoun, almost altogether by steamers. In 
fact, the importations by Ottoman, Austrian, and English steamers have 
amounted— 


Piasters. 


i MM gn ala wih aks alc he ee eee iiwes Wud Vale beeen’ $8,097,260 
In money ..... oS Pee > * Sa Keech ees abated 8,001,756 


46,109,016 

The importation of merchandise by sailing vessels is limited to...... 2,242,000 
And to 3 cargoes of salt under Ottoman flag ; 8 cargoes of leeches from 

New Russia, under the Russian flag, amounting to........... «++ 48,351,016 


Also 1 cargo of iron under the Russian flag; and 8 cargoes of wine, 
oil, and soap, under the Greek flag. 


There also arrived 4 Ottoman, vessels loadsd with military effects, the 
valuation of which is not included, nor that of 3,692 packages of those same 
effects brought by steamers, to the sum of 48,351,016 piasters. 

The exportation has been less than the importation. It amounted— 


Piasters. 


By steamers, as shown in the detailed note, to....... eeeeveecocers 28,391,608 
Cash, by the same steamers.........esccccccccccccscese cocceess 9,231,568 


32,623,176 
By sailing vessels, there was sent only 800 bales of tobacco to Smyrna 
and Alexandria, to the amount of........+... Dia daiinbhentceats 400,000 


33,023,176 


It must be observed that in 1852, the corn crops having failed in the 
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rovince of Samsoun, there was no exportation. Generally, when the crop 
successful, it is calculated that 250,000 killos of wheat, maize, barley, and 
oats, are annually exported from Samsoun, which might make the addition 
of 2,500,000 piasters. . 
The following is the detailed account of the goods imported and exported 
in 1852 by Ottoman, Austrian, and English steamers :— 


IMPORTS. 


Designation of merchandise. No. of pkgs. Piasters. 
QOoarse cloths. ........... eee 5,000 5,000 
GE hist See a di Ecce eerste eeeeene . 45 150 
MIS ok 6 kn obs 6 0nkcckses 7 . 8 800 
Fruits ........ eeee ee ee eaet eee Oe Ceeee ee ll 300 
Brandy ........ 1 aGeee eee chars o a kane se 
WON, 6. cncnnccecs decnch cases 
aif FARSI ee Soe ame agli . 

WORD oo cece ccicsecs 

gi alee etcei 

APEr ..cecccceeccceves . . 
Beeeetinns set stenzten ones eeeteeeereeene 
Preserved fruits .............. 


eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeseees 


120,000 

6,000 

48,000 

194,680 

12,000 

6,000 

69,000 

53,350 

60,000 

4,000 

49,500 

Pipe bowls ......... pees cceeeoetesssees 38,800 
Foreign wine..........ses0 Gee ass 8,800 
247,000 

Various merchandise ..... 5,025,000 


88,097,360 
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EXPORTS. 


sae ot 
TN sos eB CaNS CANE Bbc cvik ve eect 208 
PE IS 6 beck cede secs saccccccccccs 250 
pO ESI NE ED PLE Pe, Sr re 40 
Sa i ch hb ob 00 Chea 46 66460 6 ce hb 40 
GN CUI o's sb bic's cca cwacceccoteiets 449 
CU rae Gd bees ei vetebiderecticee 2,856 
ee tin cls so ce vik duie beens 1,000 
Wr ee . ves ccaececuae eeeee 40 
DO ok fa PG6 dis oad iced i wevecddécae ee 144 
Wk cae ah Wiei dk 6 cde duo's 0 hid 08K 4 6d 160 
Yellow berries ........... sieeve <cnkae: ae 
ah os Nea ota Vin 6oe ks ackeee 98 
Gras ov 5 obs coos ce chbebéiccen 91 
Vegetables.............. cecedbeccceece 9,038 
Paitin ida nie © bs:d cme sins'e's ox pike cut cay 40 
SE ices kdstceces sees B tiie bel 805 
TD oa 60's dine ccccdiccdccccaces 246 
GIES oe ian cccccwedcncceccews 8,009 
APNOS cee cccecccsseccccccccccvecmes 876 
CG a iin sitindsciccectacoes ek cane 804 
ek gi ia nic aa 'ob'b o @hbse aae'e hse 58 
IS cise ocscvecshdes oveeas 100 
SIE ois ccc cia n's vcn ess dhccsncs 200 
TN Ces eed cede oedeicowedeesicccs 8 
Pig Mads ose. s sede yesesssssnenseenes 592 

rought copper ..........+. sectevuwens ) L617 
Gai ter... ‘meee eencceceacercocce 6,118 
Bra a ole bos od see Sua vs wens GaAs 50 
Linen seed.......... sack Sake skids ii, 1,618 


Ale OT So ks SNe CeRS OAW ECE Ke 198 
ee 10,878 
RES REG a DI a Nae 6 
TR Fi soda hbcus bebe diwinss Pouvaws va 256 
SE Peer Serer ey Bots erry ee 10 
, dkiale smliyel ook Ses 80 
Various merchandise ...........+eeeeues 5438 





*38,708 





Price. 
No. of pkgs. Piasters. 


825 
110 
360 
1,000 
1,980 
260 
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Total value. 
Piasters. 


67,600 
27,500 
14,400 
70,000 
889,020 
142,560 
21,000 
8,740 
990,000 
76,000 
28,800 
15,000 
1,882,000 
66,984 
71,500 
18,200 
325,920 
46,800 
12,000 
146,000 
984,000 
830,990 
96,860 
135,480 
58,000 
40,000 
80,000 
1,600 
88,800 
1,600,880 
2,472,400 
4,100 
125,814 
1,112,100 
2,952,000 
1,980,000 
5,384,610 
12,000 
102,400 
12,000 
4,500 
298,650 


23,391,608 








* The piaster of Turkey may be calculated at about four cents, 
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Art. I1—EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION ON THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA, 
AND ON THE LIQUOR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue pursuit of happiness, that busies mankind under the influence of 
civilization, divides itself, in respect to means employed, into two great 
classes—one of which consists of appliances for the acquisition of wealth, and 
the other for the acquisition of political power. The last necessarily com- 
prehends within itself more or less control of the first, but without partaking 
of its motive or results. But this intimacy of interests brings the two influ- 
ences into very general co-operation, so that the earnest man in the pursuit - 
of wealth becomes the coadjutor of the earnest man in the pursuit of politi- 
cal power. 

e merchant feels a necessity for acting a part in politics, although he 
claims not to be a politician, nor in the remotest degree ambitious of public 
station. The politician, in turn, bows respectful compliances to the known 
wishes of the merchant, though not himself caring a fig, otherwise than as 
they bear upon political results, for navigation, Commerce, protection, free 
trade, or sailors’ rights. 

These general laws, that act upon the cupidity of men in the higher 
spheres of life we have particularly named, when the direction of a State, or 
nation, or empire, is sought by one, or the trade of a nation, or of several 
nations, is the subject of the other’s ambition, are the same that pervade all 
the lower classes of politicians and tradespeople, until we reach the itinerant 
peddlar, having all his stores in a small pack, and in like gradation reach the 
school district and ward politician, who fights in the election of a policeman, 
or constable, with as much zeal as Bonaparte fought the battle at Austerlitz. 

The general impulses of conduct being thus very much the same every- 
where among men, both in trade and in politics, their experience in each 
might be expected to end in the same lessons of wisdom the world over, be 
their experiments at innovation what they may. 

And so their experience does end. 

Whether we consult the politics of trade, or the trade of politics, as these 
have been developed in China, or in the United States, one and substantially 
the same controlling moral will be deduced, and forced upon our conviction, 
as an essential of enduring success. The Chinese have well defined this 
moral as “ the propriety of a needful accommodation to the circumstances of 
the times,” and elsewhere as “turning the circumstances of the time to a 
profitable account.” 

Men, writers, philosophers, merchants, and politicians may theorize, and 
moralize, and criticise, and spiritualize all they may, to make the world bet- 
ter, or to prove them bad, in their rules of conduct; and, after all has been 
done and said, the man of practical mind, who studies history, men, and 
things, religiously, philosophically, or politically, and with whatever aim or 
motive he may, will at last come back to this one doctrine of Chinese legis- 
lation, to which we have adverted, viz: “the propriety of a needful accom- 
modation to the circumstances of the times,” as the ruling lesson of wisdom 
to be observed in the framework of every project, law, and system of moral 
influence, that is designed to be useful, or effective and permanent. And 
whatever project, law, or system of appliances for the government of men 
lacks this feature, will prove a failure. In fact, in every attempt at legisla- 
tive exertion of power, whether upon the scale of village interests, or of the 
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affairs of an empire, the necessi:y of “turning the circumstances of the time 
to a profitable account” must be recognized as a fundamental law, or it will 
force its way through mountains of disappointment and prostrated hopes to 
the recusant victim. 

We do not say, for we do not believe, that the naked and bald immorality 
of the old woman, in the story, to her forth-going son, in the advice given 
him, to “get money, honestly, if you can, but be sure and get money,” is to 
be countenanced, nor that it forms any kindred part of the older experience 
of our Chinese brotherhood. For, wherever the law of property exists for 
the protection of its acquisition, there the law of honesty must be an atten- 
dant “circumstance of the time” and place, and cannot be disregarded 
profitably. Hence the adage “ Honesty is the best policy,” in all its com- 
monplace homeliness and simplicity, will be found the consistent help-maid 
of the Chinese teaching above quoted, and the true doctrine of every people 
* and every individual. 

The precipitate thinker may hastily conceive, nevertheless, that if we bring 
the business world down to the limited rule of action in life which we have 
stated, and seek guidance from no higher morality in human affairs than 
that of “turning the circumstances of the time to a profitable account” we 
have very little margin left for the teachings of either the schoolmaster or 
theologian, and our school-houses and churches might as well be converted 
at once into sale-shops and warehouses, 

Not so—not so. Bat we do admit that schoolmasters and theologians may 
at once proclaim to their followers everywhere, that there is in truth no 

itive and true religion, as such, in either trade* or politics, and the less 

uman legislation undertakes to prescribe or deal out any religion, in either 

politics or trade, the nearer it will approximate to that wisdom which insures 
permanency to whatever it enters into. 

True religion, like the Sabbath, has its offices set apart from the secular 
affairs of life, as those of week days are distinguished from those of the Sab- 
bath. It does not, therefore, follow, that the influences of the one impart no 
qualifying tone to the character of the other; nor that either would be secure 
without the other. The contrary hypothesis is demonstrable, if the obser- 
vation of all mankind enjoying the lights of civilization and of a holy Sab- 
bath did not prove it. 

Then let the schoolmaster perform his office faithfully, in training the 
youthful mind of the nation to the lights of knowledge, which is ever pro- 





* Of this truth, so far as trade is concerned, no more pointed demonstration is needed than is 
found in the unrighteous traffic of the British East {ndia Company, which is the British government 
itself under another name, in the article of opium. Uyon this irreligious aspect of the subject, the 
Bombay Telegraph remarks :— 


“That a professedly Christian government should, by its sole authority, and on its own responsi- 
bility, produce a drug which js not only contraband but essentially detrimental to the best interests 
of humanity ; that it should annually receive into its treasury scores of rupees, which, if they canuot, 
save by a too licentious figure, be termed “the price of bluod,” yet are demonstrably the fruit of the 
physical waste, the social wretchedness, and moral destruction of the Chinese; and yet that no sub- 
stantial remonstrances from the — secular or spiritual, nor from society, should issue forth aguinst 
the unrighteous system, is surely an astonishing fact in the history of our Christian ethics.” 

#* The enormous wealth it brings into our coffers is its only justification, the cheers of vice-enslaved 
wretches its only welcome; the curses of all that is moral and virtuous in an empire of 360 miilions 
attend its introduction ; the prayers of enlightened Christians depreccte its course, the indignation 
of all righteous minds is its only God-speed. 

“It tukes with it fire and sword, slaughter and death ; it leaves behind it bankrupt fortunes, idiot- 
ized minds, broken hearts, and ruined souls. Foe to all the interests of humanity, hustile to the 
scanty virtues of earth, and warring against the overflowing benevolence of heaven ; may we soon 
have to rejoice over its abolition.” [See Merchants’ Magazine, Feb. 1853, p. 264.) 


While such a commentary is justified by the facts of the largest commercial operations of the 
world, it is folly to talk about religion as an element of the relations of trade. 
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gressive; ‘and let the with equal earnestness, Faeipe a i 
sense of the nation aw we ffence, 


ple 
inese 


being made, for that end, to a system of legislation that wholly disregards 
the maxim of “turning the circumstances of the time to a profitable ac- 
count.” But in this particular, now, these experimenting nations differ, 
viz :— 

China has made the trial, to her woful conviction of its insufficiency and 
uselessness ; whereas the States alluded to, of this Union, unwilling to learn 
from the sad experience of China, or ignorant of it, are persisting in going 
through the same process of forcible execution of its polity, regardless of a 
“needful accommodation to the circumstances of the times.” 

Search through man’s history, and it will Le found that love of power, 
and love of wealth, or of property, are passions of the human breast that 
have ever been most subservient and ready to pander to all the other passions 
that beset and weaken humanity. They are the servile jackalls of human 
depravity, and they are ever ready to be suborned to the indulgence of any 
appetite, whether carnal or gastronomic ; and hence constitute the gateways 
to danger, where wisdom jn legislation should point all its watchful and 
measured influences. Regulate to rightful results man’s love of wealth and 
love of power, (or of position over his fellow man,) and you will have the 
eurb that will hold in check his every other proclivity to error, folly, or 
crime. We assert this as the general the of human conduct, to which, of 
course, there will be exceptions, as there will be to every rule and proposi- 
tion in life. 

The passion, or state of mind and body, excited by the use of intoxicating 
liquids, or drugs, is of the easiest, and therefore of the most universal, in- 
dulgence, of all that beset man in the social world. Hence are the means 
of its enjoyment made the subject of universal traffic, whether in the form of 

, or of distilled liquids; and therefore create a necessity for laws to 
regulate the uses, and punish the abuses of this species of trade, the world 
over. The love of gain exerted through this trade, and the love of political 
power exerted through this legislation, are thus brought into immediate play 
upon these agencies, in different parts of the world, and display themselves 
adversely to each other, or act conjunctively, according to the practical wis- 
dom that prevails at the time. 

Hitherto, in China, they have been acting adversely to each other; while 
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in the United States there has been more of conjunctive action between them. 
Now, the exact reverse of this is taking place, and an antagonistic struggle 
between the love of political power and the love of gain is being witnessed 
in the United States: while, in China, the two influences are tending to a 
harmony of action for a common end, or result. 

In China, the desolating evils of intemperance and intoxication have been 

roduced by smoking and eating excessive quantities of opium. 

In the United States, the same great evil has been produced by drinking 
to excess intoxicating liquors—rum, brandy, gin, whisky, &c. 

All readers are familiar with the statistics of poverty, crime, suffering, dis- 
ease and death, which are exhibited in the reports of Town, County, State 
and National Temperance Societies, and Watchmen’s Clubs, existing under 
different names in the United States, to portray the horrible ravages of the 
habits of intemperance that have prevailed among the people. It is there- 
fore quite unnecessary that we repeat them now. 

But in China the ravages of the same indulgence, by means of opium, are 
no less authenticated and no less frightful to contemplate, but are probably 
less well known to the people generally in the United States. A corres- 
pondent of this magazine (vol. xxiii., p. 33) thus describes, in general terms, 
the impoverishing and desolating effects of it :— 


The expenses attending this habit are very great—so great that in most in- 
stances it regulates the quantity used, each one consuming as much as he ean 
possibly command means to obtain. Mr. Smith, of the Church Missionary Soci- 
eties, whilst visiting the opium-smoking shops at Amoy, questioned ten persons, 
indiscriminately, as he met them, most of whom were laborers, as to the forma- 
tion, effects, expense of the habit, &c. Five of these individuals consumed a 
mace, or sixty grains, daily, and it cost them, on an average, two-thirds of their 
daily earnings to purchase the article! This fact shows how amazingly expen- 
sive is the habit, and what a fearfully impoverishing effect it must have upon all 
those who, for any length of time, give themselves up to the vice. Besides, it is 
calculated by Mr. Martin, and other writers well acquainted with the evil, and 
competent to form a correct judgment in the matter as other individuals that can 
be found, that the victims of this vice do not live, on an average, more than ten 
years after they have once given way to the habit. It brings on a train of dis- 
eases, which make rapid work of destruction on all the vital organs of the body. 
Ry means of this vice, then, according to the above data, and estimating the num- 
ber of opium smokers at 4,000,000, more than 400,000 human beings in China 
find annually a premature grave! What other vice, in the whole history of the 
world, ever produced such appalling ravages on human life? 


It may not be uninteresting to many readers to quote from another article 
of the same able correspondent of this magazine alluded to above, (vol. xxiii., 
p. 149, &e.,) the following further details of the horrors of the uses of opium 
in China :— 


A distinguished Chinese scholar, in a mamorial to the emperor, says: “Opium 
is a poisonous drag, brought from foreign countries; and, when the poison takes 
effect, the habit becomes fixed, and the sleeping smokers are like corpses—lean 
and haggard as demons.” He proceeds to illustrate, in detail, its effect, under 
these heads: it exhausts the animal spirits; impedes the regular performance of 
business; wastes the flesh and blood; dissipates every kind of property; renders 
the person ill favored; promotes obscenity: discloses secrets; violates the laws; 
attucks the vitals, and destroys life. Another Chinese, (holding a high office in 
government) speaking of opium smokers, remarks that “ when the habit becomes 
inveterate, it is necessary to smoke at certain fixed hours. Time is consumed, 
men’s duties are forgotten, and they can no longer live without this poison. Its 
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symptoms are difficulty of breathing, chalky paleness, discolored teeth, and a 
withered skin. People perceive that it hurries them to destruction, but it leaves 
them without spirit to desist.” Another government officer writes to Sir Henry 
Pottinger, that “ opium is an article whose flowing poison spreads like flames. It 
is neither pulse nor grain, yet multitudes of our Chinese subjects consume it, 
wasting their property and destroying their lives; and the calamities arising 
therefrom are unutterable! How is it possible to refrain from forbidding our 
people to use it?’ In another state paper this evil is described by one of the 
emperor's ministers as “a fearful, desolating pestilence, pervading all classes of 
pours wasting their property, enfeebling their mental faculties, ruining their 
ies, and shortening their lives.” 

Dr. G. H. Smith, who resided some years as a surgeon at Penang, describes 
the effect of opium smoking, in the Medico-Chirurgical Review for April, 1842, 
as follows:—* The hospitals and poor-houses are chiefly filled with opium smo- 
kers. In one that I had the charge of, the inmates averaged sixty daily ; five- 
sixths of whom were smokers of Chandoo. The baneful effects of this habit on 
the human constitution are conspicuously displayed by stupor, forgetfulness, gen- 
eral deterioration of all the mental faculties, emaciation, debility, sallow complex- 
ion, lividness of lips and eyelids, languor and lack-lustre of eye, appetite either 
destroyed or depraved. In the morning these creatures have a most wretched 
appearance, evincing no symptoms of being refreshed or invigorated by sleep, 
however profound. There is a remarkable dryness or burning in the throat, 
which urges them to repeat the opium smoking. If the dose be not taken at the 
usual time, there is great prostration, vertigo, torpor, and discharge of water from 
the eye. If the privation be complete, a still more formidable train of phenomena 
take place. Coldness is felt over the whole body, with aching pains in all parts. 
Diarrhea occurs; the most horrid feelings of wretchedness come on; and if the 
poison be withheld, death terminates the victim’s existence.” 

In the London Lancet, for 1841, we find these observations, from James Hill, 
a surgeon of an English ship which visited China in 1839 :—* The habitual use 
of opium, as practiced by the Chinese, cannot fail to produce the most injurious 
effects upon the constitution, The peculiar languid and vacant expression, the 
sallow and shrivelled countenance, the dim and sunken eye, and the general ema- 
ciated and withered appearance of the body, easily distinguish the confirmed 
opium smoker. The mind likewise soon participates in the general wreck of the 
body; and the unhappy individual, losing all relish for society, remains in a state 
of sottish indifference to everything around him but the deadly drug, now his 
only solace, which sooner or later hurries its victim to an untimely grave.” 
Such is the testimony of two medical observers, whose education and profes- 
sional duties gave them superior advantages for judging correctly of the effects 
of this drug. 

Mr. R. M. Martin, who is well known as the author of several valuable works 
on India and the British Colonies, has recently published a large work on China. 
Mr. Martin for some time held the situation of her “ Majesty’s Treasurer for Col- 
onial, Consular, and Diplomatic Services in China,” and was also a “ Member of 
Her Majesty’s Legislative Council at Hong Kong.” His opportunities, therefore, 
of acquiring information, official and by observation, were superior, and in a chap- 
ter on this subject, vol. ii., p. 176, he remarks thus:—*“ No language would con- 
vey a description of the sufferings of those to whom opium has become a neces- 
sary part of existence; no picture could impress the fearful misery which the 
inmates of an opium-smoking shop exhibit. Those dens of human suffering are 
attended by unfortunate women—as opium in the early use is aphrodisiac, and 
as such prized by the Chinese. In few, but very few instances, if indeed in any, 
moderation in opium is exercised; once fairly begun, there is no cessation, until 
poverty and death ensue; and when digestion has nearly ceased, and deglutition 
even becomes painful, the utmost effect of the drug is merely to mitigate the 
horrors of existence. Those who begin its use at twenty, may expect to die at 
thirty years of age; the countenance becomes pallid, the eyes assume a wild 
brightness, the memory fails, the gait totters, mental exertion and moral courage 
sink, and a frightful marasmus or atrophy reduces the victim to a ghastly spec- 
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tacle, who has ceased to live before he has ceased to exist. There is no slavery so 
complete as that of the opium taker; once habituated to his dose as a factitious 
stimulant, everything will be endured rather than the privation; and the unhappy 
being endures all the mortification of a consciousness of his own degraded state, 
while ready tu sell wife and children, body and soul, for the continuance of his 
wretched and transient delight; transient indeed, for at length the utmost effect 
produced is a temporary suspension of agony; and finally no dose of the drug 
will remove or relieve a state of suffering which it is utterly impossible to de- 
scribe. The pleasurable sensations and imaginative ideas arising at first soon 
pass away; they become fainter and fainter, and at last entirely give place to 
horrid dreams and appalling pictures of death; specters of fearful visage haunt 
the mind; the light which once seemed to emanate from heaven is converted into 
the gloom of hell; sleep, balmy sleep has fled forever; night succeeds day only 
to be clothed with never-ending horrors; incessant sickness, vomiting, diarrhea, 
and total cessation of digestive functions ensue; and death at length brings, with 
its annihilation of the corporeal structure, the sole relief to the victim of sensual 
and criminal indulgence. The opium shops which I visited in the East, were per- 
fect types of hell upon earth.” 

Lord Jocelyn, who was engaged as a military secretary in the campaign of 
1840, thus adverts to the use of opium as witnessed at Singapore :—* One of the 
streets in the center of the town is wholy devoted to shops for the sale of this 
poison; and here, in the evening, may be seen, after the labors of the day are 
over, crowds of Chinese, who seek these places to satisfy their depraved appetites, 
The rooms where they sit and smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with 

laces for the head to rest upon, and generally a side-room is devoted to gam- 
g. The pipe isa reed of about an inch in diameter, and the aperture in the 
bow! for the admixture of opium, is not larger than a pin’s head. The drug is 
prepared with some kind of conserve, and a very small portion is sufficient to 
charge it, one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be inhaled from a single 
pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from the hookah in India. Ona 
beginner, one or two pipes will have an effect, but an old stager will continue 
smoking for hours. At the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, as fire 
must be held to the drug during the process of smoking ; and from the difficulty 
of filling and properly lighting the pipe there is generally a person who waits 
upon the smoker to perform that office. A few days of this fearful luxury, when 
taken to excess, will give a pale and haggard look to the face; and a few months, 
or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into a little better than 
an idiot skeleton, The pains they suffer when deprived of the drug, after long 
habit, no language can deseribe; and it is only when to a certain degree under 
its influence that their faculties are alive. In those houses devoted to their ruin, 
these infatuated people may be seen at nine o’clock in the evening in all the dif- 
ferent stages. Some entering, half distracted, to feed the craving appetite they 
have been obliged to subdue during the day; others laughing and talking wildly 
under the effects of a first pipe, whilst the couches round are filled with their dif- 
ferent occupants, who lie languid, with an idiot smile upon their countenance, 
too much under the influence of the drug to care for passing events, and fast 
emerging to the wished-for consummation. The last scene in this tragic play is 
generally a room in the rear of the building, a species of dead-house, where lie 
stretched those who have passed into the state of bliss which the opium smoker 
madly seeks—an emblem of the long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 

Such is the testimony of two officers holding important trusts under the Eng- 
lish government, as to the pernicious effects of this practice among the Chinese ; 
and we might add many similar statements from travelers and other residents in 
China, but deem it unnecessary. 

In view of these facts, the question naturally arises, what has China done to 
oppose the introduction, or arrest the progress of such evils? Has she ever, as 
a government, adopted any decided, systematic measures to prevent them ? 

Prior to the year 1800, opium was included in the tariff of maritime duties, 
under the head of medicinal drugs, and was treated by government as an article 
intended exclusively for medical purposes; and the duty exacted upon its impor- 
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tation was a mere nominal sum, without any particular reference to raising a 
revenue. But the practice of smoking the “vile dirt” had already taken deep 
root, and its evil effects were beginning to awaken the attention of the Chinese 
government. In 1799, one of the emperor’s chief ministers, “fearing lest the 
practice of smoking opium should spread among all the people of the inner Jand, 
to the waste of their time and the destruction of their property,” presented a me- 
morial i cay that the sale of the drug should be prohibited, and that offend- 
ers should be made amenable to punishment. Soon after this, the Chinese gov- 
ernment enacted special laws to prevent both its importation and its use, denoune- 
ing upon the seller and smoker of the poison the bastinado, the wooden collar, 
imprisonment, banishment, and the entire confiseation of his property ; yes, even 


more, the severe penalty of capital punishment, either by publie decapitation or 
strangulation. 


The same writer remarks, p. 153 :— 


That the Chinese government has always been earnest and sincere in resisting 
the introduction of opium, there can be no doubt. Their laws prove this fact, 
and such is the testimony of all disinterested foreigners residing in China. Says 
a writer in the Chinese ” Sl for 1840, p. 416:—“ The opposition of the 
Chinese government to the opium trade has been steady and strong during a pe- 
riod of forty years; the prohibitions have been as clear and as explicit, and the 
measures to carry them into effect as constant and vigorons, as the combined 
wisdom and power of the emperor and his ministers could make them.” 


The Chinese government expressly forbids by law the cultivation of the 
poppy within its territory, although both soil and climate are adinirably 
fitted for its production. 

But all the laws and prohibitions hitherto enacted against this trade by 
China, have proved abortive.* They have, nevertheless, been adhered to, 
and the trade still kept contraband, by which means the whole consumption 
is paid for in silver by the Chinese population, instead of by an interchange 
of commercial exports, which would take place were the trade legalized. 
The extent of sacrifice, in the form of drainage of the country of its precious 
metals, thus made by the government, rather than yield its opposition to 
the traffic, may be gathered from the fact that the consumption in the sin- 
gle year of 1848-9 amounted to $34,750,800, and the consumption is yearly 
increasing. 

Such an expenditure to uphold a prohibitory law, which is proving a 
constant failure, has no parallel under any Christian government or among 
any Christian people on the face of the globe. It puts far and deep into 
the shade all the sacrifices made, or that ever will be made in the United 
States, to support any system of prohibitory laws that have been or shall be 
devised for the cause of temperance. 

The self sacrificing spirit that has marked the policy of the Chinese gov- 
ernment for a half century, regardless of the maxim of “turning the cireum- 
stances of the time toa profitable account,” is also beautifully illustrated by 
an answer of the emperor, when on one occasion he was urged to derive a 
revenue from the importation of the drug, in view of the impracticability 
i its illegal introduction among his people. His answer was as 
OLIOWS -— 









* The National Intelligencer (Washington) of May 19, 1853, says: “ As a proof of the severe 
nature of the laws on this subject, an American vessel, in the year 1807, had to pay a fine of $30.000 
for an attempt to smuggle only five pounds of opium, which one of the seamen brought from 
Whampoa in a jar, and was detected by a custom-house officer, as he landed from the boat opposite 
to the factories at Canton. 
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It is true, I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowery poison—gainseek- 
ing and corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes; but 
— will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and misery of my 
people. 


Here, then, are fifty years of exertion and of experience in all possible 
forms, and with all legislative power to forcibly exclude and extinguish a 
vice which has its home in the human passions. It has been attended by 
yet other evidences than we have adverted to, but in vain, of sincere deter- 
mination in upholding the inhibitory policy. 

To present our subject intelligibly, we copy from the same source as 
tes the further history of the Chinese proceeding in this matter, as 

ollows :— 


In the years 1809-15-20-30, and 34, edicts, one after another, were sent to 
Whampoa, Macao, and Canton, proclaiming these laws, and not unfrequently 
the severest penalties were inflicted upon such Chinese subjects as violated them. 
Notwithstanding all this, the trade kept constantly increasing. In 1838 it 
amounted to between 39,000 and 40,000 chests. The emperor, finding that the 
measures thus far employed had failed to check the traffic, after consulting his 
ministers, determined to depute an Imperial Commissioner to Canton, clothed 
with the highest powers and authority. The officer chosen for this purpose was 
Lin, a man distinguished for his talents, acquirements, and knowledge of mari- 
time affairs, Lin arrived at Canton in March, 1839, and immediately gave orders 
that all the opium, whether stored in the factories or on board of ships in the 
harbor, should be at once surrendered. He sueceeded in compelling the mer- 
chants to give up 20,000 chests, and to sign a bond that they would forever 
cease trading in the article. These 20,000 chests of opium were publicly de- 
stroyed in the vicinity of Canton, according to the commands of the emperor. 
This bold measure of Lin to suppress the traffic led to a war between England 
and China, commonly called the “ opium war.” 

The war was not of long continuance. The Chinese, finding themselves soon 
overpowered by British arms, and their country being rapidly brought into sub- 
jection to foreign power, were ready to receive proposals of peace on almost any 
terms. The leading articles of treaty proposed by the English plenipotentiary 
were: The Chinese government to pay the English twenty-one miilions of dol- 
lars before the expiration of three years; twelve being for the expenses of the 
war, three for debts due English merchants, and six for the opium destroyed, 
Five of the principal cities of China, namely: Amoy, Canton, Ningpo, Shanghai, 
Fughchan, to be thrown open to British trade and residence, under such restric- 
tions as shall be satisfactory, and the island of Hong Keng to be ceded outright, 
and forever, to the queen of England. The Chinese endeavored to introduce 
into the articles of agreement a prohibition of all traffic in, or importation of 
opium, but failed in the attempt. So that this subject, as far as any restriction 
or discontinuance was concerned on the part of the English government, was 
left, after the war, precisely where it was before. But it was far otherwise with 
China. Five of her chief seaports being now freely opened for general trade 
and commercial intereourse, afforded still greater facilities, and gave a more per- 
manent foothold than ever for the opium traffie. The Canton Circular of 1846, 
speaking ef the high price which the drug brought at that time, very significantly 
remarked: “ We need not ask the question who has been chiefly benefited by 
the war in China, justly called the opium war.” 

Besides these five cities being thrown open to foregn trade, the island of Hong 
Kong, possessing one of the best harbors in the world, and easily accessible to 
any part of the Chinese coast, became, after the war, the sole property of the 
English government, This place was selected as a great depot for trade, and a 
jarge amount of money has been expended here for public improvements, such 
as roads, wharves, buildings, &c. Opium constitutes here one of the principal 
articles of Commerce. Besides numerous shops and stores, several large re- 
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ceiving ships are stationed the year round in the harbor. In 1845 an important 
event occurred here in the history of the trade, namely: Gov. Davis licensed the 
public sale of the drug by retail. Mr. Martin, one of the Executive Council, ex- 
pressing his dissent, says, afterwards: “'T'wenty opium-shops have been licensed 
in Hong Kong, within gunshot of the Chinese empire, where such an offense is 
death! Hong Kong has now, therefore, been made the lawful opium smoking. 
shop, where the most sensual, dissolute, degraded, and depraved of the Chinese 
may securely perpetrate crimes which degrade men far below the level of the 
brute, and revel in a vice which destroys body and soul; which has no parallel 
in its fascinating seduction, in its inexpressible misery, or in its appalling ruin. 
When the governor proposed the conversion of Hong Kong into a legalized 
opium-shop, under the assumed license of our most gracious and religious sov- 
ereign, I felt bound, as a sworn member of her majesty’s Council in China, to 
endeavor to dissuade him from this great crime ; but no reasoning would induce 
bim to follow the noble example of the emperor of China, who, when urged to 
derive a revenue from the importation of opium, thus righteously recorded his 
sentiments in an answer which would have been worthy of a Christian monarch: 
‘ It is true, I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowery poison—gain-seeking 
and corrupt men wil, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and misery of my people.” But 
money was deemed of more consequence in Hong Kong than morality; it was 
determined, in the name of her majesty, to sell the permission to the highest 
bidder by public auetion——of the exclusive right to poison the Chinese in Hong 
Kong—and to open a given number of opium smoking-shops, under the protec- 
tion of the police, for the commission of this appalling vice. Would we have 
acted thus towards France or Russia, and established a smuggling depot on their 
shores in a prohibited and terrific poison? We dare not. Why, then, should 
we legalize and protect this dreadful traffic on an island given to us by the gov- 
ernment of China as a residence and for commercial intercourse ?” 


With these authenticated facts before us, how can we say that China has 
made a less constant, a less expensive, a less vigorous, a less persevering ef- 
fort—by forcible means, and arbitrary legislation, and severe penalties—to 
annihilate the use of intoxicating agencies in her dominions, than Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and the other States of this Union are using, or 
proposing to use? Will these States ever equal China in the power of 
means employed, in the opportunity of success, in the desperation of effort 
felt to be necessary? And has China sailed ? 

The writer above quoted, says :— 


The war, instead of exterminating or even checking this evil, has actually 
afforded greater facilities for its extension, The number of chests of opium im- 
ported into China has continued to increase every year, until now (1850) they 
amount to 60,000 chests, estimated to be worth over 340,000,000-—-a sum greater 
by one-half than is paid by that great empire on tne whole imports from all other 
nations. New market places for the sale of the drug are opening every year 
along the coast, up the rivers, and far into the interior of the country. 


Such is the result of reliance upon legislation, employing destructive force 
and the “pulley system” of law and extreme arbitrary punishment, for the 
restraint of a moral evil, for the correction of a human passion, 


The drug has been smuggled into that country for more than fifty years, in 
face of wholesome laws, earnest remonstrances, and severe threatenings, and the 
direful effects on the inhabitants of China. 


‘The immoral tendency of this forcible system of inhibitory laws, and the 
certainty of its ultimate abandonment, is thus described in the Missionary 
Herald of June, 1850:— 
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The contraband trade in opium induces a disregard of all law, and leads to 
smuggling in other articles; it raises up and encourages a set of miscreants and 
pirates along the coast; it gives rise to constant strife between the revenue offi- 
cers and the smugglers, the former of whom keep a vigilant oversight of every 
entrance, not so much to prevent its coming as to collect fees for allowing it to 
pass; it tends to destroy all moral rectitude, and strengthens habits of vice both 
among the people and the government officers. Its use, as well as its abuse, de- 
stroys property, health, intellect, and life. The importation during the past year 
has probably equalled eight millions of pounds, and this year it will perhaps ex- 
ceed that amount. The Chinese government has given up its efforts to retard 
its use, winks at the cultivation of the poppy, is obliged to connive at the bribery 
of its revenue officers; and many persons think that the trade will be legalized 
at the coming of a new emperor to the throne. In a national and commercial 
point of view, such a step would be desirable. 


Since the date of the last extract, a new emperor has succeeded, and now 
the State advisers are pressing the expediency of abolishing the prohibitory 
laws and making the trade legal, and imposing upon it a suitable duty. 
The Pekin Gazette of the 14th of December, 1852, contains the r. port of 
Woo Tixe-poo, a member of the Board of War, and Inspector of Pekin, 
decidedly in favor of legalizing the trade. This report says :— 


It may probably be said that opium has long been a bane of the country, and 
that this bane can never be extirpated, if a duty be imposed on it by law. But 
let it be remembered, that the great interests of the empire must always be 
looked at in their entire and comprehensive aspect, and of anything implicating 
them the evil and advantage must be fairly weighed; if two balancing advan- 
tages be presented, the greater must be chosen, and where two contrasting evils 
stand in the way, the worse must be removed. Now, if the evil complained of 
eould indeed be struck at the root, none would regret the loss to government of 
the millions of taels of annual revenue which might have been derived from its 
existence. But the fact is, that in late times every seaport and every inland 
transit toll has been a thoroughfare to illicit traders, who have paid fees for the 
passage of opium amounting to enormous sums of money, all of which have 
gone to swell the ill-gotten gains of men without a title to them. The returns 
have been made under the heads of glass and broken glass, white and brown birds? 
nests, black and green tea, white and black cloth—these being pseudonyms of the 
drug. The laws of the country have thus been turned to serve for the profit of 
rogues; while stringent prohibitions were publicly declared, private perquisites 
were drawn from the infraction of them. Under an administration assumed to 
be just and effective, how could such practices be tolerated? 

To carry itfto effect beneficial innovations is a grand prerogative of the sov- 
ereign. It was anciently said: “ When a matter has come to extremity, there 
must be a change ; when the change is decreed, it must be carried into effect, and 
the method of doing this must be such as to insure its permanent action. The 
omens showing that heaven favors the design, advantage (to mankind) is certain 
to follow.” Now, in the economy of the universe, there is in operation a law of 
perpetual progress, to which no limit is set. New agencies brought into action, 
even the ruler of the empire must shape his conduct to conform with them; he 
cannot forcibly control them. 

Of old, Shun disliked varnished furniture, and Yu was averse to sweet wine; 
but, to the present time, the use of neither the wine nor the varnish has been 
discontinued, and we have not heard that any of the evils afflicting the world are 
attributable to them Again, the former Ming dynasty interdicted tobacco, 
whereas now from that article is derived a main branch of the revenue. Also, at 
the commencement of our own reigning line, a prohibition was placed on wihe, 
but the duty thereon now amounts to hundreds of thousands. These are all 
examples of the propriety of a needful accommodation to the circumstances of the 
times. 
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When a sweeping denunciation is brought against opium, because amongst 
the consumers of it there are many whom it induces to neglect their affairs, and 
in whom it occasions disease, it is forgotten that, with any of the gifts of nature, 
suffering ensues upon excess. Rain and wind, heat and cold, eating and drink- 
ing, intercourse between man and woman—which of these things may not be 
abused? But the wise use everything in due measure. Now opium is, in fact, 
a medicine, whose properties are to stimulate the nerves, stop diarrhea, and neu- 
tralize the effects of malaria. Jn the Materia Medica of Le She-chin, who lived 
towards the close of the Ming dynasty, it is called a-foo-yung, and respecting it, 
it is stated that if its use be long continued, a dose at length requires to be 
taken at regular intervals. Previous to the reign of Kien-lung it was classed in 
the customs tariff as a medicine. After the opium had passed the custom-house, 
having paid the duty, it was delivered to Hong merchants, who bartered for it 
tea and other commodities. The population along the whole coast depended, in 
a great degree, for their subsistence on the profits of the trade. 

In the commencement of the reign of Kea-king, the penalties for opium- 
smoking were merely exposure in the cangue and flogging. Afterwards, when 
they were made more severe, the barbarian merchants Sold it clandestinely, and 
stored it to command the market, amassing great gains; and thenceforth the sil- 
ver from our central land began to depart, never to return. 

From the first establishment of the severe system the evils produced by it 
gradually became greater, and exceeded all previously known. In brigandage 
upon the public roads, bribery of officials, and extortion by their underlings, 
opium was a constantly employed pretext. It was even made a practice to con- 
vey it secretly to some spot. in order that it might form the subject of a false 
accusation, the sequel of which would be free plunder on pretense of seizure of 
it. Sinee it was a matter involving the most serious consequences to the local 
Mandarins, they would beforehand give guaranties of the non-existence of the 
article within their jurisdictions, and afterwards their only course was to conceal 
it to the utmost of their power. Moreover, the unprincipled functionaries of 
small districts would often employ it as a means of extortion, and the innocent 
people were thereby subjected to very grievous oppressions—a thing which cer- 
tainly would occasion concern to your sacred majesty. The salt smugyling in 
Hoonan and Ganhwuy, the piracy in Fuhkien and Kwangtung, and the perpe- 
tually recurring brigandage in Kiang-se, Kiang-nan, Che-kiang, Ganhwuy, Hoo- 
nan, Chihle, and Shangtung, have all, in a chief degree, had their origin in plun- 
dering upon the pretext of searching for opium. If the imposition of a duty 
on the article can be brought about, the evil disposed will be deprived of an im- 
portant auxiliary in the accomplishment of their nefarious plans. 


The connivance of the officials at the cultivation of the poppy is thus de- 
scribed by Woo Tixe-poo :— 


But, further, since the native resources of the land have begun to be devel- 
oped, that in which they consist ought not to be expelled from it. The provinces 
ot Funkien, Kwangtung, Che-kiang, Shangtung, Yunnan, Kweichow, and others, 
have in all of them land devoted to the illicit production of opium. Now, the 
cultivation of the poppy does not in any way interfere with that of the five cereal 
grains. In districts of a warm climate, when the late harvest of the ninth month 
is gathered in, they plant the poppy, and by the next spring it has bloomed and 
ripened ; being then cut, the matter is concluded, and the early grain is sown, 
which is reaped in autumn. Your minister has heard that in Wan-chow Foo 
and Tai-chow Foo (in Che-kiang) every year at the period between spring and 
summer the Sub-Prefect and Assistant Sub-Prefect are sent to cut down the 
poppies. The orders given to that effect, being a mere form, the deputed offi- 
cers merely proceed to the various villages, and remain in their neighborhood 
abqut a month, when, having received their fees, they report the business as 
finished, and the cultivators continue undisturbed, as before. When such a sys- 
tem prevails in one province, other provinces cannot be ignorant of the existence 
of it. As to the illegal traffic in the drug in Yunnan and Kweichow, it is car- 
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ried on by thousands, openly, even in the provincial capitals, and the authorities, 
civil and military, do not venture to say anything about the matter. Indeed, the 
cause of the prosperous state of Yunnan is that its native-grown opium is abun- 
dant, and the drain of specie proportionately inconsiderable. 

The opium grown in China, it is said, may be eaten without injury. Its price 
corresponds with that of other opium, and great profits are realized by the traf- 
fic in it. Since at present it pays no duty, it wastefully enriches the private 

kets of officials; a circumstance much to be lamented. 

The natural productions of the rivers and mountains fall by right to the dis- 
posal of the sovereign; and to him it belongs to tax the produce of the cultivated 
soil, and to assess the profits of traders. Now, of the multifarious commodities 
which enter at and are exported from the ports along the coast, and pass through 
the inland tolls on the highways, all yield their regulated impost. In the one ar- 
ticle of opium alone, of which the consumption is so great, it is, on the contrary, 
permitted to carry on an illicit traffic, no revenue being drawn from it. And to 
such a pass are matters brought by this that functionaries of government and 
learned scholars are the responsible agents for smuggling the drug. Surely it 
is not thus that an example of respect to the law and maintenance of national 
dignity is displayed. 

p aha as general commerce with the barbarians is a means of conciliating 
them, the imposition of a duty on opium would be like a rein for keeping them 
in check ; and it would indeed be precisely what is called ¢wrning the circum- 
stances of the time to profitable account. Your minister has often heard, from men 
who have held office in Kwangtung, that England isa small island on the furthest 
verge of the ocean, and that from the traffic in opium it gradually became rich 
and strong. Subsequently it gained possession of various small foreign coun- 
tries, such as Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Java, all producing the drug, whereby 
it added to its wealth and power. Continuing by degrees to grow richer, at 
length it emulates Yey-lang in pride and assumption. From the opening of the 
ports to the present time the proceeds of the clandestine trade have amounted 
annually to hundreds of m‘llions, If now a duty be imposed, there will be de- 
ducted one in every ten, one hundred in every thousand; and thus we shall, by 
openly inviting their intercourse, allay their suspicions, and cause a diversion in 
our favor without their perceiving it. Moreover, the native resources of the 
country being developed, the export of money abroad will diminish in the natu- 
ral course of things; native-grown opium daily becoming more abundant, there 
will be less demand for foreign opium ; the quantity will gradually dwindle away ; 
at last there will be none, and Chinese traitors will then be deprived of where- 
withal to support their vocation. The productions of barbarian countries being, 
with the exception of opium, very limited, the fountain of our prosperity daily 
swelling higher, the fountain of theirs will daily subside; it will be needless for 
us to deprive them of it by force, for, in verity, it will of itself depart from them. 
Sun Tsze said, “ There is the subjection of the enemy, without the fighting of 
soldiers ;” which truly describes the proper method of dealing with the article 
under consideration. 


In 1836 another official urged upon the Emperor the same policy of a 
change of the inhibitory system of laws, for one legalizing and regulat- 
ing it:— 

Heu Naetse, Vice President of the Sacrificial Court, presents the following 
memorial in regard to opium, to show that the more severe the interdicts against 
it are made, the more widely do the evils arising therefrom spread; and that it 
is right urgently to request that a change be made in the arrangements respecting 
it; to which end he earnestly entreats his sacred Majesty to cast a glance hereon, 
and to issue secret orders for a faithful investigation of the subject. * * 

It is said the daily inerease of opium is owing to the negligence of officers in 
enforcing the interdicts? The laws and enactments are the means which extor- 
tionate underlings and worthless vagrants employ to benefit themselves ; and the 
more complete the laws are, the greater and more numerous are the bribes paid 
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to the extortionate underlings, and the more subtle are the schemes of such 
worthless vagrants. In the first year of Taoukwang, the Governor of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangse, Yuen, proceeded with all the rigor of the law against Ye 
Hangshoo, head of the opium establishment at Macao. The consequence was, 
that foreigners, having no one with whom to place their opium, proceeded to 
Lintin to sell it. This place is within the precincts of the provincial government, 
and has a free communication by water on all sides, Here are constantly 
anchored seven or eight large ships, in which the opium is kept, and which are 
therefore called “receiving ships.” At Canton there are brokers of the drug 
who are called “ melters.” These pay the price of the drug into the hands of 
the resident foreigners, who give them orders for the delivery of the opium from 
the receiving ships. There are carrying boats plying up and down the river, and 
these are vulgarly called ‘ fast crabs” and“ scrambling dragons.” ‘They are well 
armed with guns and other weapons, and are manned with some scores of des- 
se who ply their oars as if they were wings to fly with, All the custom. 

ouses and military posts which they pass are largely bribed. If they happen to 
encounter any of the armed eruising boats, they are so audacious as to resist, and 
slaughter and carnage ensue. The late Governor Loo, on one occasion, having 
directed the Commodore Tsin Yuchang to co-operate with Teen Poo, the district 
magistrate of Heangshean, they captured Leang Heenee with a boat containing 
opium to the amount of 14,000 catties. The number of men killed and taken 
prisoners amounted to several scores. He likewise inflicted the penalty of the 
law on the criminals Yaouhow and Owkwan, (both of them being brokers,) and 
confiscated their property. ‘This shows that faithfulness in the enforcement of 
the laws is not wanting, and yet the practice cannot be checked. The dread of 
the laws is not so great on the part of the common people as is the anxious de- 
sire of gain, which incites them to all manner of crafty devices ; so that some- 
times, indeed, the law is rendered wholly ineffective. 

There are also, both on the rivers and at sea, banditti, who, with pretence of 
acting under the orders of the government, and of being sent to search after and 
prevent the smuggling of opium, seek opportunities for plundering. When I 
was lately placed in the service of your Majesty as acting Judicial Commissioner 
at Canton, cases of this nature were very frequently reported. Out of these 
arose a still greater number of cases, in which money was extorted for the ran- 
som of plundered property. Thus a countless number of innocent people were 
involved in suffering. All these wide-spread evils have arisen since the interdicts 
against opium were published. ba ns . ° vs "1 

Does any one suggest a doubt that to remove the existing prohibitions will 
detract from the dignity of government? I would ask if he is ignorant that the 
pleasures of the table and of the nuptial couch may also be indulged in to the 
injury of health? Nor are the invigorating drugs footze and wootow devoid of 
poisonous qualities; yet it has never been heard that any one of these has been 
interdicted. Besides, the removal of the prohibitions refers only to the vulgar 
and common people, those who have no official duties to perform. So long as 
the officers of government, the scholars, and the military are not included, I see 
no detriment to the dignity of government. And by allowing the proposed im- 
portation and exchange of the drug for other commodities, more than ten millions 
of money will annually be prevented from flowing out of the central land. On 
which side, then, is the gain, on which the loss? It is evident at a glance. But 
if we still idly look back and delay to retrace our stepa, foolishly paying regard 
to a matter of mere empty dignity, I humbly apprehend that when eventually it 
is proved impossible to stop the importation of opium, it will then be found that 
we have waited too long, that the people are impoverished, and their wealth de- 
ag Should we then begin to turn round, we shall find that reform comes 
too late. 

Though but a servant of no value, I have by your Majesty’s condescending 
favor been raised from a subordinate censorship to various official stations, both 
at court and in the region south of the great mountains, (Kwangtung.) Ten 
years spent in endeavors to make some return have produced no fruit ; and I find 
myself overwhelmed with shame and remorse. But with regard to the great ad- 
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vantages, or great evils, of any place where I have been, I have never failed to 
make particular inquiries. Seeing that the prohibitions now in force against 
opium serve but to increase the prevalence of the evil, and that there is none 
found to represent the facts directly to your Majesty, and feeling assured that I 
am myself thoroughly acquainted with the real state of things, I dare no longer 
forbear to let them reach to your Majesty’s ear. Prostrate I beg my august 
sovereign to give secret directions to the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kwangtung, together with the Superintendent of Maritime Customs, that they 
faithfully investigate the character of the above statements, and that, if they find 
them really correct, they speedily prepare a list of regulations adapted to achange 
in the system, and present the same for your Majesty’s final decision. Perchance 
this may be found adequate to stop further oozing out of money, and to replenish 
the national resources. With inexpressible awe and trembling fear I reverently 
present this memorial and await your Majesty’s commands, 


What China has experienced in this matter, and is now about to improve 
upon, the Maine Liquor Law States of this Union are about to experience, 
or rather, are actually experiencing. The stringent laws which China has 
abandoned the enforcement of in despair, served but to increase the evil 
designed to be exterminated, and also hatched a new brood of evils which 
desolate the heart of both governmeht and people, of moral rectitude and 
self-esteem. Human nature there, in its passions, is no more wild and un- 
controllable than human nature as developed and trained in the States of 
this Union. Its weaknesses there are not less easily remedied than its cor- 
responding weaknesses here, The vain hope of accomplishing here what has 
been so many years, and with such vigilant power and determination, 
lavored in vain for there, has already begun to cast its shadows of disap- 
pointment and failure across the hearts and understandings of its well- 
wishers, and of some of its most earnest friends. In a recent address (it is 
said) by one of the masters of this prohibitory pulley-system of laws, the 
statement is made, that out of 600,900 individuals who had signed the 
temperance pledge, 450,000 had broken it, and returned to their previous 
habits of intemperance! And if this be so, argue the supporters of the sys- 
tem, it only proves more stringency of legislation is needed, and in the ratio 
that moral suasion is feeble. As well might the harpist continue to turn the 
screw that has already snapped’ the chords which diseoursed music to his 
yearning heart, in the hope of hearing their lost tones return upon the eat 
with renewed melody. ‘They forget that in the human passions there is no 
moral sense of shame, of fear, or of punishment, and that it is with human 
passions, in this matter, they have to contend. Where the judgment is 
weaker than the passion, the aid that is needed is to regulate the mastery, 
not to crush it out; for the blow that crushes it, crushes life itself. Passions 
in man grow, and passions die out; but they cannot be killed by violence, 
and on the instant. Reform, to be reliable, must be accomplished through 
the heart and the understanding ; and these cannot be reached by forced 
marches. The tongue may be made to falsify both, as in the case of Gali- 
leo; but on the instant that constraint is relaxed, and often sooner, as in the 
ease of Galileo, the tongue will own up to its falsehood, and the heart and 
the understanding triumph. The hand may be made to sign heartless 
pledges against a passion, as in the case of the 450,000 relapsing inebriates. 
And the handwriting may stand. But the false pledge will be disregarded 
at the first signal of returning passion. It has been well remarked by an 
early writer on politics, that there is eminent danger in a bad law that is in- 
capable of execution; as the habit of disregarding it relaxes the popular 
sense of obedience to laws that are good. 
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Just so has been the half century of experience in China upon their laws 
against intemperance. And just so is history recording the experience of 
the Maine Law States upon similar legislation. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer of July 8, 1853, bears this :estimony :— 


The Boston Traveler states, that the drunkenness in that city and neighbor- 
hood at the late celebration, was “more common and offensive than usual on 
such occasions.” In our own city, it is the general remark, that there was less 
appearance of this vice than ordinary. We had some disturbance, and many ac- 
cidents; but in few cases only were they the effects of liquor. In Boston there 
is a Maine Liquor Law; in New York there is not. 


The Boston Daily Herald of June 9th, 1853, as if inspired by the actual 
experience of China’s prohibitory system, thus ably reasons respecting the 
experience that is being wrought out in one of the Maine Law States :— 


The Maine Liquor Law is producing some curious effects. The manufacture 
and wholesale trade in liquors has been more extensive and profitable during the 
past year in Boston, than ever before during the last thirty years. Our large dis- 
tilleries have been run night and day, employing two sets of hands, while pre- 
viously one set of hands and day work were sufficient to supply the demand. 
The dealers have been so busily occupied in filling orders, that they have no time 
to spend in active efforts against the law. More money has been made in the 
trade this year than ever before. 

Much perverse ingenuity has been exercised by the vendors of liquor, in devis- 
ing means to forward the article without detection to their own proper custom- 
ers, and to the advocates of the Maine Law who desire to use the beverage which 
they would prohibit to the community generally. Jugs, kegs, and barrels are 
packed in boxes or casks, in such a way as to defy detection. 

We overheard a person connected with the trade say, that he had packed kegs 
of liquor in molasses casks, headed them in, and filled up with molasses; he had 
packed them in sugar boxes, filled around with sugar; he had packed them in oil 
casks, filled around with water, placing a piece of sponge saturated with oil over 
the bung, and covered with a piece of tin, so that when the cask is rolled over a 
little oil will be squeezed out, thus giving it an appearance that would deceive 
all but the most knowing ones; he had packed kegs in cheese casks, leaving a 
hole in the head of the cask through which a cheese (white-oak) was visible— 
and in various other modes, too numerous to mention, had he aided in the system 
of fraud and deceit, which is and ever will be éarried on under such a law as the 
Maine Liquor Law. It is the usual mode to put a shipment of liquors into sev- 
eral of these various forms, to give it the appearance of a regular assortment of 
groceries, provisions, &c.—sugar, molasses, cheese, rice, oil, &c. 

Of course these operations add to the expense of the article to the retailers in 
the country, and they must charge an enhanced price, or adulterate it sufficiently 
to make up for extra cost. 

Expressmen are driving a profitable trade in this business. No matter what 
the ostensible nature of the packages in an expressman’s car may be, under the 
system of hypocrisy originated and fostered under the Maine Law, you can hardly 
be certain that a bale of cloth or a chest of tea does not contain liquor. Now 
this operation is calculated to promote hypocrisy and dissembling, and when large 
classes of our citizens, like the liquor dealers and the consumers of the article, 
are made dissemblers and hypocrites, the ultimate results must be very bad. 

This clandestine traffic in liquors is, on the face of it, a fraud, in a legal point 
of view; but you can never convince a man who has used liquor with moderation 
that it is a sin to do so, or that any power on God’s earth has a right to deprive 
him of the privilege of using or selling it, by legal enactments; and when a set 
of fanatics, by the aid of political intrigue, have placed a law upon our statute 
books that interferes with this right, he considers it a very light offense to evade 
it. That the effect of violating laws, however absurd and oppressive, is bad in a 
community whose dearest institutions rest mainly upon the supremacy of law, no 
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one wi!l donbt for a moment; and this Maine Liquor law, instead of curing the 
evil of intemperance, will fasten other evils upon us quite as serious. 

As one of the results of the Maine Law, we may mention the increased adul- 
teration of liquors. When the traffic is outlawed, of course the dealers, working 
against law, and exposed to great risks, are bound to make as large immediate 
profits as possible, as their business is liable to be broken up at any time. On 
the other hand, the purchasers of a contraband article, who are obliged to resort 
to secret measures to obtain it, cannot be critical in regard to its quality. They 
consider themselves fortunate if they obtain it at all, and are not likely to make : 
loud complaints openly if it is of an inferior quality. Of course there is much ef 3 
good liquor sold in Boston; but we are inciined to the belief that more bad li- fe 
quor is sold under the Maine law than ever before. 

The town agencies are not the places where good liquor is always to be ob- 
tained, for in a majority of instances the agents are no judges of the article, and 
are cheated unmercifully, while those who are experienced in the trade, in too 
many instances adulterate it themselves, The thousands of gallons sold by town 
: agents, (for medical purposes only!) are not free from the taint of the reetifier’s 
4 art. 

4 We have glanced at a few of the effects of the Maine Law, which is aecom- 
lishing a great many results, but it is not now effecting, nor ever will, the ob- 
ject ostensibly aimed at by its framers. 
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In the Province of New Brunswick, where a similar experiment of the 
pulley system of legislation is being made, similar results are being experi- 
enced with those expressed above. The Mirimichi Gleaner, describing its 
operation in that vicinity, says :— 





The law is a dead letter. No licenses were granted by the session. The 
opinion having been pretty extensively propagated, based, it is said, on declara- 
tions made by the members of the Legislature and by gentlemen of the legal 
profession, that the law is inefficient, and that no fine can be exacted under it, 
the natural consequences have resulted therefrom. The shops that formerly sold 
under a license, as well as nearly all the taverns, now sell without one, as well 
as a host of others. The consequence is, liquor is more abundant than formerly ; 
and in the town of Chatham more riot and dissipation are to be seen, day and 
night, than have been witnessed for many years before. 
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In the city of Portland, the commercial emporium of Maine, the effects of 
this system impress different minds differently. Men unaceustomed by their 
previous habits and associations of life to seeing and knowing the places 
where the vice of intemperance did most abound, ascribe their present igno- 
rance of its existence to the influences of the Maine Law, and mistakenly 
hold out to the world this want of knowledge as evidence that the devouring 
monster has ceased to live among the people under the law. Others, better 
cireumstanced to judge, and to know how the fuet is, testify, unqualifiedly, 
that the time never was when, within this same emporium of the State, so 
many places were before kept where intoxicating drinks are sold to all classes 
of men, as at the present time, Nay, more: that never was the time, before 
the present, when so much of ardent spirits, and so bad in its quality for 
poisoning the human system, within this same city were daily consumed. 
A multitude of names disbelieving a fact have an imposing appearance to 
the public eye; and yet the judgment comprehends how paramount is the 
evidence of a few witnesses only, whose knowledge cf the fact disbelieved by 
s0 many, enables them to bear positive evidence of its existence. That men 
deceive themselves into filse opimons in thus deceiving others, is an ac- 
knowledgment due to their integrity and undoubted sincerity in the cause 
espoused. But the author of this article has within a few days bad the in- 
formation from one of the most active of the police of Portland, who is daily 
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engaged in and dependent for his daily sustenance upon the energetic exe- 
cution of the Maine Law, that his own conviction is, that the Maine Law 
serves to increase instead of diminish the use of intoxicating liquors in the 
city. His opportunity of knowing is unsurpassed—although his inspection 
is evaded, as a matter of course, by offending parties. It is the secresy of 
the traffic, which the law renders indispensable to success, that prevents the 
friends of temperance from knowing, as formerly, the true extent of the vice 
at this time. Because they have made it secret, they unthinkingly conclude 
they ‘have destroyed its existence. The philosophy of their logic is very 
much on a par with that of the idle miller, who wanted a reputation for in- 
dustry fixed upon canvass. He bespoke of a distinguished artist the execu- 
tion of a portrait of himself, standing at his mill-window, but so executed as 
not to be seen at the window by passers-by, lest he should be thought idle. 
The portrait was duly executed ; the mill beautifully represented, the open 
window vacant, and no miller to be seen gazing in idleness upon the outer 
world. He praised the artist, admired the pieture—but of a sudden object- 
ed, that no portrait of himself was included! “Ah!” replied the artist, 
“the portrait is inside the mill, nevertheless; but as you ordered it to be 
invisible when passers-by should be looking toward it, of course it is not now 
to be seen!” The easily satistied miller loaded the artist with new praises 
for such exquisite skill, and, as the story runs, believes to the present day 
that his orders had been executed to the letter! He believed in the exist- 
ence of his admirable portrait, because he could not see it; and the advo- 
cates of the Maine Law disbelieve in the existence of intemperance, because 
they do not see tt! The belief in each case follows the wish, in contraven- 
tion of the plainest rules of evidence. Put our apprehension is, that ere one- 
fourth as much time, and toil, and treasure shall have been expended by 
Maine Law advocates, which have been expended by Chinese legislators in 
a similar process to accomplish a similar result, they will come to the same 
wise and practical conclusion that the Chinese have, of “ the propriety of a 
needful accommodation to the circumstances of the times,” in all matters of 
legislation for the millions. 


Art. JIL.—-COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. XXXVI, 


PITTSBURGH. 
COMMERCE, PRODUCTS, AND MANUFACTURING RESOURCES, 


ConstpenrtneG the geographical position of Pittsburgh with reference to 
Pennsylvania, the four great Eastern cities, and the various important West- 
ern districts of our country; viewing, likewise, the many cheap natural 
channels which flow towards her and out from her, and the innumerable ar- 
tificial communications which are converging to her in every direction, and 
which are rapidly making her the center of the most extensive network of 
easy, cheap, and speedy transportation that the world has ever seen; esti- 
mating, also, the inexhaustible abundance of everything that makes a city 
great and prosperous—Coal, iron, timber, salt, &c., &c..—we cannot avoid 
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the conviction that she is destined at no distant day to occupy the front 
rank among American cities, and that her future progress will be marked, 
rapid, and substantial. 

The old geography descriptions containing frequent allusions to manu- 
factures, clouds of smoke, and Birmingham, seem hitherto to have con- 
tented not only the mass of intelligent and inquiring persons abroad, but 
even to have satisfied her own citizens, who have exhibited the most unac- 
countable remissness as to the proper presentment of her claims, her inter- 
ests, and unrivaled natural advantages, and who have allowed to pass un- 
heeded and unrebuked numerous aspersions on her character, and unworthy 
slanders on her appearance and atmosphere. Her growth, therefore, to her 
present population, wealth, and usefulness, has been gradual, healthy, and 
solid, the result solely of her unparalleled natural advantages and the indi- 
vidual enterprise and industry of her inhabitants, unaided either by whole- 
sale and persistent heralding of her claims upon, and her inducements to 
capitalists and settlers, or by the lately-required and all-transforming rail- 
road, which is now infusing such an electrie growth and vigor to so many of 
our Eastern and Western cities But now, when the vast country back of 
her is becoming densely populated, when a constantly increasing demand 
for her multiform products is developing her resources, and when the numer- 
ous artificial avenues now being constructed to her are filling her lap with 
materials, and are conveying in all directions, ard to all lengths, the various 
transformations which they undergo, a new era is dawning upon her. The 
new element of wealth and prosperity introduced by the two roads already 
finished, and the accessions of population and demand which they have al- 
ready occasioned, give warrant that as each road now under process of con- 
struction is completed, it will atld very materially to the amount and variety 
of her manufactures, will open up regions and markets hitherto completely 
shut out from her, and will more than employ the energy and means which 
she has present command of, and tax to the utmost the industry and re- 
sources of her people. 

It is, therefore, most fitting and appropriate, that at this particular junc- 
ture and turning point in her history, when she is leaving those things which 
are behind, and stretching steadily forward for those things which are before 
—when all is hopeful promise, activity, and bright expectation—that we 
give an account of her present Commerce, products, and resources, Al- 
though the past, present, and future of Pittsburgh might seem each to 
deserve a separate essay, as they are all full of interest and instruction, yet 
we will, without doing injustice to the subject, endeavor to give a compre- 
hensive view of all combined, within the limits of one article. 

Did space permit, it would be highly interesting to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the history of Pittsburgh, from its commencement as a 
fort in the time of Washington. Her annals present a greater variety of 
incidents than most American towns. Great Britain, France, Great Britain 
again, Virginia, the United States, and Pennsylvania, have each in turn ex- 
ercised sovereignty there. Twice it has been captured in war—first by 
Contreceeur in 1754, and by Forbes in 1758. Once besieged by Indians in 
1763, once blown up and burned by French in 1738. It was the field of 
controversy between neighboring States in 1774, and finally the scene of 
civil war in 1794. 

We give a brief summary of events, taken frum the exceedingly instruc- 
tive and valuable “ History of Pittsburgh,” published by Scoville B. Craig, 
one of the early settlers. 
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About the year 1750, the forks of the Ohio were densely surrounded by 
thick forests, inhabited only by the six nations, the most powerful and war- 
like Iudians in America. The French at this time were in possession of 
Canada and Louisiana. Wishing to unite these distant possessions, they 
projected the design of connecting them by military posts, and established 
first a fortification at Franklin, Pennsylvania, at the mouth of French Creek, 
emptying into the Alleghany. A French officer was dispatched to take pos- 
session of the country along the Alleghany and Ohio rivers. The govern- 
ment of Virginia was naturally alarmed at this usurpation, and in 1753, 
Washington, at that time about twenty years old, was sent by Governor 
Dinwiddie to reconnoitre, and to learn their intentions. Arrived at the 
Ohio, on his way to the French commandant at Le Boeuf, it is from his own 
journal that we have the first account of the site of the present city, where 
at that time no human being resided. “As I got down before the canoe, 
I spent some time in viewing the river and the land in the fork, which I 
think extremely well suited for a fort, as it has the absclute command of 
both rivers. The land at the point is 25 feet above the common surface of 
the waters, and has a considerable bottom of flat, well-timbered land all 
around it, very convenient for building. The rivers are each a quarter of a 
mile across, and run very nearly at right angles, Alleghany bearing north- 
east and Monongahela bearing southeast. The former is a very rapid 
and swift-running water—the other deep and still, without any perceptible 
fall.” 

From this time this point was a bone of contention between contending 
parties. By reason of Washington’s report, the next year Virginia sent a 
party to build a fort; but they had not yet succeeded in finishing it, before 
they were summoned to surrender to a superior force under charge of Con- 
treceeur, who approached with 1,000 Indians and French from the fort at 
French Creek. After the evacuation by the English, an account of the 
whole affair was forwarded to the English government by Dinwiddie, and 
this has been regarded as the commencement of the memorable war whose 
operations exteided over Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The French 
completed the fort, and called it Fort Duquesne, which remained with them 
until 1758. Gen. Braddock landed from England in 1755, with two regi- 
ments of 500 men each, and his first business was, with the aid of about 
1,200 provincials from New York and Virginia, to attempt the recapture of 
Fort Duquesne. The fate of this disastrous expedition is too well known by 
all readers of American history—how the whole party was most fiercely be- 
set avout ten miles from Pitt—and how dreadful was the slaughter of 
Englishmen who knew not how to defend themselves against the Indian 
style of warfare. In this battle, many of those who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished in our revolutionary contests, were engaged——Generals Gage, 
Gates, Morgan, Mercer, Stephens, and Neville, and, above all, George Wash- 
ington, who performed prodigies of valor. In 1758, its capture was again 
attempted by Gen. Forbes; Major Grant, who was sent forward with 800 
men, was totally routed on the hill above the city which now bears his 
name. Forbes, bowever, though an invalid and obliged to be carried on a 
litter, pressed forward, when the French set fire to the fort and abandoned 
the place, proceeding in their boats down the Ohio. A temporary stockade 
fort was then built, and called Fort Pitt, in honor of the efficient minister 
who then wielded the power of the English government. 

In 1759, Gen. Stamoise began to construct another fort, which cost the 
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English government 60,000 — sterling. In 1665 it was besieged by 
Indians, in what is called the “Pontiac War,” but was relieved by Col. 
Bouquet, a Swiss by birth, who took chief command. In 1764 was erected 
the sole existing monument of British dominion, which stands to this day 
entire, with this inséription deeply engraved on a stone inserted in one of 
the walls: “Colonel Bouquet, A. D. 1764.” 

In 1768, a treaty was made by the Pennsylvanians with the six nations, 
by which was ceded, for ten thousand dollars, all that country in Pennsyl- 
vania south of the west branch of the Susquehannah, and from the north- 
west corner of Cambria county to Kittaming, on the Alleghany, and all 
south of the Ohio. The part west of Alleghany River to the Ohio and Vir- 
ginia State lines, was procured subsequently. 

When this purchased country was proposed for sale, the Pennsylvanians 
determined to reserve that portion on which Pittsburgh is now situated, 
which was called “ Manor of Pitt ;” and in 1769 the warrant was issued for 
its survey, and in 1784 it was divided into lots, and the first sales made to 
Craig and Bayard. In 1786 was established the “ Pittsburgh Gazette,” the 
first paper west of the mountains, and which still enjoys a vigorous exist- 
ence. 

About this time, a dispute arose between Virginia and Pennsylvania 
about the dividing boundary lines, Virginia claiming by treaty of Charles I. 
and Pennsylvania by treaty of Charles II., and after much acrimonious feel- 
ing displayed on both sides, John Neville was sent with 100 men, who again 
took and occupied Fort Pitt. In 1779 commissioners were appointed by 
the two States to run boundary lines, which was done and which stand for 
a settlement forever. 

In 1794 occurred the Western insurrection, commonly called the Whisky 
Rebellion, and which for a time threatened our young republic with civil 
war and scenes of blood. Its history and peaceful result are known to all. 
A settlement, however, was not secured until Washington had sent a large 
army into the disaffected district. Many of the insurgents were imprisoned, 
but it was thought wisest that a force of 2,500 men should stay there during 
the winter. Most ofthis army being composed of young and enterprising 
volunteers, were so much pleased with the place that they made arrange- 
ments to bring out their families and make it their future abode. The 
many unmistakable advantages of the place for manufactures were speedily 
observed, and from this time forward the growth of Pitt was sure and 
rapid. 

in 1794 the “Borough of Pittsburgh” was incorporated, and in 1796 
the first glass works were erected by O’Hara & Craig. The number of in- 
habitants assessed at this time was 1,395. In 1800 the number had only 
increased to 1,565. In 1797 Congress caused to be built there the first 
vessels competent for sea voyages. From 1802 to 1805 were constructed 
4 ships, 3 brigs, and 4 schooners. The first bank and iron foundry were 
established the same year. 

In 1809 the first flouring-mill was erected by Oliver Evans, and the first 
steamboat built for Fulton & Livingston, of New York—a history of which 
boat has already gone the rounds of the press. In 1812 the rst roll ng- 
mill was erected, and in 1816 the present “ City of Pittsburgh” was ineor- 
porated. 

In 1819 the Monongahela and Alleghany bridges were built connecting 
Pitt with Birmingham and Alleghany. The Pennsylvania Canal was com- 
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menced in 1826, and the first canal-boat arrived at Pitt in 1829; and from 
this time, as being the terminus of the main line of Pennsylvania internal 
improvements, her advance was regular and uniform; each year added to 
her population, wealth, and manufactures, until now she ranks among the 
most influential and powerful cities of the country, with over 100 churches, 
8 banks, and 18 brokers’ offices; more than 400 steam-engines ; factories, 
mills, foundries, and glass-houses in the greatest abundance; and every va- 
riety of public and private schools, and institutions of learning and charity ; 
and so evenly and uniformly have supplies, buildings, &¢., kept pace with 
requirements, that all has been accomplished on the most solid basis of 
private and public credit, without rash or ruinous speculations, and without 
any destructive crisis. It is estimated, and we are assured very moderately, 
that there are over 100 persons in Pittsburgh who are worth over $100,000 
each, and at least an additional 150 who are worth over $50,000 each. 
Most of her merchants and manufacturers enjoy unbounded confidence 
abroad, and her public credit is as yet untapped. As a proof of this solidity 
in money affairs, the disastrous conflagration of April, 1845, which in one 
day swept off so large a = of the most business portion of the city, which 
utterly destroyed over eleven hundred of dwellings, warehouses, and facto- 
ries, and which consumed over $7,000,000 of property; yet almost the 
whole space was rebuilt within one year, and the failures resulting from a 
misfortune which might well be called overwhelming were comparatively 
few and trifling. 

Owing to the very limited amount of banking and of floating unemployed 
capital, money is always scarce there, and long-continued droughts and 
badly-arranged tariffs, have frequently caused temporary pressure; but the 
avenues now building to her markets will render again the former cause in- 
overative, and according to present prices of iron abroad, the existing ad 
valorem tariff is sufficiently protective. 

The rise of property within the city limits is still very gradual——lands and 
rents are exceedingly low, and the cost of comfortable living small; yet 
there is no city with which we are acquainted that gives such rich promise 
of rapid and substantial progress and a prosperous future. The railroads 
now seeking entrance into Pittsburgh from various points will undoubtedly 
create many transformations in the appearance of the city, and it is probable 
that most of the manufactories will be forced out of the main city into the 
neighboring boroughs, and the private residences of the wealthy into the 
opposite city—Alleghany. 

There is now a very important discussion going on in the public prints 
concerning the junctions of the different roads. 1t is most probable that all 
the roads will unite at or near the junction of the two rivers where stood the 
old fort. In this case, the Connellsville road would come down the Monon- 
gahela wharf, the Alleghany Valley road would come down the Alleghany 
wharf, the Steubenville and Chartiers Valley roads would cross the Ohio 
River together by a high bridge, 1,500 feet long, to Alleghany city, then 
uniting with the Ohio and Pennsylvania road and connections, they would 
all go together by another bridge, constructed with a “ draw,” across the 
Alleghany River to the “point.” To this place the Central Pennsylvania 
Company has already laid a track, so that all these roads uniting there, that 
portion of the city would be wholly given up to depots and river shipment. 
The removal of various factories to Birmingham, a place capable of sup- 
porting 70,000 people, the accomplishment of a projected extension of her 
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wharves, the elevation of the Monongahela suspension bridge, and the erec- 
tion of a new suspension bridge uniting Birmingham with the back portion 
of Pittsburgh, are local improvements which will at no distant day be ac- 
complished, and which will add vastly to the size, appearance, and conve- 
nience of Pittsburgh. 

The consolidation of the two cities, and the various contiguous boroughs, 
under one united and consentient corporate administration, will also produce 
marked good results; for want of it, the city has never had due weight 
given abroad to her population and importance. In the census and otner 
reports, Alleghany city is estimated to have 21,262, and Pittsburgh proper 
46,601 souls, while no account is taken of the various suburbs, where are 
situated her numerous factories and machine shops, and with which she is 
identified and most intimately connected. The latest and most careful city 
calculations estimate the population of Pittsburgh and cmmediate vicinity to 
be fully 110,000 souls, which number she would have were both the cities 
and all the boroughs adjacent consolidated. 

Very erroneous ideas have gone abroad with reference to the appearance 
of Pittsburgh, and the facilities of comfortable living. Because the numer- 
ous furnaces and the enormous consumption of bituminous coal have clouded 
and polluted the atmosphere, and have rendered the main city and surround- 
ings soiled and dismal looking, the impression has prevailed that it is a dirty 
and disagreeable town, and undesirable as a place of residence, and that, as 
the air is so contaminated, it must be unwholesome. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the facts. The better population of the city are cultivated, refined, 
and eminently social and hospitable-—living plainly and without ostentation, 
and wonderfully attached to their city. The adjacent country, along the 
three rivers, is uneven, highly romantic and picturesque, and situated among 
charming valleys, and on commanding eminences, are the country seats of 
the wealthy merchants and manufacturers. Although many districts of 
country may be more highly cultivated, yet few can present more numerous 
or more pleasing landscapes, where hills and dales, woods and thickets, 
orchards and fields, hamlets and villas, may be seen in beautiful and varied 
succession. The views from Coal Hill, and from points along the Ohio and 
Alleghany rivers, are widely and justly celebrated, and offer some beautiful 
sites for retired residence. The coal smoke, which is considered such a 
nuisance by non-residents, is only tolerated by the citizens because there 
have been no good methods for abolishing it, and because it has been thought 
conducive to health. Be this as it may, “ smoke consumers” have now, by 
order of the city councils, been introduced into the water works and if found 


to result well they will be generally adopted by manufacturers, so that the’ 


only possible objection to living there will be removed. Dr. Myers, phy- 
sicican to Marine Hospital and President of Board of Health, in a late report 
gives it as his opinion that our coal smoke, by reason of its carbon, sulphur 
and iodine, is highly favorable to lung and cutaneous diseases. Whatever 
may be the causes, certain it ts,¢hat no city in the United States can com- 
pare with Pittsburgh as regards heaith—the chief peculiarity about it 
being its exemption from epidemics. This assertion the public reports will 
contirm. Cholera, yellow fever, and fever and ague never get foothold 
there, while infectional diseases never become alarmingly prevalent. Whe:her 
any part of this unusual healthfulness is attributable to the influence of smoke 
it were difficult to say, but it is more probably due to the fresh, pure, and 
sweet water which is drawn up from the Alleghany, to the currents and 
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agitations of air produced by the numerous furnaces and the valleys of three 
rivers running in different directions, and to the habits of industry and 
bodily activity which are fashionable in a manufacturing city ; and in this 
connection we can cite from a report, made by Dr. Denny, on the causes 
of this health; “Of all the great western towns, Pittsburgh is the farthest 
removed from the baneful exhalations of the swampy borders of the Missis- 
sippi, and accordingly enjoys a greater exemption from those diseases which, 
during the summer and autumn, prevail even as high up as Cincinnati. 
That we is supposed to be aided by an artificial cause—the combus- 
tion annually of ten million bushels of coal which fills the atmosphere with 
carburetted hydrogen, sulphurous gas, and the all pervading impalpable dust 
of carbon. It is anti-miasmatic, and hence it is that formerly the natural 
ponds, and latterly the foul and stagnant artificial basins have never gene- 
rated remittent or intermittent fever. Dropsies, dysenteries, diarrheas, and 
cholera, diseases which are influenced by causes of a malarious origin, have 
never prevailed to any extent. In comparison with Eastern cities, there is 
much less pulmonary consumption, less scrofula, and less disease of the skin. 
In comparison with Western cities, including Cincinnati, there is less bilious 
fever, less ‘ cholera infantum,’ and far less malignant cholera. On the whole 
it may be said that no city in the Union is more healthy, and that none re- 
sists better the malarious diseases to which, during the autumn, the whole 
great valley is more or less subject. Indeed, of the whole adjacent country, 
including nearly all of western Pennsylvania, it may be said that no part of 
the United States is better suited to a European constitution, and that the 
greater part will bear no comparison to it in point of salubrity.” 

Most undoubtedly the present manufacturing and commercial importance 
of Pittsburgh is mainly attributable to the mineral wealth scattered so pro- 
digally around her, to her position at the head of the Ohio river, which gives 
her the benefit of 15,000 miles of cheap navigation, with the Alleghany 
coming from the North through a district containing the vastest stores of 
sub-soil and superficial wealth, and with the Monongahela coming from the 
South, through the richest bituminous coal district in our country, and hav- 
ing, in addition, the benefit of four important canals. Her future will de- 
pend still on her position and relations, but which will be rendered vastly 
more effective by the generous appliances of science and capital, by the de- 
velopments and employment of treasures hitherto neglected, and by the 
omnipotent and wonder-causing railroad. By a statement of C. G. Childs, 
in 1847, it appears that over $34,000,000 had been then expended in the 
* construction of canals and railroads to convey the coal alone of eastern 
Pennsylvania to tide-water, and to the points of consumption. When one- 
half of that amount has been expended on western Pennsylvania, which 
is fully as rich in resources as the anthracite regions, and of which Pitts- 
burgh is the chief outlet, who can estimate the results. The improvements 
which will produce these important effects have already been commenced, 
and in a few years Pittsburgh will enjoy the full fruition. 

Considering, therefore, the local advantages and relations which we have 
mentioned, the natural and inevitable conclusion arrived at is, that Pitts- 
burgh is destined for three great purposes: 1st. A great manufacturing city; 
2d. A supplier of coal to a market constantly increasing in extent, and re- 
quirements; and, 3d. A distributing depot for the produce of the West to 
the sea-board, having close connection with three great markets, and a dis- 
tributing depot for the products and merchandise of the East to the West, 
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having cheap communications in all directions. Whatever other accessions 
her advantages may produce, for these three especially is she fitted, and 
nothing but the most willful blindness and perverse negligence of her citizens 
can long delay this mission. Let us briefly consider these three points. 

1. Manufacturing Advantages. Jl political economists agree that when 
the raw material is plenty, where the fuel for conversion into the manufac- 
tured article is abundant and easy of access, where the climate is suited for 
physical labor, and where the facilities for conveying the product to the pur- 
chaser and consumer are cheap, speedy and of the very best, that that place 
must, from the very force of circumstances, become a great manufacturing 

lace. If, besides, labor is cheap and skill easily obtained, the cost of living 
i and the populace industrious and frugal, the certainty of this result is 
materially strengthened. All these advantages Pittsburgh possesses in a 
pre-eminent degree. M‘Culloch, in his “ Statistics of English Manufactures,” 
after mentioning the moral, political and physical advantages which go to 
build up a manufacturing city, concludes thus: “But of all the physical 
cireumstances which have contributed to our extraordinary progress in 
manufactures and industry, none have had so much influence as our posses- 
sion of most valuable coal mines. Our success in manufacturing copper and 
iron is not owing so much to our possession of ores and raw material as to 
our supplies of coal, by aid of which they have been smelted and refined, 
and to the vast and cheap power afforded since the invention of the steam 
engine. Our coal mines must he regarded as vast magazines of hoarded or 
warehoused power: and unless a radical change should be made in the 
steam engine, so as to materially lessen the quantity of fuel required to keep 
it in motion, we will always maintain a great manufacturing position.” If 
this is true of England, how much more true of Pittsburgh, where the coal 
is fully as abundant, of a better quality, and much more cheaply obtained. 
In England it requires Jarge capital and strong companies to mine coal, 
which lies from 500 to 2,000 feet below the surface, and rendering neces- 
sary steam engines and mighty appliances and expenditurcs to keep them 
at work, but in west Pennsylvania enough coal to turn all the wheels, rolls, 
and machinery ever made, and of the kind, too, most valaed for manufac- 
facturing purposes, can be found underlying, in rich beds, all the hills, and 
above the ordinary levels of the country. It is reached, after a few dollars 
outlay, by horizontal drifts, not perpendicular shafts, and the mines thus 
opened are self-draining and self-ventilating. Directly across from Pitts- 
burgh the coal lies 200 feet high in the hills, and is sent down by ears right 
into the coal yards of the mills, foundries, &c., stretched along the base of 
the hills. It affords a power quite as cheap, more easily regulated, and 
more constant than water. If it is found profitable to transport coal from a 
distance, and to construct steam factories within the sound of waterfalls, as 
is now being done throughout New England, consider how much more pro- 
fitable it would be when the factories are sited at the mouth of the mines 
themselves. The very best coal employed for the generation of steam costs, 
delivered at the port of consumption, only from fifty cents to one dollar and 
a quarter per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

It is clearly manifest, then, that Pittsburgh will in time surpass, in amount 
and variety of products, any known manufacturing city in the world, not 
even excepting English Birmingham or Manchester. Already has she done 
much, and the amount and value of her multiform fabrics and products are 
not only not estimated and appreciated abroad, but Pittsburghers themselves 
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have no adequate idea of what is doing within their own precincts. We 
shall attempt, in a future number, to present a general account of them, 
treating of their amount, variety and value as correctly as the scanty reliable 
data at our command will allow, and deferring a complete statement and 
classification until a regularly authorized and authentic census is properly 
undertaken by the city of Pittsburgh, which, in justice to herself, should be 
no longer delayed. All branches of manufacturing business are now in a 
high state of activity and prosperity, stimulated to unusual effort and pro- 
ductiveness by the prospect of constantly increasing demand and good 
profits. All the rolling mills, glass factories, and many other works are in 
operation night and day, and it is estimated that for 1854, the amount of 
coal, manufacturing and other products will not be less than $50,000,000. 
It is matter of much astonishment that the attention of eastern capitalists 
has not been more directed to Pittsburgh, and that investments which pro- 
mise such rich, such speedy, and such certain returns have not long ago been 
made. Capital need never go a-begging as long as there is abundance of 
work and profit for an additional hundred of steam engines. The effect of 
railroads there has been similar to that which occurs in other cities,-to make 
money scarce for a time. Increased demand and facilities require increased 
capital and expenditure for augmenting the supply, and those who have the 
desire and enterprise to establish new branches would have to take the re- 
quisite capital from their respective business, for the available capital is all 
actively employed. Thus only can we account for the neglect, that would 
otherwise be unpardonable, in not establishing certain manufactories which 
would pay most largely and munificently. The American Railroad Jour- 
nal, in a series of statements and calculations, endeavored to demonstrate 
how much would be saved by manufacturiug locomotives at that point, and 
figured out a profit of 50 to 100 per cent on investment; and yet, although 
several attempts have been made, no factory is yet started. No place com- 
bines so many advantages for their construction as Pittsburgh: forged work 
and castings cheap and abundant ; labor, skill and cost of material low; any 
extent of cheap water navigation, and a network of variously gauged roads 
centering in the city, and ramifying indefinitely to the West and Southwest. 
If no additional Western roads were to be constructed there would be ample 
demand for five first class locomotive factories, five passenger car factories, 
and the same number of freight ear factories. These last, together with 
chilled wheels, axles, and detached pieces of brass, iron and copper locomo- 
tive work, are now made to some extent, but scarcely a tithe of what should 
be. There is no better point for the establishment of woolen mills for the 
manufacture of coarse blankets, cassimerse, shawls, dc., &e. The heavy 
yields of improved fleeces from Washington County, Pennsylvania, and from 
Brook County, Virginia, the great Western wool-growing districts, is con- 
veyed hundreds of miles to Eastern mills, where power is dearer, and is 
returned to the West, where power is cheap, with costs of two transporta- 
tions added. No place combines more advantages for the manufacture of 
wood screws, every description of agricultural implements, all kinds of heavy 
and fine cutlery, railroad iron and spikes, every variety of copper working, 
and, in fact, every article where cheap power, cheap timber, skill, and metal- 
lic material are required, and where the facilities for reaching an accessible 
and ever-extending market are unsurpassed. A survey of the map, and an 
examination into the resources of western Pennsylvania, will prove this 
without any peradventure. 
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The metal and blooms now used at Pittsburgh are procured chiefly from 
Venango, Clarion, Armstrong, Juniata, and Huntingdon Counties, Pa., and 
floated there by the Alleghany River, and canals. Some comes from the 
anthracite regions beyond the Alleghany Mountains, some from “ Hanging 
Rock,” Ohio, and some from Cumberland River, Tennessee. This last, being 
of peculiar quality, is used chiefly for mixing with other kinds. Western 
Pennsylvania has enough ore within its bosom to last for ages, containing 
from 30 to 60 per cent of metallic iron, although the furnaces do not get 
more than 40 per cent generally. This waste is attributable, it is thought, 
to too feeble blasts, and other causes. 

Most of the furnaces sold out by the sheriff during the last five years are 
again in full blast, and many new ones have been built; and if only the gov- 
ernment will not interfere to abolish or withdraw protection, the iron trade 
of our country will be independent of England in ten years. All that is re- 
quired of Pittsburgh, to keep up her manufacturing position, is to be fully 
up to the spirit of the age in appliances of skill and science, to increase and 
multiply in every manner the various means of decreasing the price of mate- 
rial and the cost of reaching it; to prepare numerous and uninterrupted 
channels by which the products of capital and industry may go all lengths 
and in all directions ; and, finally, by conducting herself in a liberal, wise, 
and honorable spirit towards her patrons, so that it may become not only 
one’s interest, but one’s pleasure, to buy of her. 

2. Supplies of Coal. Pittsburgh and vicinity will always supply the 
North, South, and West with great quantities of coal. Zhey will always 
need it, and she will always have it. In Ohio and Illinois, and other dis- 
tricts in the West, there are large deposits of coal, but it, so far, has been 
what is called “surface coal,” of inferior quality, and mixed with sulphur. 
There is a prospect, however, of much good coal being mined, and that for 
many purposes it will be exclusively used. But Pittsburgh and Mononga- 
hela coal, it will be granted, for manufacturing purposes, for steamboats and 
vessels, for locomotives, and for gas, will always command a premium and a 
ready market; and as long as they can find it of such excellent quality and 
of so inexhaustible abundance; as long as they can mine and load it so 
cheaply, and can transport it so easily, its working and sale will, for many 
years to come, afford remunerative profits. The prices which western and 
southwestern localities pay for coal in times of low water, and consequent 
scarcity, are very high, and this demand will constantly increase, with the 
spread of population and the multiplication of the steam-engine. 

The coal trade of Pittsburgh is yet in its infancy, but will evidently mag- 
nify every year. The fluctuations and dangers of river navigation have hith- 
erto rendered its delivery to the West uncertain and costly ; but the practice 
now beginning to be adopted, of carrying in barges, as also an improved 
navigation of the Ohio, will much diminish the prices and augment the con- 
sumption. It will likewise have the effect of driving the small dealers out 
of the trade, as it requires more capital than in the present flat-boat style. 
The Northwest, too, and the lake regions, which have been hitherto shut out 
from all coal measures, will be supplied in part from Pittsburgh, and in part 
by Alleghany Valley Railroad through Buffalo. The source from which 
Pittsburgh and the West is supplied with coal is called the “Great Pitts- 
burgh Seam ;” and, according to the reports of two eminent geologists, 
Rogers and Trego, “is the most important and extensively accessible seam of 
coal in our western coal measures. Careful examinations have shown that 
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it spreads uninterruptedly over the whole valley of the Monongahela, from 
the base of Chestnut Ridge to the western bounds of the State. It consists 
of three parts: first, the main breast of coal, varying from five to nine-and-a- 
half feet thick, of pure and compact coal; above this a layer of clay, and 
over this another bed of coal, forming the roof of the mine.” Trego says— 
“Tt yields from five-and-a-half to nine-and-a-half feet of the purest and best 
kind of coal, and is attended throughout its whole course with the most val- 
uable deposits of limestone, existing to it always in the same relation.” 
Taylor, in his large work on coal, says that» this bed has been traced 
through Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, to the length of 225 miles, and 
maximum breadth of 100 miles. Besides this main bed at Pittsburgh, 
there is another seam ahove water level, of less value, on account of its inter- 
mixture of slate. It has been ascertained, during the boring for salt water 
opposite to Pittsburgh, that four good seams, besides two small ones, lie at 
a considerable depth below the surface.” And, lastly, to take an extract 
from Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, in his “Travels in North 
America :”—“ From Uniontown we went to Brownsville, on the Mononga- 
hela, where the country consists of coal measures. J was truly astonished, 
now that I had entered the hydrographical basin of the Ohio, at beholding 
the richness of the seams of coal, which appear everywhere on the flanks of 
the hills, and at the bottoms of the valleys, and which are accessible in a 
degree which I never witnessed elsewhere. The time has not yet arrived— 
the soil being still densely covered with the primeval forest, and manufac- 
turing industry in its infancy—when the full value of this inexhaustible sup- 
ply of cheap fuel can be appreciated; but the resources which it will one 
day afford to a region capable by its agricultural produce alone of support- 
ing a large population, are truly magnificent. In order to estimate the ad- 
vantages of such a region, we must reflect that three great navigable rivers 
(the Alleghany, Monongahela, and Ohio) intersect it, and lay open on their 
banks the level seams of coal. I found at Brownsville a bed, ten feet thick, 
of good bituminous coal, commonly called the ‘ Pittsburgh Seam,’ breaking 
out in the river cliffs near the water’s edge. So great are the facilities for 
procuring this fuel, that already is it found profitable to convey it in flat- 
boats for the use of steamships at New Orleans, 2,000 miles distant, in spite 
of the dense forests bordering the intermediate river plains, whose timber 
may be obtained for the cost of felling it.” 

These flatboats, mentioned by Lyell, are now generally used. They go 
out in pairs, with sweepers on each side, and will contain from 20,000 to 
25,000 bushels per pair. Each pair requires about twelve men to navigate 
them. As when full they draw from five-and-a-half to seven-and-a-half feet 
of water, it is not considered safe to stand out except on a “ nine-foot rise,” 
although, on account of long drouths, and consequent high prices, they often 
attempt it on an eight-and-a-half, and even an eight feet stage of water. 
There are generally two such stages a year, when these boats go out in fleets, 
numbering from 250 to 300 boats. As the bottoms of the boats are not 
over a foot from the bottom of the river, and the exposed part only a foot or 
two out of water, there is great danger of their being sunk, both by snags 
and storms, and boats with all their freights are frequently completely lost. 

In the rise occurring about the 15th of January last, over 65 pairs of boats, 
containing 1,600,000 bushels of coal, were sunk by a storm, and several 
hands drowned. To guard against these dangers, and to provide a more 
uniform supply of coal, the principal owners are building barges, which 
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draw less water, and which are to be towed down and up; this will prevent 
the supply of coal from ever getting so low as it has been this Fall. 

As no regular or official statistics are kept of this trade, we take the state- 
ment of C. S. Eyster, of Pittsburgh, which was prepared for and published 
in the Philadelphia Register, which is a tolerably fair but too low estimate 
of last year’s business. During the year 1854, while the home consumption 
will be much increased, the amount exported from Pittsburgh will be nearly 
doubled. . 


Domestic us8.....scccccccecccvcccceseseceecs sbushels, 12,000,000 
Rolling mills............ a iia Greens Lite CRE K eS kv ee ee 6,375,000 
Foundries ...........+. waviness ‘Windies i dbldieae scan akira 540,000 
Glass houses........ Lah aeiin! tava Cas pik balicaiiad ov oiea te 600,000 
Engine and machine shops ...........ccccecceccececeecs 600,000 
ks 6k ae cs cd ec cWebueese eecsecece 100,000 
IID ss a'uss's od bn cand chdctadbecseccecucsce 200,000 
i citicchvsncbeeadscbdbadsckescoseneeete 150,000 
Miscellaneous engines, dic.........cccccccsccccccsccccces 900,000 
Steamboats....... Sid AUS Ad bh Aken wwke bas be bicnaKe 840,000 

ME Ns 05.0 kh ene dénwhenssguvccpncsesseses 22,305,000 

Amount exported from Pittsburgh to other places ....... 14,403,921 

Total amount, in bushels....... eee akades Tuaeeeheenias 86,708,921 

Total amount in tons of 2,240 lbs............. Nevesnweas 1,811,033 


The Monongahela River, throughout the whole length of which lie vast 
and accessible beds of coal, has as yet been opened up by means of slack- 
water navigation only as far as Brownsville, but will shortly, by the addition 
of three dams, be navigable as far as Fairmount, Va., on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and thus vastly increase the supply. These are the “ black 
diamond” mines, as the Pennsylvania ore beds are the “ gold diggings” by 
which Pittsburgh is destined to rise to power and influence, and their im- 
portance to her may be computed by one more extract from McCullough :— 

“Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the advantages England derives from 
her vast beds of coal. Our coal mines are the principal source of our man- 
ufacturing and commercial prosperity. Since the invention of the steam- 
engine coal has become of the highest importance as a moving power; and 
no nation, however favorably situated in other respects, not plentifully sup- 
plied with this mineral, need hope to rival those that are, in most branches 
of manufacturing industry. To what is the astonishing increase of Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, and the comparatively sta- 
tionary or declining state of Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, and other 
towns in the south of England, to be ascribed? The abundance of coal in 
the north, and its scarcity and high price in the south, is the real cause of 
the discrepancy. Our coal mines have conferred a thousand times more 
real advantage on us than we have derived from the conquest of the Mogul 
Empire, or than we should have reaped from the dominion of Mexico and 
Peru.” 

The a fortiori application here is manifest, and it is because that “we 
cannot exaggerate its importance” that we devote so much space to its 
consideration. 

In Beaver County, Pa., and along the route of the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road, have been found some exceedingly valuable deposits of the richest and 
purest cannel coal. From the Beaver mines a road of six miles is now being 
constructed, to unite them with the Ohio and Pennsylvania road, when the 
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greatest quantity will be sent to the lake cities and to New York city for 
gas. The huge mass of cannel coal on exhibition at the Crystal Palace was 
from this mine, and is of remarkable richness, and equal to the best species 
of Scotch cannel. The vein from which it was derived is in some places 
fully fifteen feet thick. 

In the April number we will briefly discuss the third great purpose for 
which Pittsburgh is destined, viz., to be a distributing depot for the East 
and West, when we will take a comprehensive survey of the eastern and 
western system of roads which make Pittsburgh a converging point: the 
local measures of improvement which will influence the Commerce of the 
city ; and will also give a statement of the various manufactures established 
there, their value, and growing importance. 





Art. IV.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS IN 1853. 


ContinvurnG a plan adopted several years since in regard to the principal 
commercial cities in the Western and Southern parts of the Union, we are 
again able to present our readers with the history and statistics of the trade 
and Commerce of St. Louis for the year ending December 31st, 1853. In 
a paper which we prepared and published in the Merchants’ Magazine for 
August, 1846, (vol. vi., pp. 162-171,) we gave a brief historical sketch of 
St. Louis, and its commercial and industrial progress. In March, 1851, (vol. 
xxiv., pp. 298-316,) we published the annual statement of the Missouri 
Republican, for the year ending December 31st, 1850; and in March, 1852, 
(vol. xxvi., pp. 306-325,) the statement for 1851, and again, last year, in 
April, 1853, (vol. xxviii, pp. 420-438,) a similar history and review for the 
year 1852. From Aurrep Vinton, Esq., the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis, we have received in pamphlet form, the un- 
usually elaborate annual review and statistics of the trade and Commerce of 
that city, as originally prepared for and published in the Missourt Republi- 
can. The business of St. Louis, as will be seen, “exhibits a gratifying in- 
crease over that of any other noticed for several years.” 


In the immense transactions of the year, involving diversified interests and 
embracing every department of industrial pursuits, requiring credit and means to 
an almost unlimited extent, it is gratifying to record the fact that the business 
men of St. Louis preserved their usual prudence and sagacity unimpaired, and 
added additional evidences to their high character for probity and honor. Not 
an instance that can at present be recurred to, throws a shade on the year’s busi- 
ness—every promise was met, every reliance supported in gees faith, and all the 
varied interests subserved upon “awe, 2 of equity and fairness, calculated to 
impress other communities most favorably. In making these commendatory re- 
marks, we do not design them to be confined to our citizens alone. Shippers to 
this port, from the various States adjoining, exhibited the same spirit, and per- 
haps no city and country of the same dimensions, enjoying a trade of similar 
character, can show less of misunderstanding between parties. Such mutual con- 
fidence cannot but result profitably ; from such confidence will spring a continued 
prosperity, and to this will be attributed in the future, in a great degree, the re- 
gard this metropolis will enjoy when varied avenues shall have been opened to 
divert its trade. 

Our city improvements are commensurate with the agricultural growth of the 
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surrounding country. Commercial buildings have grown up during the year, 
which for finish and capacity exceed any other erections. Public edifices also 
adorn the city, devoted as well to secular as religious purposes, hefetofore un- 
surpassed for dimensions and architectural beauty. The borders of the city are 
extended, and residences dot the eminences far beyond the old boundaries. 

The past can show no corresponding period superior to the year just closed 
for general good health. Not the slightest epidemic prevailed, and our bills of 
mortality will compare well with the most favored locality in the whole length 
and breadth of the Union. This health continued during a heavy influx of popu- 
lation, the greater part of which passed through infected regions on the way to 
St. Louis. The city, too, throughout the year was crowded—scarce a house was 
tenantless, and it is safe to state, from observation, in the absence of any official 
data, that the population of St. Louis never was greater. It will appear, when 
the official census is taken in the spring, that a large addition was made during 
the year to our population. 

or the first time in the history of St. Louis we have the statistics and trans- 
actions of a railway to add to the river Commerce—and a flattering statement it 
will be found. The Pacific Railroad is now completed for a distance of only 40 
miles. It runs this distance through a portion of country which has not, although 
contiguous to St. Louis, been brought under cultivation. Hardly a farm is 
to be observed along the whole route, while the present terminus is in a dense 
forest, and the facilities for gaining the depot are of the most primitive order. 
This step in the phew line now already begun to connect the Mississippi with 
the Pacitie—St. Louis with San Franciseo—has over-paid the expenses of trans- 
portation more than ten thousand dollars! Such a result must convince the 
most incredulous of the importance as well as profit of these improvements. As 
this road shall progress, penetrating districts already well settled and highly cul- 
tivated, and as on either side of it, stimulated by the facilities offered to reach a 
market cheaply and expeditiously, the country becomes better populated and 
well improved, the business will, of course, be immeasurably enhanced, and at 
no distant day the receipts will equal those of one of our upper rivers. 

The board of directors of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad announce that 
that work will be completed to Vincennes, on the Wabash, by next July. St. 
Louis has a right to expect from this road a heavy accession to her commercial 
resources. The route traverses a section of country which lies far removed from 
any navigable stream—too far to admit of land carriage on the products for 
which the soil and climate are best adapted—and this means of conveyance will, 
of course, fill up the country with an industrious population. For one hundred 
and seventy-five miles this road runs through the rich prairies and wood-lands of 
the opposite State, terminating this division of its course in the Wabash Valley, 
one of the richest agricultural sections in the whole West. 

To show the business of the year, we compare the receipts of some of the 
leading articles, and give the increase and decrease as follows : 


1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 

PE wickets <taneincs cccen 14,053 IUCR: .: wanted 8,951 
ue eee k maha kee ooo boxes. 12,386 TOM. veaate 1,858 
Hemp en thke bend 0006 Obes oe 66:8 bls. 49,122 63,350 14,228 one 
Oo ee OPI es | 409,814 442,218 82,904 seus 
PI Fs iss hen ke ns boob cesues bbls. 131,833 200,203 68,870 asia 
Wheat ...... Bueessesutie se ere bush. 1,591,886 2,077,427 485,541 coed 
CS bias das bbb ccecdads dace 844,720 459,192 114,472 ae oe 
Eerie reer veveas SeeeNs Sites 823,081 464,062 140,981 ese 
Barley and malt...........- waits i 47,264 62,885 15,621 is a 
DR is da Ua Vile ad i dc sine bbls. & tres. 66,306 78,354 12,048 sane 
MO ied pia GE ob 0k bene ees WikeO 42,515 S5.100: «disse 1,347 
T DiS aultbawin a ade g «0% kgs, cns., &e. 11,815 16,889 5,074 ocee 
We idnterensds sendcacesenctk.:; Gane -BLQ0l ees 
ME tik dd didn oe inant siniie bakes 97,148 101,440 4,292 ones 
PS das 4b0~ ooee cain sateee pes. 8,650 SHEG | whens 1,824 
BOE ince sbccccss veces . coils, 42,121 58,437 16,316 wae 
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Taking the business generally of the produce and grocery markets, the excess 
of the year just closed over the transactions of last, will range between three and 
five millions of dollars, 

Excuances. It is generally known that the main bases for exchange are the 

products of the country. The exchanges act as a barometer, as regards business 
and trade. When imports are not excessive and the exports fair, exchange rules 
low; and, on the contrary, when the imports are heavy, exceeding the Vm oy 
of the products of the country, the unhealthfulness of ee, with indebted- 
ness, are perceptible. An advance in exchanges, and a necessity for shipments 
of coin in large sums to liquidate balances and produce an equilibrium, result 
immediately. When this is effected a decline again takes place. Heavy ship- 
mens of corn to foreign countries will soon ll, on a reaction ; but while this 
reaction is going on, a reaction is also taking place in the business of the coun- 
uy. A check is given to business, and a general system of contraction necessa- 
rily follows, The banks—while coin in large amounts is drawn from the vaults 
and shipped abroad—curtail their loans and discounts, which, if continued but 
for a short period, produces a stringency in the money market, impairs confi- 
dence and excites distrust in the solvency of the business community. This 
feeling is produced throughout the whole country, and affects all departments of 
trade. Therefore, every business man, who does not wish to be taken by sur- 
prise, should watch closely the course of the exchanges, and shape his transac- 
tions accordingly. We have only to look back a few months to observe the 
truth of the above. It is generally known that our foreign importations have been 
very heavy during the past year—greatly in excess of exports; as a necessary 
consequence foreign exchange advanced, and coin in large amounts was sent for- 
ward to liquidate the balance. This aspect of affairs alarmed the banking insti- 
tutions on the sea board, and the result was a contraction and a curtailment of 
their loans and discounts, in New York alone, to the amount of fifteen millions, 
which produced a stringency in the money market and high rates of interest. It 
was almost impossible to convert long time paper into money, which the impor- 
ters had taken in payment of their goods, and this checked foreign importers 
from remitting, owing to their inability to raise money unless at ruinous rates of 
interest. This development exhibited the inflated and speculative business of 
the eastern cities, together with the country generally, and the dependence upon 
the banks for facilities. As the banks relaxed and extended their discounts and 
loans, coin began again to go forward, and foreign exchange advanced. 

The same principle which governs and controls the exchanges of the eastern 
cities with foreign countries, likewise controls and governs the exchanges of the 
interior with the eastern and southern cities. Admitting the principle to hold 
good, and it will be perceived from the following ruling rates for exchange du- 
ring the past year, that the business of our city and the surrounding country has 
been, and is in a healthy and prosperous condition. The selling rates of exchange 
on the eastern cities and New eax have been as follows :— 


Eastern Cities. New Orleans. Eastern Cities. New Orleans. 





January .... Par. + Premium, | July....... Par. Par. 
February ... Par. + Premium.} August .... 4 Premium. Par. 
March ...... Par. Par. | September. 4 Preminm. Par, 
April ..... - $ Premium. Par. October.... 4 Premium. Par. 
ay occu + Premium. Par. November... 4 Premium. Par. 
FUME « on csive + Premium. Par. December.. 4} Premium. Par. 


The above quoted rates for eastern and New Orleans exchange denote that 
the exports of the products of the West were abundant to supply the demand, 
and the low rates at which it was sold also shows the healthfulness of the busi- 
ness of the West. The exchanges also denote the amount of business between 
the several cities. We estimate the amount of exchanges sold by the Bank of 
Missouri and private bankers, during the past year at not less than $38,000,000. 
This does not include the floating exchange, which the bank and bankers do not 
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touch, but is of that description made and remitted by the merchants themselves. 
This class of exchange we estimate at not less than $4,000,000 additional. These 
estimates exhibit a great increase in the sales of exchange within the past two 
years. The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce in their report of January, 
1852, in relation to the amount of exchanges sold in our city, remark as follows: 
“The amount of exchanges sold during the past year we estimate at twenty-two 
millions of dollars, the bank supplying two million of dollars, whilst the bankers 
afford the remaining twenty.” 

Money. At the commencement of the year 1853 our money market was very 
easy, and continued so during the spring and part of the summer months, and 
until the period referred to, when the New York city banks became alarmed at 
the = importations und the heavy indebtedness of the country, and the expec- 
ted calls for large amounts of coin for shipment to Europe in payment of bal- 
ances. The banks of the city immediately commenced curtailing, and in fifteen 
weeks they decreased their loans and discounts, as their weekly reports show 
fifteen millions of dollars. The banks of Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
also curtailed their discounts in a corresponding ratio. This curtailment produced 
a stringency in the money market there, and rates of interest ruled in the street 
from 14 to 2 per cent per month for good commercial paper. This tightness 
was immediately felt here, first by our private bankers, in the reduction and loss 
of their deposits, and the constant calls made upon them for money by their cus- 
tomers to meet obligations in the Atlantic cities—for the facilities heretofore ex- 
tended had been necessarily cut off by the inability of their eastern friends to 
obtain the usual banking accommodations. There was a good demand for eastern 
exchange, and our private bankers’ cash balances with their eastern correspon- 
dents were soon greatly reduced; and as their time paper, which all held in large 
sums, could not e used unless at the high current rate of interest, they were 
not in a position to grant the facilities asked. The results of the stringency has 
been to induce money from the country to be sent to St. Louis for investment, 
at the high rate of 1 to 1} percent per month. It is generally the case that 
during the pork season large sums of money are needed to send into the country 
for investment in that article, which, as a general thing is not returned again, 
until the spring of the year. The old year just passed closed with a very tight 
and stringent money market and high rate of interest. 

The lands in our immediate vicinity and throughout the western country have 
advanced within the past two years astonishingly, and enough to make the own- 
ers and occupants immensely wealthy. City property has advanced correspond- 
ingly, and as a necessary consequence rents have also advanced. The prices of 
grain, and other products of the agriculturists of the West, have maintained and 
commanded high prices. 

The several railroad companies, in the progress of completion in this State and 
Illinois, have expended many millions of capital for labor, materials, &c., upon 
them. We estimate the amount of expenditure on the several roads in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our city, and within the cireuit of trade with us, at ten millions 
of dollars. The disbursement of this large sum, and the prospective facilities of 
the easy and cheap rates of transporting to market the products from that part of 
the country which has heretofore been uncultivated and unsettled, has caused the 
land to be readily sought after adjacent to the railroads, and the prices have there- 
fore advanced amazingly, and far beyond the sanguine expectations of the pro- 
jectors of the railroad companies. 

The manufacturing establishments in our city have likewise added, and are 
continuing to add, greatly to its wealth. The capital required to put in operation 
these establishments is immense, and the labor demanded to conduct and carry on 
the business appertaining to them is surprising to those not familiar with them, 
and the money required to be paid out weekly by them for labor only, is likewise 
very great. 

Manufacturing establishments tend greatly to enrich a city, and as a necessary 
consequence the surrounding country. The necessaries demanded by the labor- 
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ers in manufacturing establishments, create a home market for many articles of 
produce that would have to be sent to other cities for disposal. 

We have a large stock trade with California, by the plains, the proceeds of 
which is returned to us in gold coin, and adds t» the wealth of the West. 

The emigrants from the Western States to California, a few years ago, are 
constantly returning, home with the gold they have dug out of the earth, and it 
is thus being disseminated throughout the Mississippi Valley. 

The emigration from the Eastern and Middle States to the West continues 
large, and the foreign emigration heavy. We have no data by which to tell the 
aggregate amount of capital brought to the West by foreigners annually; but 
that item, doubtless, is immense. Those who do not bring any actual money, 
but a robust person, and ability to assist in developing the resources of the coun- 
try, we look upon as actually adding to the wealth of the country. 

Tue Bank or Missourt. We need hardly tell our readers that the Constitu- 
tion restricts banking operations, by incorporated institutions, to one Bank and 
five branches. The Parent Bank is located in St. Louis, and the entire capital is 
about $1,200,000. One-half of this sum is allotted to the branches, and the other 
half constitutes the active capital of the Bank in this city. This, it will readily be 
conceded, is a very insufficient banking capital, but it has been used so as to as- 
sist very materially the business of our citizens. On application in the proper 
quarter, we leara that the “ Local Discounts,” from January 1, 1853, to Dec. 31st 
of the same year, amounted to $5,592,271 61; and the “Exchange purchased ” 
for the same period was $6,343,433 08; making the total business of the Bank 
for the year, $11,935,704 69. This business has been done upon a capital of 
$600,000, and safely done. We may be allowed to say, that it shows good man- 
agement on the part of the President and Directors, and an earnest desire to 
meet, as far as was in their power, the wants of the community. It will soon be 
a matter for the consideration of the people of the State, whether these facilities, 
as well as those which may have been extended by the branches, shall be with- 
drawn altogether, by a refusal of the Legislature to renew the charter of this 
Bank, or to create a new one in its stead, if this shall be deemed most advisable. 
The Constitution provides for a Bank and branches, the capital of which shall not 
exceed $5,000,000. All this, and more, is wanted for the commercial and busi- 
ness operations of the State, and this extent of capital ought not to be denied to 
us. We would prefer te see it divided among a number of Banks, so as to in- 
duce healthful competition, and to keep each other straight; but as this cannot 
be done, the use of all the capital provided for by the Constitution should be se- 
cured by legislative enactment. There is no city in the Union where money can 
be so well invested in Banks as St. Louis, as the dividends of our Banks for the 
past year will establish; and a good charter would insure the subscription of any 
amount of stock.* 

Heme. The increase of receipts over last year, in this important staple, foot 
up about 14,324 bales, making an aggregate of 63,450, against 49,124 for 1852. 
When to this is added the enhanced rates at which the article ruled, (a consider- 
able portion of the crop bringing as high as 20 per cent advance on the sales of 
the previous season,) a money balance in favor of the present year may safely be 
estimated at from $200,000 to $300,000. The following table shows the com- 
parative prives of 1852 and 1853:— 





* Since the above was written the Bank statement has been published, and the dividend declared 
for the pust six months of the year. It amply sustains our position, that in no section of the Union 
can a Bank make so much money as in St. Louis and Missouri, and nowhere is banking capital more 
necessary for actual business operations. Four the six months ending the 31st of December, the Bank 
declared a dividend of TkN PER CENT on its capital; and for the first six months of the year, a divi- 
dend of seven per cent was declared—making the dividend for the year sevenTEEN percent. This 
wes done, too, after passing $24,308 10 to the Contingent Fund, as required by the charter, being one 
per cent upon the capital stock tor each six mopths—and making the accumulated Contingent Fund 
a fraction less than $100,000. Even atier declaring this dividend, and setting aside this one per cen 
there is still an undivided surplus of $25,249 53, placed to the credit of “interest and Exchange. 
It may be added, that out of the $256,176 40, earned during the year, the sum of $186,978 66 was 
earned by the Parent Bank alone, 
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1892. 1893. 1852, 1893. 
January...... $75 a $92 $90 a $108 | July........ 72a 85 95 a 120 
February.... 75a 90 100a 116 | August...... 68a 87 100a 119 
March ....... 60a 85 95 a 112)|September.... 88a 91 105 a 122 
April........ 60a 75 85a 103|October...... 882100 110 a 127 
May......... 62a 178 92 a 112) November..... 922100 105 a 1380 
June........ 72a 82 80a 105! December.... 882107 119 a 130 


Taking the lowest and highest figure of each year, it will be found that the 
advance for 1853 is considerably over 20 per cent, but as this method of com- 
puting relative values may not hold good, especially under the cireumstances of 
the present case, we give the above sum, which, embracing as it does the inerease 
in the receipts, estimated at $120 per ton, will hardly be considered over the 
mark—say three hundred thousand dollars. 

At the close of 1852, the residue on the market, unsold, amount to 500 bales. 
This was gradually reduced during January, and about the middle of February 
the last hundred bales of this residue brought $116. As stated in our prefatory 
remarks, the rivers above were but temporarily obstructed by ice, and in Janu- 
ary the first lot came forward from the Upper Mississippi, consisting of 38 bales. 
In February 547 bales were received from the Missouri, and 300 from the Mis- 
sissippi. The good price at which the old stock closed out stimulated shippers, 
and receipts became heavy at an earlier day than usual. In March the Missouri 
sent out 8,000 bales, the Boone Mississippi 585, and the Illinois 103; and from 
this time until the close of August, shipments continued large. We give, for 
greater convenience, in this connection, a comparative statement of monthly re- 
ceipts for the past two years: 


1852. 1853. | 1859. 1853. 

Se 17 a ae 8,387 7,808 
February........+« 312 847 | August.........60. 6,311 6,252 
March .........0. ~ ere 8,689 |September......... 3,057 2,332 
MR Cbd ses cade 4,737 12,420 | October....... Pipaet 1,719 1,873 
Wb Ss os 04s Sans 7,539 10,637 | November ......... 1,030 1,833 
ee ery 9,712 10,928 | December......... 558 296 
NR iB li, cial wes dtl diskiliw ate Too, «eee 


The first lots from the Missouri, in February, brought from the levee $100 to 
$108, the demand good. In the beginning of March receipts very liberal for the 
Season, and sales effected at $95 to $112. During the month the market was 
depressed in consequence of the difficulty in shipping from New Orleans to 
northern ports, and several consignments were stored. Added to this, orders 
from the Ohio, from the low price of baling stuffs, were limited to $90 and $95. 
A decline resulted, and at the close $87 to $95 were the ruling rates. In April 
the range from $87 to 103, the market inactive, But little change took place 
until the middle of May, when reported sales of large parcels of old hemp in New 
York at $130, depressed prices, and buyers obtained lots at $93 to $95. Subse- 
quently an active demand from the Ohio river enabled holders to realize an ad- 
vance of $3 to $5 per ton, and the month closed with the market firm—stock in 
warehouse at the time about 5,000 bales. On the first of June, sales ranged 
from $86 to $100. About the 4th, several large parcels were on the levee, con- 
signed to farmers; they remained there day after day, and at length went off at 
at a decline—say $94 to $96. Low prices prevailed the balance of the month— 
lots of good to prime commanding only from $86 to $93—resulting from the 
accumulated and increasing stock on the market and exorbitant freight charges 
to the Ohio river. By the beginning of the ensuing month (Julv) prices were 
enhanced by a reported failure of the Kentucky crop. Several buyers from that 
State came in and took two or three hundred tons at from $92 to $100, on 
speculation. A further advance was produced by an apprehended disturbance 
between Russia and Turkey, and prices reached $100 to $112 by the 15th. On 
the 25th sales were made at $115 to $117, and on the 28th a Jot of strictly 
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prime (the result of a little excitement between purchasers) brought $120. After 
this, a pause ensued for a week or two; but events leading to the belief of a 
further advance had already em mg and subsequent transactions show the 
result. In August the range was $100 to $119, September $105 to $122, Octo- 
ber $110 to $127, Novernber $105 to $130, December principally at $122 to 
$128. The year closes with between 1,500 and 1,600 bales in warehouse un- 
sold, and holders firm at last quotations. 

In last year’s report, speaking of the crop then preparing for market, we ob- 
served, “It is represented throughout the State as fully an average one as 
regards quantity, and as respects texture is said to be very superior.” This re- 

resentation proved fully correct. The quantity was above the average, and the 
quality met the anticipations of all. 

Ba.E-rope anD Baceinc. In addition to the increase in the receipts of hemp 
this season as compared with last, and the enhanced prices of the article, making 
a money difference in the operations of the two years, of a quarter of a million 
and more, as already mentioned, the item of bale-rope comes in to swell the 
amount to a still greater extent. Receipts this year foot up 58,437 coils, against 
41,674 last, showing a difference of 16,763 coils. This difference, at the ruling 
market rates, gives the sum of $17,000; and when to this is added the advance 
on the whole receipts, over the prices of the preceding year, a cash increase on 
operations sums up $60,000. Sales during the year were unusually large. 
Many Southern orders heretofore sent to the Ohio river, were filled at this point 
—our market offering equal inducement as far as quality is coneerned, and supe- 
rior claira to the consideration of buyers as regards cheaper transportation. 
Sales ranged from 6 a 6%, the larger portion at 6} a 64; last year 4% a 5} were 
the ruling rates. The heavy advance in hemp, of course, led to this result. As 
well as we can ascertain, the quantity manufactured in St. Louis amounts to from 
14,000 to 15,000 coils—of this the Lowell Factory, in the northern part of the 
city, turned out 11,000, the greater part of which found sale in this market. 
Missouri rope gained its standard the past season for excellence of quality, and 
was eagerly sought by Southern buyers. Our manufacturers have certainly equal 
opportunities to compete successfully with others, and superior advantages in the 
procurement of the raw material. The demand for Missouri hemp on the Ohio 
river is yearly becoming greater, owing to the heavy establishments in operation 
there, and still increasing, in this line of business, as well as in that of hackling 
hemp for the Northern markets; and if these can bear an extra charge of trans- 
portation, there is nothing to prevent entire success in this State. 

R. W. 8. Allen, of Kentucky, and J. H. Alexander & Co., McClelland, Scruggs 
& Co., and Douglass & Bier, of St. Louis, have purchased of W. A. Rivhardson, 
of Louisville, the Perry and Slaughter Patent for making bale-rope and hackling 
hemp. The right includes the whole of Missouri and the western half of Illinois. 
Operations will be commenced about the first of April, with machinery sufficient 
to turn out 100 coils rope and three tons hackled hemp per day. The annual 
consumption of hemp will be from two to three thousand tons. The intention 
now is to increase the quantity of machinery during the year. The cost of patent 
and machinery alone is about $30,000. 

We give the prices of the year, embracing Nos. 1 and 2, as follows :— 


January 6060p OU s. cies vine bila on oitis bg $5 75 a 6 50 
February 5 75 a 6 25 ; 6 25 a 6 50 
6 00 a 6°50 | September 6 25 a 6 75 
6 00 a 6 50 | October 6 50 a 6 75 
5 50 a 6 25| November............... 6 60a 7 00 


5 50 a 6 50| December 6 60 a 6 75 


We believe the entire operations in this department, outside of St. Louis, in 
this section of country, are confined to the Penitentiaries of Illinois and Missouri. 
The supply, therefore, is by no means equal to the demand. ‘T'his difficulty will 
now be likely met. J. L. Blaine. of St. Louis, erected an establishment during 
the past summer in this city, which is now in successful operation. With new 
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machinery, and the delays and impediments attendant upon an enterprise of the 
kind, he has already manufactured 100,000 yards. The experiment will prove a 
. successful one, no doubt, the proprietor being experienced in the business. Those 
throughout the country, therefore, who require bagging, will remember that a 
manufactory is now established in St. Louis. 

Tosacco. Receipts this year show an aggregate of 10,198 hhds., less by 3,855 
than those of 1852. Sules at the warehouses (Planters’ and State) stand thus: 
Planters, 3,451; State, 1,895—less than last year, 2,741. The following table 
exhibits the operations at the two houses for eight years past :— 

Planters’. State Warehouse. 


MPR Giaensssaeuetodcndnee seinen 2,573 971 
Ah cine cares sec condadennacionn 8,854 1,235 
Paice Wii a cin atin dd vadenmanenernon 8,184 1,088 
BE aletiatias-<kndo-ente sine neesinnes bes 4,982 867 
Melani bindsnmeranhn<nnans s<ecie 4,169 62 
Nhe hsiacvesbicsconsesdeteousears 4,195 796 
A chiehsiikanisacnke ans apetabnanaae 5,776 2,311 
chink sanngn' 9 s0mprescnensecese 8,451 1895 


This staple alone, we believe, of all the agricultural products of the country, 
shows an important deficit. The cause is to be traced to the limited attention it 
received from the regular as well as irregular planters. Other articles, at the 
time of planting, bore more remunerative prices, and to such the labor of the 
farmer was principally directed. 

We believe, however, that the sales at the warehouses in St. Louis, for the year 
just closed, realized nearly, if not quite as much money as those of 1852. With 
the deficit given, and the range of prices for the two seasons as shown in the 
following statement, the cash receipts, relatively, may be understood with suffi- 


cient certainty :— 
RANGE OF PRICES FoR 1852. 


Lugs, Planters’ Leaf, infer. Fair to Choice and Manufac- 

factory. du. to common, flue. selected, turing. 
WUNMMEY sanconene cece 2a2t %a8 8 a4 4 a5 eres 
February...... Se ae 2a2t 2%24a8 8 a4 4 a5 onae 
) er Sena 2a 2k 2BWadt SHad 4 a5 Ba 6 
BM neck cases ~ 24a24 24a 8 a8 84a4 4 a5 5a 9 
MP icnvcvcvene S28 8§°° TH a8 8 a3} 384 a4 4 a5 5 a 15 
PONE ss dos s wens bus 22a 3 8 a8ht 84a 388 82a 4 4 a5 6 a 15 
eee sieepe %as 8 a3t Sha 32 B3had 4 a5 6a 15 
BUG occas «8 aS8t S8ha4 4a42 6 aS 58 a6 6a ld 
September....... 834a4¢ 4 a4} 4$4a5 5 a St 54052 6ald 
October ......... 84 a 4 4 a4} 4405 5 aft 540858 6al2 
November..... -- 8360888 88a4f 440848 46 a5 6 abt 6a12 
December....... hae wane 83a 4 4 a4} 440442 6a12 


RANGE OF PRICES FOR 1853. 


Fair to fine 
Seconds. shipping. Manufacturing. 
a 


Lugs. - 
January ........ $3 00 a $4 00 $4 00 a $4 50 $4 75 a $5 50 $8 00 a $10 00 


February........ 360a 395 .. e one a 
Maret. i... cscs 850a 400 425a 480 .... ooee 555 a 600 
eer 8650a 475 460a 550 575 a 650 6 00a 1000 
a eee 42a 515 5600a 560 5 75a 700 600 a 11 50 
re $75a 475 480a 5 25 5650a 675 6 00a 18 00 
SU eccscccess 450a 560 5600a 600 600a 8 50 6 50a 1600 
BORED Goi. .00 4%5a 560 5 50a 650 6 25a 8 25 7 00a 15 00 
September. ...... 475 a 565 550a 650 650a 800 ..., sas 
Octuber.......:- 5600a 575 575a 675 700a 8 50 .... pies 
November....... 465a 5 50 .... eee anes yas Be Suv 


The statement is taken from actual sales. Lugs are quoted from common 
shipping to manufacturing, and so with seconds. Manufacturing leaf would have 
brought the extreme price for the same quality at any time to the close. 

VOL, XXX.—NO. IV. 
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In May, 1853, it was generally understood that the growing crop in Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, would prove at least one-third short of that 
of the preceding season. This stimulated the market—speculators came in and. 
bought freely, and prices rose in consequence to very high figures. The expecta- 
tion of a short crop will be realized, but subsequent events have, in a great 
measure, neutralized the effects the deficit was calculated to produce. High 
freights, monetary difficulties, together with European disturbances, have limited 
the demand. Perhaps 1,000 hogsheads purchased on speculation, are still in 
store in this city. The quality of the crop was good—-fully an average—about 
one-half lugs, the other half shipping and manufacturing, in the usual pro- 
ortions. 

Taking the above tables of the prices of the two years, and estimating a hogs- 
head of lugs at 1,600 pounds net, shipping at 1,500, and manufacturing at 1,200, 
it will be found that the money derived from the crop just closed out (although 
deficient 2,741 hogsheads,) will nearly equal the sum obtained for that of the 
preceding season. 

Of the amount received, 8,984 hogsheads came from the Missouri, 1,972 from 
the Mississippi, 5 from the Illinois, 47 from the Ohio, by the Pacific Railroad 48, 

Leap. The product of the Upper Mississippi Mines for the year just closed 
exhibits but a slight increase on that of 1852—say 17,186 pigs, equal to 1,203,020 

ounds. 

r The following statistics have been furnished by a gentleman of Galena, who 
is intimately acquainted with this branch of business. ‘They embrace the amounts 
produced for twelve years past, from 1842 to 1853, inclusive, together with the 
entire shipments per river and lakes :— 


STATISTICS OF THE LEAD TRADE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 











Pigs pro- Equal to Price 1,000 Ibs, Price 100 Ibs, Value at 

Years. duced, pounds, mineral, lead. Galena, 
1842..cceccenee 447,909 81,353,630 $12 85 $2 24 $702,321 31 
1848... ccesonee 559,261 89,148,270 12 60 2 34 916,069 51 
TBE4. 20 000 vine om 624,672 43,727,040 16 88 2 80 1,224,357 12 
1BSB.. 02 ccscdes ~ 778,498 54,491,860 17 67 2 96 1,613,047 88 
1846. ...ccee2e~ 732,408 61,268,210 17 33 2 89 1,481,651 26 
GAT: . occ coset 772,656 54,085,920 19 16 317 1,714,523 68 
TRAG, ccs sweets 681,969 47,737,830 19 82 3 24 1,546,705 69 
TBAG, . ccc nicechs 628,934 44,025,380 22 18 8 67 1,615,731 44 
tee 568,589 $¥,801.250 24 10 4 20 1,671,651 66 
BOGUS 6 0 oek 080% 474,115 33,188,050 25 61 4 08 1,354,062 44 
JOS2, .. cee cvcen 408,628 28,603,960 25 87 4 12 1,178,483 05 
1653, .. we ccccce 425,814 29,806,980 84 41 5 50 1,639,383 90 
Total is’ os cise 7,103,448 497,241,360 16,657,988 94 








SHIPMENTS OF LEAD FROM THE UPPER MINES DURING THE SEASON OF 1858, FROM 
MakcH 2lst TO DECEMBER Isr. 


Ports from whence shipped. 








Shipped via the river, Pigs. Pounds. Value. 
From Galena.......... saitedsedeon’ aaa 22,298.010 $1,226,340 55 
Dubiae cccsccscogecse tines. ¢ SMRAEO 3,069,640 168,830 2 
Potosi... sc ecce ds de dr onth 23,086 1,616,020 88,881 10 
CRRGIO Fs ols odbc ddccvsce 14,186 993,020 54,616 10 
Buena Vista..... s60'ce deeds 2,676 187,320 10,352 60 
Shipped via the lakes...........00 23,471 1,642,970 90,363 38 
Wethle..viieccsee oo bested coee ee 425,814 29,806,980 $1,639,883 90 


The receipts at this port, as given in our general table, aggregate 441,889 pigs, 
against 409,314 last year. Of this, 5,315 came from the Missouri, and the bal- 
ance from the Upper and Lower Mississippi. The Galena table gives the quan- 
tity shipped per river at 402,343—deduct from this the Missouri receipts, and 
the balance, it is fair to suppose, came from the lowér mines—say 34,231 pigs. 
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Prices are advancing each year, as will be observed by the general statement 
furnished above. That statement has reference to Galena rates. At this point 
they are relatively as progressive. In our-last annual report we gave a running 
account of the prices for 1852, as follows: From the first of January to near the 
close of March $4 25 was the rate, when it fell to $4 20, and at the commence- 
ment of April declined to $4 10; about the middle of April it rose to $4 15, and 
continued to rise gradually until the latter part of May, when it attained $4 50; 
from this time until the last of June it alternately stood at $4 45 and $4 50, and 
in July fell to $4 35 and $4 30, and thus remained until the middle of August, 
when it ruled at $4 40; in the early part of September a permanent advance 
commenced, and at the close $4 50 was reached, which was held until the mid- 
dle of November, when it went up to $4 75; during the early part of December 
it ruled firmly at $4 87}, and towards the middle at $5, at the close $5 25, at 
which price our report closed, noticing a decided upward tendency. 

We give herewith, in a briefer form, the ruling prices of 1851 and the year just 
closed :— 


1851. 1853. 
JADUATY .ccccccccccccccccsccce $4 87} to $4 40 $5 50 to $5 75 
BOOPUMY occcscccvcccccsvesces 4874 440 6 00 6 75 
eer bite cnveeese ee 4 40 4 45 6 50 7 00 
Aptilicesscosccccesves POTTTT TT 4 25 4 25 550 6 00 
Asa dich dng «hd ph me 4 15 4 20 605 650 
PE di phn dinn ce ‘0 sme bak e's é¢nen 4 25 4 30 5 40 6 10 
MS tabs hud eis ao ala aa ves Me Bae 535 6 50 
pO ere ee Pere r ree 4 25 4 35 5 30 5 35 
MOE wins din 9.0 cp bodes ecens 42 eee 5 35 5 87 
October........ Ci Rene ekaneeae 4 05 4 10 6 00 6 50 
EE NG TSO Ome 635 650 
BUT ic theeccescts oe ee ane 4 25 4 30 6 35 6 37} 


However slight the increase this year, it is important as showing the first 
symptom of a favorable reaction noticed for several years. In 1847 the trade 
exceeded that of the preceding year, (1846,) but since that period the decline 
has not been gradual, but rapid, falling from 772,656 pigs, in 1847, to 408,628, 
in 1852. ‘This season this decline was arrested, and it is reasonable to suppose 
the trade will return to its former magnitude. The causes to which these effects 
were traced are becoming less powerful. Mining in California is losing now the 
attractions it at first wore, and emigration to that region does not swell its ranks, 
as furmerly, with the most enterprising men engaged in the Upper Mississippi 
lead mines. Remunerative prices, too, will induce a more thorough and exten- 
sive system of working; shafts will be sunk below the water level in the small 
beds of rock; a general interest will be taken by all classes for increasing the 
product, as well those who work for wages as others, by reason of increased 
prices; the proper machinery for draining will be procured, and capital and knowl- 
edge employed for a better and more extensive prosecution of the business, At 
the prices which now rule, a marked improvement in this branch of industry may 
be fully anticipated. 

As regards operations at the Lower Mines, we regret that no data has been 
furnished on which to base a reliable statement. 

Fiovr. Transactions in flour, as per table, will be found far in advance of 
those of last year—say 68,870 bbls, to which must be added 3,393 sks., equal 
to 1,700 bbls.—making the difference between the two years 70,570 bbls. ‘T’otal 
aggregate of receipts per river, 200,203 bbls., and 3,393 sks. ; last year 131,333 
bbls. Of these receipts, 45,131 bbls. came from the Illinois River, 9,264 do. and 
798 sks. trom the Missouri, 2,090 do. and 36 sks. by Ohio boats, 143,718 do. and 
2,530 sks. from the Mississippi. 

Scarcity of cooperage during a portion of the season compelled shipments to 
be made in bags. So much for the river, Below will be found a comparative 
statement of the manufacture of flour by St. Louis mills for three years past:— 
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Nonantum .... 
Atlantic....... 
Phenix ....... 
O’Fallon...... 
Pacific ....... 


Magnolia ..... 
Eagle ........ 


Saxony....... 
Empire....... 
TOOT cnecncece 
Planters’...... 
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1851. 
19,518 
27,268 

5,284 
12,356 
89,760 
16,300 
81,700 
16,700 
85,043 
14,8338 
88,200 








LESHERO 


1852. 
6,000 
41,284 

6,560 
16,948 
10,000 
28,564 
10,600 

5,000 
38,000 
29,810 











1853. 
49,300 

7,500 
18,700 
15,600 
30,750 
12,500 
83,350 
19,800 
48,881 





Chouteau..... 
“ae $s Waar Rae 

ashington .... 
Franklin. ..... 
Union........ 
Missouri. ...... 
Cherry-street.. 
United States.. 


1851. 
9,700 
82,000 
13,500 
12,160 
23,909 
4,878 
9,000 
46,000 


. 1858, 


38,695 


15,000. .... 


24,500 
89,500 
42,000 
21,000 
55,000 





408,099 383,184 457,076 


Receipts per wagons, as far as ascertained, aggregate 80,220 bbls., swelling 


the total brought to and manufactured in St. Louis for 1853, to 737,500. This, 
as before observed, is largely in advance of last year’s operations; the amount 


nearly reaches the trade of 1848. 


Last year closed with country superfine at $4 50, and city brands superfine 
nominally at $4 75 to $5. The following table shows the range for 1851 and 


1852 :— 


1851. 


Jan,... $3 87404 50 


Feb.... 
March.. 
April... 
May .... 
June... 


8 75 
3 60 
8 50 
8 50 
3 60 


a4 60 
a4 50 
a4 50 
a4 50 
a4 50 


1859. 
$3 75a4 00 | July... 
8 75 a8 873) Aug.... 
3 65a8 75 | Sept... 
8 60a3 75 | Oct.... 
8 65a4 75 | Nov.... 
8 75a4 00 | Dec.... 





$3 75 
8 75 
3 60 
3 50 
8 40 
3 75 


1185. 

a4 50 
a4 50 
a4 87 
a4 60 
a4 50 
a4 75 


1859. 


$3 25a3 35 


8 60a3 65 
8 85 a8 50 
8 40a 3 60 
8 65 a3 90 
4 00a 4 50 


The range for the year just closed, (1853,) compiled from our semi-weekly 
reviews, predicated on actual sales, is as follows :-— 


City superfine, 


January .... $4 624 to $4 80 


February ... 


April “ 
May os 
June. i 
July. 
August..... 
September .. 
October...... 
November .. 
December .. 


410 to 
8 80 to 
8 80 to 
8 85 to 
8 90 to 
4 25 to 
4 50 to 
5 50 to 
5 75 to 
5 50 to 


4 87} 


Country superfine. 


4 35 to4 75 
4 00 to4 25 
8 55 to 4 00 
8 75 to 8 90 
15 to4 15 


oan p. m m co CO 


City extra, 
5 00 to seer 


a ee 


4 15 Os wate 


Country extra. 
475 to5 00 


Annrk LP LP PP Pp 





Occasional fluctuations are observable, but a steady advance has distinguished 


15 to5 00 
20 to4 75 
25 to4 50 
87} to 4 75 
25 to4 50 
50 to 5 00 
50 to5 12 
75 to5 25 
50 to6 12 
15 to6 00 
15 to6 25 


the market since May. Intelligence of short crops in Europe was at first exceed- 
ingly contradictory, at one time raising and at another depressing prices, and this 
will account for the variableness, to some extent, which the history of the season 
sets forth. After the fact was established that a heavy deficit marked the Euro- 
pean supply, impediments were presented at home in the way of low waters, and 
consequent high freights, made still more formidable by a terrible epidemic at 
New Orleans, and thus were continued, until the close of the year, the shades of 
difference which rates show. That a demand exists in England and on the con- 
tinent for the whole American surplus, is hardly now questioned; and it is not 
probable, under such circumstances, that flour can fall below closing rates until 
the coming harvest. 

For a greater portion of the summer the Ohio River was too low for naviga- 
tion, and the Southern demand drew its supplies almost entirely from this section. 
This sustained the market materially under the high transportation charges 


which ruled at the time, and the depression occasioned by the yellow fever. 
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The latest steamer from Europe brings favorable news. Previous advices, 
during the month just closed, had a depressing effect, two consecutive arrivals 
having announced a decline. This, with high freights, checked speculation to a 
considerable extent, and rates went down to $5 25 for superfine inspected. 

St. Louis brands maintain their high reputation. Coast orders are generally 
filled by these qualities. The coast trade is steadily on the increase, bs 
the attention of our business men, and will doubtless elicit an interest commen- 
surate with its increasing importance. On the market, at the close, 130,000 
bushels wheat and 40,000 barrels flour. 

Wueart. Good crops and a heavy demand have this year brought forward a 
much larger amount than last year’s statistics show—the increase approaches 
half a million of bushels, Total amount of receipts per river foot up 1,007,467 
sks. and 17,267 bbls. Estimating a sack at 2, and a barrel at 3$ bushels, the 
result is 2,072,491 bushels, Last year’s receipts, 1,663,422 ; difference, 409,069. 
The Illinois River sent out this season 455.375 sks. and 13,412 bbls., the Missouri 
104,917 sks. aud 529 bbls. The Mississippi, 436,937 sks. and 2,139 bbls. Ohio 
River boats brought, (from the Wabash, we presume, principally,) 10,238 sks. 
and 1,187 bbls. In 1847 and 1848 receipts were 2,432,377 and 2,194,780 bush- 
els respectively. Since then, until arrested this year, trade in this grain has shown 
a falling off. We give the statement, commencing with 1846 :— 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 185%. = 1855. 
1,838,925 2,432,377 2,194,786 1,792.535 1,900,088 1,700,708 1,663,422 2,068,893 


It is generally conceded that the growing crop bids fair to be a good one— 
more than an average. Should the present European disturbances continue and 
become more widely spread, supplies will be drawn liberally from this country 
without a doubt, and the transactions of 1854 will equal, perhaps exceed to a 
considerable extent, those of the year just terminated. At any rate, the country 
will have been stripped of its surplus, and the new crop will have nothing in this 
way to contend with. Although the navigation of the upper streams was sus- 
pended by ice several days in the past month, the receipts for the fractional por- 
tion of December aggregate a large amount, showing that the supplies above are 
not yet exhausted. amnaetins prices justify an extensive land carriage, and 
sections remote from navigable rivers, under this influence, contribute large addi- 
tions to the market. 

The new crop came forward in good time; the first samples commanded from 
$1 to $1 05. During the season iarge orders were received on foreign account ; 
they were promptly filled in several instances, embracing the best qualities, at 
from 115 to 125c., including sacks, Buyers were limited, and the temporary 
depressions in the market enabled them to obtain suitable lots at the required 
figures. The year closes with an unusually light stock in the hands of millers, 
and in store—say 130,000 bushels. 

Herewith will be found a monthly statement of receipts in sacks and barrels 
for 1852 and 1853 :— 


1852. 1853. 

Sacks. Bbls. Sacks. Bbls. 
IT ona ns ninco veecccancens 17,190 58 60,319 2,270 
BEE saconestnncescanccen. . taaee 1,546 43,044 2,456 
March........ SEE AEE Pam 102,140 1,826 60,181 1,874 
Fe aay aR Hebe gey 94,914 1,725 79,186 2,052 
DUP chu cscuseredncecieiacees 58,786 1,878 87,225 898 
Cc ieeiccseiectss venee 63,089 2,397 84,906 1,051 
July Deedwveaeseetees Savane ces 44,799 863 88,051 1,079 
ME eS kce cede ei ceavess 51,237 875 90,291 482 
WN 505 CS Besta 61,772 2,316 42,332 962 
i Sis ae Nb we hn bend cis S 74,259 1,452 107,354 636 
November ..... eer eer eee a 104,661 1,783 116,816 1,128 
DOR, fon ci diicica ada wae 58,703 1,651 119,483 2,384 








Mss d00'b0 oceccsceccess 801,928 17,870 1,009,188 17,267 
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RULING RATES OF THE MARKET FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS, EMBRACING THE HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST SALES :—~ , 


1851. 1858. =—:1858. 1851. 1853. 1868. 
Jan..... 75t080 70to85 85t0100| July... 65to80 65to70 50 to 105 
Feb..... 70 80 62 85 65 90) Aug... 70 80 62 79 65 94 


March.. 70 90 65 80 64 95|Sept.... 60 70 69 75 63 100 
April... 60 80 55 80 5&0 90] Oct..... 970 76 70 %% %6 125 
May... 70 85 70 81 60 105|Nov.... 70 15 65 75 15 120 
June... 65 78 75 82 55 105|Dec. .. 75 82 85 100 85 125 





From the above table it will be observed that prices ruled much higher for 
1853 than for the two preceding years. In making the money difference be- 
tween the transactions of the three seasons, therefore, the result in favor of the 
year just closed becomes more apparent. The lowest figures for 1853 were 
for a comparatively small amount; good and prime red commanded steadily, on 
an average, the last six months, from 100 to 110¢. per bushel, and white 101 
to 125¢. 

Corn. Our table of receipts shows an increase this year over last of 114,472 
sacks. The total amount is 459,192 sacks, against 344,720 for 1852. Of this 
the Illinois River furnished 163,813, the Missouri 31,378, the Mississippi, 264,001. 
d be following statement exhibits the monthly receipts for the two years men- 
ioned :— 





1859. 1853. 1859. 1853. 
SR cestntsecs: . + snene 17,810 | July... .ecceveeee 83,008 54,648 
February ..... 0.0% 80,031 14,074 | August ......... ° 17,160 14,838 
MMNUR S vececcsees 53,502 27,211 | September ....... i324 $5,322 
OS ye 54,487 48,785 | October.......see. 9,791 24,496 
BP. oa a Sida me 42,397 51,084 | November........ 22,057 21,541 
SM SRE 58,093 64,395 | December......... 16,875 80,488 





Wited sc nksdes weecsccsveseses ececesccoes eceses --- 844,720 459,192 


For the sake of convenience we give in this connection the range of prices for 
three years past :— 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1851. 1859. 1853. 
Jan..... 44to48c, 88to4le, 85 45] July..... 88to48c. 85to48c. 36 to 58 
Feb... ... 41 46 80 42 382 39) August. 35 40 40 45 39 61 


March.. 35 40 82 87 81 87/Sept.... 83 88 40 45 389 650 
April... 85 40 383 86 380 42/October. 85 40 40 45 88 654 
May.... 384 388 30 43 385 44/Nov.... 31 86 43 60 374 46 
June... 33 86 385 44 387 48] Dec..... 385 40 41 438 34 44 





It will be observed that prices for 1853 ruled generally higher throughout the 
entire year, with the exception of December. Operaticns would, without doubt, 
have been on a more extended scale, but for the impediments of which we have 
already spoken in another place, viz., low water, and the epidemic below, with 
consequent high freights. In August freights attained to 40c. per sack, while 
previous to that they ranged from 12} to 25. Shipments became limited, as rates 
below afforded no margin for profits, and with the want of a general supply at 
New Orleans, and the prevailing sickness, the usual orders to that port were 
transferred, and the trade became dull. This dullness continued to the close, 
and holders here stored for a better time. During the season a good demand 
sprung up on the Ohio River. Distillers in that section bought heavy lots, and 
by this means, to some extent, the trade was enlarged, and prices maintained, as 
shown in the above tables. 

Oats. This grain also shows a heavy increase on the receipts of 1852—say 
over 141,000 sacks, Annexed is the monthly’statements for the two seasons :— 
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1852. 1853. 1859. 1858. 
JANUATY .. ee ceeees 873 18,260 | Joly... ccocessecs 85,389 28,937 
February ......+. 12,650 16,295} August.......... 36,338 48,555 
BOIOR 6 occcccsscs 12,612 23,891 | September ....... 15,275 40,608 


April...........- 40,786 40,343] October.......... 20,808 45,195 
TOOT we vsecccnscee 52,112 42,129 | November........ 27,866 61,990 
June..........2+. 56,621  47,994| December..... pe 10,735 54,458 








EE ci Pie aeo chic s cawbk wk OES Oa wa oe emesees aus 822,110 463,760 


Leaving a balance in favor of the year just expired of 141,750 sacks. The Il- 
linois contributed to this aggregate 121,939 sacks, the Missouri, 3,910, the Mis- 
sissippi 337,820, and 93 sacks came by Ohio River boats. We append a table 
exhibiting the range of prices for three years past :— 

1851. 1852. 1853. 1851. 1859. 1853. 
Jan..... 45t050c. 29to80c. 86t043| July .. 380to3le. 80to 82. 34 to4le. 
Feb..... 52 53 22 26 380 87] August. 26 26 25 29 29 40 
March.. 45 47 22 26 81 86/Sept... 26 27 28 29 30 384 
April... 86 40 24 27 82 85/Oct.... 26 26 381 41 81 89 
May.... 85 87 26 29 $8 &88|Nov.... 26 27 31 41 85 40 
June... 31 383 29 80 32 39) Dec... 30 32 41 42 84% 373 


Prices improved, it will be observed, with the accession of supplies, ranging 
above the general rates of both preceding years. A light demand came from the 
Ohio River, and some shipments were made in that direction. High freiyvnts 
with the prostration of business of the South during the summer months, affected 
oats materially, but for which these transactions would have been much larger. 

Bartey. A monthly exhibit of the amount of this grain received for the two 
past years, although the article adds comparatively little to the Commerce of the 
city, may not be uninteresting :— 








1852. 1853. 18}2. 1853. 

JANUALY... ce eeeees B04 5,280 pdulysn.cesevecccces 584 322 
February.........+- 903 676 | August ............ 2,855 1,965 
ME GN oceetedae 6,500 3,830 | September ......... 5,139 6,148 
BO cS cnsvecesccces 6,427 17,986 | October............. 4,653 4,693 
BPs su weccces ace 2,807 7,934 | November.......... 12,023 7,728 
 viaeke ese cece 876 2,254 | December........... 4,470 8,281 
1 BRP Ep AAPG ARS? Ere Fam pay wsinieea ees a 4s 45,831 62,032 


Showing a difference in favor of the year just closed of 16,201 sacks. Of the 
amount received, the Illinois River furnished 2,572 sacks, the Missouri 226, the 
Ohio, 6,221, the Mississippi 53,013, The soil aud climate of Iowa are weil adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of barley, and hence the comparatively large receipts from 
the Upper Mississippi. During the year, an impetus was given to the article by 
the purchase of large lots for the New York market, and prices advanced from 
the low rates ruling at the time. 

Subjoined will be noticed the ruling monthly prices for the year 1853; the 
prices of 1852 were not given in the last annual report :— 


18)3, 1853. 
January ....ccscesccevecs S006 GS PO is caciidennvec sees 38 to 45 
February ..... Coccvceee oe 50 .. | August......... ccoscnee 50 (55 
Mareh ...ciccccccccvcccs 45 46 | September ..........e0+ 47 55 
BET nccectccnveess tien aa ei 47 55 
MP ac pecccccccscccess oe 874 40 | November............0. 60 62} 
Se 4s cap aphane secs 87% 464) December... ........c000% 58 60 





Our city manufacturers are not able as yet, it appears, to appropriate the stock 
which reaches this market, limited as itis. Large lots of receipts this year were 
shipped to New York, and it seems the Ohio furnished us over 6,221 sacks of bar- 
ley, and 10,000 bbls. ale. 

Rye. The table of monthly receipts herewith given shows a large increase in 
this cereal also :— 
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1853. 1853. 
January... ...+seeeeees SACkS, 49 | July......cseeeeeeeees Backs, 113 
BNGET +c necascccenccosess 59 | August........seeeeseeerees 2,109 


TENGE s vs cangumseccctensecs 958 | September.........eeeeeeees 1,335 
MR 4.00 ochabvaerocesccnsns 1,882 | Oetober......cccecccccescccs 1,380 
SEE chavs apaenevesuapec ours 2,560 | November .......c.0seeeeree 1,278 
Gis ho ticnvancdsdenneveces 2,017 | December .......ccccesccces 482 


Of this amount, 797 sacks came by the Illinois River, 120 by the Missouri, 42 
by the Ohio, and the balance, 13,788, by the Mississippi. Last year (1852) re- 
ceipts were stated at 6,904 bushels. According to this, the year just closed has 
more than quadrupled the amount; and rye, in the way of accession, compara- 
~— is in advance of other grains. 

e give the monthly prices, taken from actual transactions during the year :— 











1853. 1833. 
oe ee ee 90 00 BOL SONG conc cs ccccccentcceess 50 to 54 
ox ccnn cn tune cauns 45 ..| August...... deeenecs ences 45 650 
MERI. oo ecciseccwasss sie es 50 55 | September........ ....++ 46 43 
Beh msiaincd scias Aaea4s . 47 55 | October...... padieewek a CCS 
is tie nbitencusites 50 65 | November........scceeeee 55 = 60 
June ..... sees ecien jaunee® 50 62 | December..........ccecees 48 58 


Last year (1852) the range was from 48 to 55. With the greater difference, 
therefore, in supplies, rates were much higher during the season just closed. 

Bran. We refer to the general table of receipts for the amount of this article 
brought forward, per river, during the year just ended. No data is preserved by 
which to institute a comparison with the business of former years; but from the 
increase in flour already noticed for 1853, it may be supposed a corresponding 
increase was also effected in bran. 

The ruling monthly prices for the year will be found in the following table :— 


1853. 1898. 
rr oseense Oe OP Fcc cevegendocctasecs 674 to 73 
POO coccccsccccese eee 55 70] August...... eccccccses . 50 8610 
MED scehecescccs esecnes 55 60} September.......... on” ae: 
BEM ecicccvevssscvecee eee 65 =... | October... .... ccc cceeeee 54 68 
Sl Aes scebeinenee<senas . so pe | PUNE occ ccrcccvceses 623 70 
Gee ticsnssthecconneec 65 75} December......... eevee 624 75 





The above prices are per 100 Ibs., including sacks. No sale during the month 
of May is to be found in our reviews of the market. 

Provisions AnD Larp. Operations in this department of trade do not show so 
favorably for the year just closed as those in others already noticed. Farmers 
realized high prices for their hogs, but buyers generally sunk money on the prod- 
ucts. The history of the season’s transactions is a very plain one, and can be 
given in few words. 

A prevalent opinion was entertained at the opening, that the stock of hogs in 
the country did not exceed to any great extent the amount cf the previous year, 
and that this excess would be counterbalanced by a deficiency in weight, sup- 
posed to exist, of some 10 to 15 per cent. The result showed an increase of 
480,000 hogs, with a deduction of only 5 per cent for light weight--equal to a 
difference, as compared with the crop of 1851-2, of 380,000 head. The number 
oo in the following different States, for the two past seasons, is thus given 

y the Cincinnati Price Current :-—- 
1851-9. 1859-3. 


1851-2. 1859-3. 
Ohio. Cre -s 547,373 603,152 | Illinois.....No. 231,519 824,850 











Indiana....... . 447,352 590,945 'Towa........ ° 40.500 52,850 
Kentucky ..... 205,600 838,200 | Missouri. .... 69,436 87,200 
Tennessee ..... 10,000 36,500 | Michigan....... 10,800 10,400 

Total...... eeteee PROSTHESES HHH EEE OEE 1,562,580 2,044,097 
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Hoes. Prices, at the beginning, opened at $4 75 to $5, and by the Ist of De- 
cember reached $6; from this they gradually rose to $6 10, $6 25, $6 30, and 
$6 40, and the year (1852) closed with rates as high as $6 50. Mess pork, 
which had ruled high from June to October, (say $18 to $20 per bbl.,) encoun- 
tered a temporary check in the latter month, but rallied again to its highest price 
about the beginning of the packing season, and closed out briskly and firmly at 
this figure. This gave an impulse to the speculative feeling abroad, which was 
further stimulated by an unprecedented Eastern demand for green meats. Buy- 
ers from the Atlantic cities operated largely. They purchased the products at 
an advance on the price of hogs, and by this means the rates were buoyed up and 
sustained. It is hardly necessary to say that all these eastern speculators were 
more or less injured by such operations, and many of them ruined. Several lots 
of meat purchased by them in this market, were subsequently resold here at a 
loss of 25 to 30 percent. As soon as this demand subsided, a general panic per- 
vaded the market, and prices toppled lower and lower, as the range given in our 
tabular statement will show. Several operators at this point, as well as else- 
where, made purchases at the early decline, for the purpose of grading the cost of 
their stock to a saving point; but they only became the more deeply involved in 
their struggle at extrication, and finally wound up with a net loss of about 33 
per cent. The money. lost, however, remained in the country—in the hands of 
the agriculturists. 

The present season commenced under entirely different circumstances from 
those that marked the opening of the last. Operators had just emerged from dis- 
astrous transactions—the hog crop was believed to be large—old meats closed 
out at a decline, with a dull market, and money was difficult to obtain. To this 
time these considerations still have weight. Buyers have been unwilling, so far, 
pie over $4 net, and but few lots have commanded higher rates. Sellers were 
and are still, in a great many instances, unwilling to submit to this price, and the 
number of hogs killed is not equal to that of last year at the same time. This 
effect is apparent in many other places. Business this season may equal that of 
last, (60,000 head,) but to go beyond this to any extent will require no little ac- 
tivity during the time yet remaining for operations. 

For future reference, we give the amounts packed at the different prominent 
points in Illinois, lowa, and Missouri :— 


ILLINOIS, 

1851-2. 1852-3. | 1851-9. 1859-3. 
Shawneetown ..... 4,000 16,000 | Barry.......0.. 0 3,400 8,500 
Beardstown....... 24,400 87,700 | Pittsfield...... staca 1,500 2,000 
Knoxville ........ 650 200 | Party ..cesceee jie 4,276 5,178 
Quincy fv'e'e Ce ccdue 17,500 15,000 | Lacon .....cceeee 11,850 6,500 
Lawrenceville..... 1,100 2,650} Heory ........0. . 600 4,000 
Pcs te vingsane 2,880 1.157 | Peoria... .......006 17,000 $8,000 
ee 1,400 600 Rushville......... 2,600 2,750 
Macomb..... ..s. 8,000 8,900 | Frederick ........ 1,200 1,500 
Blandinsville...... 1,100 500 Springfield...... * 10,000 22,000 
Middletown. ..... 600 none, | Lagrange ........ 1,930 2,500 
Cr ee 25,000 27,000 Oquawka......... 6,500 5,300 
OUAWA . oc cccccee 1,855 1,344 Warsaw and Ham- 
PON ciiceds Py 16,000 10,000 ilton........... 3,500 7,000 
Graysville bid alshe.o 3 mn 2,990 5,456 | Monmouth........ 7,976 8,400 
Ee 8,000 2,200 Galena....... a 5,000 6,000 
Phillipstown....... 900 600 Meredosia........ 5,257 2,000 
SEED vt 6.04 40:6 " 8,378 PE a 1,400 8,000 
Rockport....... os 2,678 2,965 , Fulton County .... 17,100 18,100 
New Canton...... none, 1,500 | Chicago..........- 13,000 50,000 





MER Gia dak v6 60.0 00 6h6 6a dhe eee aoe heroes 231,569 324,856 
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IOWA. 
1851-9. 1852-8. 1851-9.  1859-8> 
Dubuque......... 5,800 7,500 | Iowa City........ 4,000 5,500 
Museatine........ 8,000 13,000 '! Fort Madison ..... 500 4,500 


a acd otee 2,000 8,000 
Keokuk........... 10,000 14,000 
WE i wickdévetiiond cxckadcvntccwi’ veh beteriickies 40,500 53,500 


Burlington........ 11,000 —6,000 








; 


MISSOURI, 


1851-9. 1859-3. 1851-9. 1859-3. 

St. Lonis......... 47,000 60,000} Lagrange......... 8,500 2,500 
Hannibal...... .. 7,876 11,5001 Palmyra........- 2,000 8,200 
Alexandria ....... 5,000 7,000 | Louisiana ........ 8,000 3,000 
Frankford ........ 80 none. 
Total ..... is Bais otal 6M Ca CORRES He 0'e oc ORE KaRE NS 69,436 87,200 





Wuisky. A comparative statement of the receipts of 1852 and 1853, exhibits 
an increase in the transactions of the latter. The following is the monthly state- 


ment :— 

1859. 1853. 1852. 1853- 
January..... sepiear 666 2,858] July.........ee06- 3,943 8,764 
February... ......+.- 4,702 GAOL LAMNeNE on covcccsese 2,501 4,188 


March .........0++- 6,681 5,908] September......... 1,885 3,756 
Bs otcnns $0ik'ee 4,814 5,835 | October ..........0- 5,064 8,519 
ME (ants cacsansaan 4,647 4,916 | November.......... 4,390 4,706 
GENS a ach kone cnae 3,472 8,255 | December..........+. 2,903 2,668 








45,568 49,774 


Prices for the year just ended ruled much higher, also, as the following state- 
ment proves :— 


1852, 1853. 
January..... eeeeeas os camenieen 16 to 18 19 to 19% 
February...... evccsceees aw esee 15} to 16 18 to 19 
March..... RSA Ee oe ka 15% to 16} 174 to 19} 
PT oncbccsnes sine bine ene wae 15% to .. 172 to 184 
MN savlovecéabacs obeccee oes 16} to 17 18} to 19 
Wes Sake sesWens errr rrr ee 16 to 17% 19 to 22 
Dhak oenktiss kcenewow 164 to 174 22 to 24 
a ee seen a ee éan 17 to 20 22 to 24 
September...........0 onesies 18} to 19 22 to 224 
October: .... 0 on cees cobeee dels 16 to 184 224 to 26 
November.......... Perey rT 18} to 20 204 to 2384 
DOO. 0. +hccncsisicnséien 19% to .. 20 to 22} 


Of the amount received for 1853, 20,335 barrels came from the Illinois River, 
291 from the Missouri, 2,127 from the Ohio, and 27,021 from the Mississippi. 

Groceries. Under this head are included sugars, molasses, syrup, and coffee. 
As per table it will be observed that the importations of the year embrace 50,774 
hhds., 13,993 bbls., and 40,257 boxes and bags of sugar, 53,554 bbls. and hhds. 
molasses, 868 bbls. syrup, and 104,467 bags of coffee. This is largely in ad- 
vance of last year’s imports, given as follows: Sugars 35,283 hhds., 27,672 bbls. 
and boxes, 31,745 bags; coffee 96,240 sks.; molasses 54,933 bbls. and hhds, The 
crop of sugar for the year 1852 was a heavy one, and a large part of the surplus 
was forwarded to this section. Navigation being unobstructed in the early part 
of the season, gave opportunity for shipments. The receipts exhibit large amounts 
during the first months of the year—say for January 6,539, February 5,546, Mareh 
12,615 hhds. We refer to the general table tor facts in relation to monthly im- 
ports and the aggregate amount brought forward.* 


* For this table see “* Commerciat Statistics” in present number of the Werchants’ Magazine. 
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New Sugar was received at this point about the 24th of October, 1352, and 
brought 6c. By the first of December it declined to 4§c., at which it remained 
until January, 1853, when it fell still further, say to 4} and 4$e. for fair, and con- 
tinued thus until the Ist of February; it then gradually advanced, and by the 
close of that month reached 5c., when the market became full and the rate went 
to 4%, then to 43, at which it ruled until about the middle of August, when it 
rallied again and sold during September as high as 5}; in October prices once 
more declined, and by the last of November sales of old were made at 4} for 
prime, Operations for sugar during the year resulted in a net loss of 25 per 
cent. The crop for 1853-4 is said to be equal to that of the preceding season. 

Molasses opened at 30c. in November, but in December and January it had 
declined to 26; it rallied again and touched 30 in February, after which it went 
down, and during the spring and summer ranged at 28, and 25 at close; and in 
the fall a further decline was effected, until in November it reached 2le. ’ 

Coffee started at 94c. in January, and advanced to 11. by February, holding 
this position through March ; after this it declined to 9} and 10c., and thus re- 


mained until September, when it went up gradually, and at the close has reached, 


the price of 13¢. 

As regards salt, we refer to table of receipts and general prices. 

Fruit. Receipts will be found heavy. We give below the number of sacks 
received, referring to the general table for other particulars under this head. Large 
quantities of dried fruit came in barrels and boxes, but as no distinction was 
made in manifests between green and dried apples in such packages, we confine 
the statement in this place to sacks. 





eon OEE ERLE COE ee 1988 [Taly’. «ves ses eecceee ieee’ 235 
dee a EL SUI 1,904 | August ........0. bea CENe te . 350 
_ sane LELEEE ALE EL LEE 3,856 | September.........+0+- co ee «=, 2,024 
MND iiss ives Ge ee ee eee 8,656 | October .......0.00% Kikinine¥e ‘ 8,362 
MAN’ iid 5 VL Hevea Cais 1,655 | November Nisa wite-een'e te day: tbe A 3,237 
TTT ee eee 499; December ........eeeeeeeees 3,280 

BE cttned euitw unin eeeee Seem eee ee seer eres eseseeeee eeeeeeece 25,443 


It may not prove uninteresting, as showing the progress of fruit culture in 
this region, to give the different amounts from the different rivers. From the 
Missouri were received 6,287 sacks, from the Mississippi 8,874, the Ohio 10,014, 
and the Illinois 268. A very large proportion from the Mississippi was from 
points below St. Louis, brought principally by the Cairo packets. This State 
appears to be in advance of that of any other adjacent section in thisline. Fruit 
from the Missouri River is held in higher reputation, and the cultivation of apple 
orchards particularly has evidently received from the farmers on that stream de- 
served and early attention. The following are the ruling rates of the year :— 


DRIED APPLES. 





January. ........ oe. $145 to 1 50/July...........06. » id Dine! OM wane 
ee ee ee a a. eg . 15 to cece 
cava Cr LETTE - 185 to 1 50|September........... 60 to 15 
BO Cb ine isu ie cans 90 to 1 25) October..... bdsm in 70 to 75 
MD UChi awe ceeees 70 to 1 00) November ........+.- 70 to 85 
ere eiedee FE BOI 6 ccdigesess 85 to 95 
DRIED PEACHES, 
Sere G1 69} fo 3°78 AIWF i csccdiivaris cscs OO Vee" 
Pc anivécdies 278° ww. August: osccs cece sade RO* wees 
Ss pete ines « 216 to September ......... $1 00 to 1 05 
April.....seceeeeeee 2 374 to 2 75 | October...-......20 100 to 1 25 
DE iinh udien iat ie ai’ 226 to 2 874| November ......... 106 to 110 
ROSA eeu S 25. 10), nc-e, | DROIT. a 00000008 115 to 1 20 


Seep anp Beans. The general table above will show the receipts of seed 
per river. From the principal oil manufactory in St. Louis we learn that 22,931 
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bushels of flaxseed were received during the year just closed, by wagons, and 
that the increase over the previous year’s receipts amounts to 8,880 bushels. This 
article is likely to become one of great importance to the agriculturist. We an- 
nex = account of a new method already discovered for rendering the stalk 
available. 

Three or four weeks since we published an article on the subject of flax and 
flaxseed, and its cultivation in this and adjoining States, not for the seed alone— 
which, it seems, makes in itself a good crop—but with a view to the sale of the 
fiber. We then stated that gentlemen had appeared in this market ready tu give 
the highest prices for flax in its prepared state—§$250 per ton—and that this 
price ought to insure its increased cultivation. Since then, numerous letters 
have been addressed to us, showing the interest taken by farmers in the subject 
—making inquiries which we think it best to answer in this general way. The 
gentleman who was then more particularly referred to as being ready to make 
contracts, is now in Philadelphia, where he is a partner in the * American Linen 
Manufacturing Company,” with a capital of $500,000, of which sum $350,000 
is paid in and invested in the buildings and machinery. 

This gentleman—Mr. Thomas Kimber, Jr.—will gladly, we are assured, an- 
swer all inquiries addressed to him on the subject of the cultivation of flax, and 
its preparation for market. He has made it the subject of his study for some 
years, and is very familiar with it. There are several machines in use for the 
preparation of flix for market, and we have before said that inquiries addressed 
to any one in Washington County, N. Y., where flax is extensively raised and 
prepared, would be satisfactorily answered. The price of the machines in use 
there, we believe, is about $400. But we do not suppose they are so good as 
Buchanan’s Patent, recommended by Mr. Kimber, and which will cost about 
$1,000. It is very simple, but complete; and the process of change is so rapid 
under the influence of the steam as applied, that the fiber is completely separated 
from the stalk and all glutinous substance, dried and ready for the market in 
less than a half a day. One of these machines, it will readily be perecived, could 
prepare a vast amount of flax for use in a little while. Rights to use this patent 
have already been sold for Wisconsin and Indiana, but not for Io wa, Illinois, or 
Missouri. Communications in relation to these machines, addressed to Mr. Kim- 
ber, at Philadelphia, will be promptly responded to, and we refer our correspon- 
dents to him for detailed information on the whole subject. 

In 1851 the heaviest decline occurred in castor beans. An attempt was made 
at that period to encourage the growth by liberal prices, but large importations 
of East India oil checked this ovement at once, and every subsequent effort 
has failed to bring our farmers back to the culture. Indiana and Illinois conse- 
quently veased, in a great measure, to pay any attention to this plant. The efforts 
of farmers have been directed to wheat, corn, hogs, and other products, while 
this article is comparatively abandoned. We refer to the table of receipts per 
river, and range of prices given in another place. In 1852, receipts per wagons 
amounted to 96,612 bushels, 1853 shows ouly 55,163—decrease 41,449. 

Coat. The annexed table exhibits, so fur as it was possible to ascertain, the 
consumption of this article for the year 1853. It embraces all the coal weighed 
by the scales belonging to the city and private individuals, and so far as they are 
an indication of the amount consumed, is perfectly correct. 


South Market scales... .. bus. 609,791 | St. George’s scales ........ 379,285 





Market-street scales. .... ius 261,847 | North Market scales........ 84,605 
Soulard Market scales....... 752,290 _ 
i ee ee ese 5 sia ata (cM deeacdevks bdannauea eee 


Add to this amount the coal consumed by the Messrs. Belcher & Bro., at their 
sugar refinery, which is weighed by themselves, and estimated at 300,000 bushels, 
and the amount used by the Iron Rolling Mill Company, which is not included 
in the above table, and set down at 450,000, making in all 2,837,818 bushels of 
coal. 

CooreraGE. Receipts show, for the season just closed, 98,141 pieces—34,296 
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from the Illinois, 16,140 from the Missouri, 3,915 from the Ohio, and 44,790 
from the Mississippi. An extra demand has evidently existed for flour barrels, 
and priees have ranged high accordingly. The appended table exhibits the rates 
at which whisky and flour barrels ruled during the year:— 


FLOUR BARRELS. 





SET 606280 vencccveses B74 w 2. [| JUly..cccccccccccccececers 40a 45 
IS 6 5 4.040000 08.000 0 874 a 42] August.......cccccccevees 50 a 65 
a Sera 42 a45 | September......... sesece - 46055 
BE hsb bebicbaciccces 40 245) October... .....ceeeeeeee 50 a 53 
oP AROS ae 40 a45/November............ee00 55 a 65 
MUR asedidicccesccocces OO WOBTMMOONOT occ cscieciccaves 56 a 60 





WHISKY BARRELS. 
Ra decinceces OO WEE jcies LOU caccoccedcanses” COE 
1 


February..... eobnees OS. x cua.t Ue cc ccscte eee 00a 1 20 
MU #544660 cscccee 1 00 a $1 20| September........... 110a 1 25 
BO ibdcene divin sere * oe ee error 3 MOM... nix. 
EES a 1 00a 1 15] November........... ee 
I Gn tink s n'ai nine oe 874 a 1 00) December.... ....... 1 30a 


Pork barrels this season opened with $1 25 to $1 35, bacon casks $1 50, 
and lard kegs 50 to 55c. 


STATEMENT OF THE FOREIGN VALUE OF GOODS, WARES AND MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO 
ST, LOUIS, AND THE DUTIES COLLECTED IN THE YEAR ENDING 31sT DECEMBER, 1853, 
VIZ :— 


Amounts during Dutiable Value. Duties Collected, 
First Quarter, ending 31st March, 1853........... $156,183 17 $46,862 79 
Second “ “ 8d June, Oe ROE 832,869 24 101,783 10 
Third “ “ 30th September, 1853........ 170,830 50 57,493 45 
Fourth “ “  $lst December, “ ....... 257,892 f0 83.121 10 





$917,275 71 $289,260 44 





Foreign value and the duties thereon remaining in 


public store on 31st December, 1853 .......... $14,107 70 $14,107 70 
Entered for consumption, constructively warehoused, 

viz: Various goods, ware, and merchandise..... 42.611 00 18,676 70 
Sugar and molasses (part to arrive)..........2.+ 269,144 00 80.740 20 
Railroad iron, . SbEN RET es 193,848 00 59,861 50 








$519,705 70 $168,386 10 


With reference to the first statement, the importations were as follows, viz:— 


From Dutiable Value. Duties Collected* 
England ........eee0 Seveccvcewbecwsddess ee. $487,750 88 $134 965 67 
France. .....ccsccccccceces seccccceveccccece 47,855 40 38,616 48 
Germany and Holland..... cece ceeereceeee coe 79,500 48 23,670 14 
Spain and certain of her dependencies..... et teces 96,248 00 29.053 90 
Matanzas and Manilla......... Gocteeoncece cece 78,485 60 23,695 50 
Pernambuco and Bahia......... wecenessceenss : 124,606 00 87,481 80 
Various other places and ports........ eoctecceee 2,329 95 1,876 95 








$917,275 71 $289,260 44 


The general description of said importations, in reference to the various foreign 
ports, were as follows, viz :— 

From England—Hardware, cutlery, railroad iron, earthen, glass, and china 
ware, tin plates, tin, iron, and copper, including dry and fancy goods in a small 
ratio. 

From France—Brandy, wine, cigars, cordials, sardines, &c., (but chiefly 


brandy.) 
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From Germany and Holland—Fancy goods, patent leather, toys, and other 
articles in great variety. 

From Manilla and Matanzas, Bahia and Pernambuco—Principally sugar and 
molasses. 

From Spain and dependencies the same. 

From various other places and ports, comprises almost every article of trade. 


Hospital moneys collected were as follows, viz:— 


First Quarter of 1858........ «. $529 28 | Third Quarter of 1853........ $715 68 
Second -y ee ecescese 769 87 | Fourth “ senteen. NTA BO 


vse ciwvwnntkeskas eee ete ee Ce eee ees eeeseeeeeeeeeeee $2,787 53 


Amount expended for the relief of sick and disabled seamen and boatmen, $4,000 00 
Amount collected from passenger steamers and for licenses to pilots and 
engineers, under Act of Congress approved 30th August, 1852........ 2,176 50 


‘Tonnage of steam vessels belonging to this district, and remaining 31st De. 
cember, 1853 ........ PERSE LECT cadbicbecdddbodocecececete . OO7T14 9655 


It is worthy of remark to state, in reference to the seemingly small increase 
during the year just closed, that there had been an accumulated tonnage reported 
heretofore, which were not abated—for the lack of official information as to their 
loss and the manner thereof—which was deducted at the close of the year, and 
amounted to upwards of 10,000 tons, 

The duties collected in the years 1849 to 1853 inclusive, were as follows, viz: 


1849.... $73,970 87-100 | 1851.... $239,818 68-100 | 1853.... $289,260 41-100 
1850.... 175,001 16-100 | 1852.... 290,168 85-100 


N.B. The falling off of duties collected during the year 1853, compared with 
1852, is consequent upon the detention of sugar, molasses, and railroad iron not 
arriving at this port under warehouse and transportation entries—-attributable to 
the recent sickness, &c., at the original port of entry, and the continued low 
stage of water. Otherwise the aggregate of duties would have been nearly 
$400,000.* 

Woop. The following is a table showing the amount of wood landed and 
measured at the wharf, for the year 1853:— 





Cords. Fees. | Cords, Fees, 

January.......00- 2,968 $177 57 July............ 4,878} $240 65 
February......... 1,584 89 04/| August........... 8,122 165 624 

March .sescecsese 3,519 184 95 |September........ 2,437 191 24 

MDT oo csvccvcces 4,214 215 41 | October....... eee 6,620} 350 25 
ee A 4,112 213 47 November ......5 4,703 228 44 
Bae ae oe 2,831 103 45 | December........ 8,7914 182 40 
Datel os Bi date sccsen siete biiinnarop aseeeve vie Miho 4500. 003 


The fees charged in the above table are paid into the city treasury, as the offi- 
cer receives a regular salary. 

This table embraces the wood actually landed and measured by the officer ap- 
pointed by the city, and within the city limits. There isa considerable quantity 
of which we have no data, landed north of the city, and within the jurisdiction of 
Bremen. 

Lumper. We have from Mr. John H. Ferguson, late an Inspector and Measurer 
of Lumber, the following report of the lumber received in St. Louis during the 
year. It has been personally obtained from the merchants and manufacturers, 
engaged in the business, and may be relied upon :— 


* For a statement of imports into St. Louis by the river, see * Commercial Statistics” in the pre- 
sent number of the Merchants’ Magazine. 
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LUMBER RECEIVED IN 1853, FROM ALL QUARTERS, BY THE MERCHANTS. 
I Maa nine bn ns onc.e.cs os oo 4s0n nunehaeecatsaasce . are 
ME GSA SaEELN cede nes ipergccyccrsscescubedbccancegavocsnes . CHEEEO 
ME TT eS GEC tar es cesc cel cgsessconcesccacecese tes bastuctenees . Se 
NG an swhegiaraveces epeccssccasssecs quneasrbuphee teaee 22,748 


During the year, there have been purchased by the city mills, the following: 


Dn ds SAAR 64a bibce 0 00.0 6 Oa 0.0.9.0 0 0:09 000.06 00 otesescece et CHnee . Eee 
Lumber manufactured therefrom. ..........cccccscccccscccceces «e- 238,995,545 
ME UNE WEES 5 05 5 Cc Oa Obs Cans U¥cb haa ce ocea basa eee ccccoeesl¥O, ° TO76000 
Plank road stuff received by the county for roads by way of rafts and the 

et TE VETS EER ERTELILE TELE REET CEE CTE CK in UE i et 


The above shows, in the receipt and consumption of sawed lumber, 60,786,332 
feet. This at least is some evidence of the advance of building, &c., &., in the 
city of St. Louis. 








on a 
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ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT FOR CORN, 


We copy from the Belfast (Irish) Mercantile Journal, the following decision 
in one of the British courts :—* 


M‘Curtin et al., vs. Jonides et al.—The plaintiffs in this action were Messrs. 
M‘Curtin & Riley, corn merchants, of Liverpool, and the defendants were Messrs. 
Jonides & Co., Greek merchants, London. The declaration stated that the de- 
fendants bought of the plaintiffs a cargo of Ibrailla Indian corn, to be paid for on 
handing in the shipping documents; that the plaintiffs were ready to hand in those 
documents, but the defendants refused to receive the cargo and pay the price. 
The defendants pleaded to the first count that they made no such contract, and 
to the remaining part of the declaration they pleaded that they were never in- 
debted. 

They then said that the plaintiffs did not hand over the documents, or any of 
them, relating to the goods, and they were not ready or willing to hand them 
over. They then pleaded a general plea of fraud and covin, also another plea of 
fraud, the particular fraud alleged being that the plaintiffs concealed from them 
information concerning the vessel; 6thly, they pleaded that it was mutually 
agreed the contract should be rescinded; 7thly, that the plaintiffs sold the cargo 
to other parties, and thereby broke the contract; 8thly, that, at the time of mak- 
ng the contract, the plaintiffs warranted the said cargo of Indian corn to be of 
fair average quality, whereas it was not so. There were then two pleas in which 
the defendants alleged that the contract was in writing, signed by Mr. Mongredien, 
as the agent of the defendants, and was for the sale of goods of the value of £10, 
which was not accepted, nor anything given in earnest or part payment, and the 
plaintiffs afterwards altered such contract in a material particular, by striking out 
certain words, imputing that the goods were of fair average quality. 

The action was brought to recover £894, the loss which the plaintiffs had 
sustained by the defendants refusing to perform the contract into which they had 
entered with the plaintiffs. 

The sale note sent to plaintiffs, by Mr. Mongredien, contained the words “ of 
fair average quality,” which the plaintiff objecting to, scored bis pen across the 
words, and wrote so to the broker, who replied that it was customary for those 
words to be inserted in all sales of the kind. It was contended by defendants 





* The journal does not give the name of the court or place of its sitting. 
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that, in doing so, the contract was voided, but plaintiffs pleaded that a contract, 
when it was made through the medium of a broker, was not, by the bought and 
sold notes, although the bought and sold notes might be in evidence of it; but 
when the broker, at the time he made the contract, entered that contract in his 
own book, the book was the contract and not the notes. The shipping docu- 
ments having been forwarded by the plaintiffs, through their bankers, the day 
after, that they might receive their money, was contended by them to be sufficient 
proof that they did not consider the contract void. 

It was further contended by defendants, that the plaintiffs knew the vessel (the 
Aghios Nicolaos) had touched at several places, and amongst others, at Malta, 
before they effected the sale, and that this not having been stated, it was a fraudu- 
lent sale, to which knowledge the plaintiffs pleaded entire ignorance, and offered 
to leave the matter to arbitration if defendants wished, but they declined, and 
abandoned the contract altogether, as the vessel had put into Athens, Nauplia, 
and Malta. Evidence was brought forward to prove that the cargo was of fair 
average quality, and that it was sold under protest only after it had been aban- 
doned by the purchaser. It was decided that there should be a verdict for de- 
fendants on first and second pleas, on the ground that the bought and sold notes, 
if produced, would both of them have constituted the contract: but when pro- 
duced, the plaintiff having altered the writing, he had vitiated the contract. In 
coming to this decision, his lordship recited the case of * Mollet,” and also “ Pow- 
ell vs. Divett.” On all the other pleas there was a verdict for the plaintiffs. 


CONTRACT FOR THE SALE OF GOODS. 


An action was brought to recover the price of a cargo of China stone sold by 
the plaintiff to the defendant. A, the defendant, had ordered the goods of B, 
directing B to insure the cargo, and to send it by ship to C, a carrier, by whom 
it was to be finally delivered to A. The stone was shipped, and a bill of lading, 
signed by the captain, transmitted to C, to whom the stone was made deliver- 
able. The ship sailed with the cargo on board, and in five days afterwards was 
lost at sea. Either on the day when the ship was lost, or on the day following, 
A, the purchaser, received a copy of the bill of lading, and notice that it had 
been transmitted to C. He was also informed that the vender would not insure ; 
but it was not until twelve days afterwards that A—who, in the mean time, not 
withdrawing the notice of non-insurance, had done nothing to repudiate the con- 
tract--received a communication informing him of the loss of the cargo. Judg- 
ment was for the defendant, the court holding that there was no evidence of an 
acceptance and receipt of the goods within the statute, and that consequently the 
defendant would not be bound by the purchase.—Meredith vs. Meigh, 21 L. T., 


Rep. 137. 


oe 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


In a case tried before the Court of Queen’s Bench, (Pollard vs. Ogden,) the 
payee and acceptor of a bill were both customers at the same bank, the bill be- 
ing payable there. The payee discounted the bill with the bank, which after. 
wards discounted it with another bank. When the bill was presented at the bank 
for payment by the holder, the acceptor’s account was overdrawn, and he stopped 
payment the same day after banking hours. The bank paid the bill by a check 
for a gross sum, including the bill in question, as well as others paid by the 
holder on the same day. The jury found that the bank paid the bill to the 
holder as indorsers, and not for the acceptors. It was held by the court that 
the bank was entitled to set off the amount so paid against money due_to the 
plaintiffs on their banking account.—21 L. T. Rep. 152. 
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CONDITION OF THE MONEY MARKET THROUGHOUT THE UNION—CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH POPULAR PREJUDICES—WEEKLY AVERAGE OF THE NEW YORK BANKS—EFFECT 
OF A EUROPEAN WAR UPON OUR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS—TRADE OF RUSSIA WITH THE UNITED 
STATES AND WITH GREAT BRITAIN—RECEIPTS OF GOLD FROM CALIFORNIA—DEPOSITS AND 
COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS—IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GOODS AT NEW 
YORK FOR FEBRUARY, AND FROM JANUARY FIRST--COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE IMPORTS OF 
DRY GOODS FOR FEBRUARY, AND FROM JANUARY FIRST--CASH REVENUE FOR JANUARY AND FEB- 
RUARY-CONTINUED INCREASE IN THE EXPORT TRADE, WITH STATISTICS OF THE CLEARANCES 
AT NEW YORK FOR FEBRUARY AND FROM JANUARY FIRST—COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS OF CERTAIN 
ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK—PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF BREADSTUFFS 
—~PRICES OF STOCKS, ETC., ETC. 


THERE was a partial reluxation of the stringency in most of the money mar- 
kets throughout the country early in the month, but toward the close there was 
an active demand for capital, and the pressure was generally increased. At Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Charleston, there has been more or less complaint of the scarcity of 
money, although as a general thing, in the first three cities named, loans were 
readily obtained at 10 a 12 per cent per annum, At some points in the interior, 
borrowers have paid 2 a 3 per cent per month for the use of capital, even where 
the security offered was undoubted. Credit, however, has remained unshaken, 
the borrowers not being, as a general thing, of the weaker class of dealers, The 
moment that a large amount of produce, now accumulated at the various depots 
throughout the country, can be moved to the seaboard, much capital that is now 
locked up will be set free, and all classes will be relieved. We find in a large 
number of our exchanges, the old stereotyped complaint of a want of accom- 
modation on the part of the banks, Traders and others who never borrow of 
these institutions when money is plenty and street rates are less than legal in- 
terest, run to them during a pressure, and are quite astonished at a refusal of 
their offering. They are then ready to exclaim with the sagacious African that 
“The moon only shines light nights when it is n’t needed.” What are banks 
worth if they cannot lend money when it is scarce and wanted? That banks are 
frequently mismanaged, the history of many which were, and are not, too plainly 
tells; but the mismanagement is generally in the opposite course from that 
which excites the most complaint. The temptation is always toward too great 
expansion, and thus a contraction is in most cases an effort at self-preservation. 
This effort, however, is almost always too spasmodic, and not unfrequently ill- 
timed. The banks have no moral right, after a general course of expansion, 
lasting for months, to contract suddenly, as if their own ease, or comfort, or 
even safety, were to be alone considered. If their expansion have led the com- 
munity into recklessness, or rash speculations, they ought to give their custom- 
ers a chance to extricate themselves, and not shut the door upon the distress for 
which they are in part responsible. There is a deep-seated feeling of distrust, 
in some cases reaching even to hostility, among the masses toward our moneyed 
institutions, which various influences have unhappily engendered or fostered. 
Those writers on political economy who are continually representing caPiTaL as 
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the antagonist of LaBor, have contributed to this feeling. The banks themselves, 

through their officers, are more to blame than they are willing to acknowledge. 
There is something in poor human nature which always tempts the man clothed 
with a little brief authority, to the assumption of a commanding tone, even if it 
do not reach to the exercise of arbitrary power. In the nature of its business, 
the bank must be an inexorable creditor, demanding its dues without patience 
for default or procrastination. The absence of that habit of indulgence or len- 
iency upon which the poorer classes are accustomed to rely in their dealings with 
their fellowmen of other professions, is oftener felt than is generally supposed. 
But the great difficulty, probably, is the fact that capital does offer greater facili- 
ities to the rich than to the poor, simply because the former can give greater 
warrant for the return of the loan. We need more discrimination in this respect 
than has yet been shown by the managers of our banking institutions. The 
private bankers become more acquainted with their customers, and base their 
estimate of the security offered somewhat upon the personal character of the ap- 
plicant; but the corporate and associate bankers nearly all need a lesson in this 
respect. If a firm have capital, it has credit at the bank, with far too little re- 
gard to the habits and character of its members; while sterling integrity and 
business capacity, without capital, are not sufficiently estimated. In many of 
the New England States there are exceptions to this rule, and in all of them the 
evil of which we speak is less noticeable than in other parts of the Union; asa 
consequence, there is a better understanding there between capital and labor, and 
the banks can extend their circulation to a degree which would be unsafe in most 
other communities, unless upon a much larger specie basis. 

At New York the stock of specie has decreased, owing to the accumulations 
at the Sub-Treasury, and the shipments of coin to the interior, and especially to 
the South, for the purchase of produce and exchange. The following will show 
the progress of these institutions since the weekly statements were commenced : 





WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS, 


































——— Average Average Average 
of Loans amount of amount of amount of 
Week ending. and Discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 

August 6, 1853........ $97,899,499 $9,746,441 $9,518,053 $60,579,797 
August 13.......--000. 94,638,282 10,653,518 9,451,948 57,457,504 
MEA GD 05060 0K0008 94,074,717 11,082,274 9,889,727 57,807,228 
August rey 92,387,618 11,819,040 9,427,191 57,431,891 
September Bives saseu> 91,741,838 11,268,049 9,554,294 57,502,970 
September 10.......... 91,108,347 11,380,698 9,597,886 57,545,164 
September 17.......... 90,190,589 11,860,235 9,566,723 57,612,301 
September | er 90,092,765 11,340,925 9,477,541 58,312,884 
October 1.........005: 90,149,540 11,231,912 9,521,665 57,968,661 
October 8......... cece 89,128,998 10,266,602 9,678,458 57,985,760 
October 15.......+.00. . 87,837,273 11,830,172 9,464,714 59,068,674 
October 22....cccsccees 85,367,981 10,303,254 9,388,543 55,748,729 
October 29... ecccee 83,400,321 10,866,672 9,800,350 53,335,462 
November 5.........+. 83,092,630 11,771,880 9,492,158 55,500,977 
November 12........... $2,882,409 12,828,575 9,287,629 56,201,007 
November 19........... 83,717,622 18,691,824 9,151,443 57,446,424 
November 26.......... 84,802,530 18,343,196 9,032,769 58,673,076 
December 3.....+...++ 85,824,756 12,880,772 9,188,586 58,435,207 
December 10........... 86,708,028 12,493,760 9,075,704 57,838,076 
December 17........+++ 87,865,078 12,166,020 8,939,830 58,312,478 
December 24....... «+. 88,766,402 12,074,499 8,872,764 58,154,302 
December 81........... 90,162,106 11,058,478 8,927,013 68,968,976 
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Average amount 
of Loans 


Average 


Average 


amount of amount of amount of 
Week ending. and discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
January 7,1854....... 90,133,887 11,506,124 9,075,926 60,885,362 
January 14.......+.... 90,010,012 11,894,453 8,668,344 58,896,956 
January 21............ 90,068,738 11,455,156 8,605,235 59,071,252 
January 28... ........ 89,759,465 11,117,958 8,642,677 58,289,577 
February 4........... 90,549,577 11,634,658 8,996,657 61,208,466 
February 11........... 91,434,022 11,872,126 8,994,083 61,024,817 
February 18........... 92,698,085 11,742,384 8,954,464 61,826,669 
February 25........... 93,529,716 11,212,693 8,929,314 61,298,645 
pL ra 94,558,421 10,560,400 9,209,830 61,975,675 
pS Pee eer 94,279,994 9,832,483 9,137,555 60,226,583 
BATON 1G cow cncccccviccs 93,418,929 10,018,456 9,255,781 61,098,605 


There is much speculation in regard to the effect which a war between Russia 
and the western European powers would have upon our commercial interests; 
but all such statistics, however elaborate, are after all totally unreliable, the data 
being quite insufficient. If Great Britain and France blockade the Russian ports, 
our position as neutrals will avail us but little in that direction. If these ports 
are left open, we may share with the Germans the carrying trade of the Baltic, 
which would be denied to the British flag. The direct trade between this country 
and Russia is about equally balanced between imports and exports, and is some- 
thing less than $2,000,000 per annum on either side. Great Britain, however, 
while she exports less than $9,000,000 to Russia, imports very largely from her 
of many articles highly important to her Commerce, but especially so to her do- 
mestic manufactures. For this vast difference between her imports and exports 
Great Britain pays in specie, and as capital is more abundant with her than with 
Russia, British merchants are in the habit of making yearly advances during the 
Autumn for goods to be delivered between May and October. Thus it is com. 
puted by the London Economist, that the advances made to Russian factors at 
the time the Russian troops crossed the Pruth amounted to $35,000,000, and 
that nearly the whole of this sum would have been sacrificed if war had then 
been declared. Ample time has since been allowed for the goods to be delivered 
and settlements to be made, and of course no new advances of any importance 
have been undertaken. This may explain the seeming supineness of England in 
the early conduct of the negotiations. That our readers may form a clearer idea 
of the value of the articles brought from Russia to Great Britain, we annex a 
carefully prepared suramary of the most important items, comparing the same 
with the total import trade of the kingdom :— 


IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 
From all ports. Russia. All ports, Russia, Percent 


Per cen 
1892. 1899. 1853. ne 
Wheat and flour..... -qrs. 4,164,603 738,571 6,276,857 1,070,901 17 
|” Ae Th renee Ramee ret Fog 989,287 805,738 Ps 1,935,072 879,059 $2 
Other grain geile da dwaaas «eee 262,348 © 2,918,645 263,653 9 
Tallow........s00.-..cwts. 1,049,703 609,197 1,178,370 847,267 72 
Linseed’and flaxseed .. -qrs. 709,402 518,667 1,035,335 765,015 46 
Bristles ..............lbs. 2,004,676 1,459,303 2,700,000 2,447,789 45 
| er. iS 1,402,683 948,523 1,883,374 1,287,988 66 


POTEET LT TTY 1,081,287 543,965 1,262,813 836,373 66 
Wilivikaseceas we eeee lbs, 91,692,864 5,853,772 117,185,172 9,054,443 8 
} EOLA TER Lee 88,876 1,792 45,777 5,079 1l 
GORGE dinin'n 4 b'0% <eee eeeee 108,636 1,268 104,200 1,630 


Timber ...........-loads. 2,189,180 218,078 2,654,400 260,013 ee 
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In case of a strict blockade of the Russian ports, no inconsiderable portion of 
this produce would find its way to market by the two overland routes via Warsaw 
and Cracow. With both these points railways connect, so as to bring the re- 
ceipts at a moderate expense, considering the distance of inland transportation, 
to the neutral ports in the north of Europe. This would effectually cut off our 
share in this trade, or at least greatly diminish it. 

In other parts of the world, however, our Commerce would have a decided ad- 
vantage over that of the belligerent powers, and would no doubt be considerably 
enhanced by a state of actual hostilities between the principal kingdoms of 
Europe. 

The receipts of gold from California, it is now universally admitted, show a 
considerable decline from last year. ‘The rainy season at the diggings has been 
unusually severe, the number of miners actually employed has probably been 
less, and the absorption at home been greater. We have doubiless reached the 
hight of the production, although there may be no further decline in the receipts 
for several years. The deposits at the Philadelphia Mint, where most of the gold 
is now received, since our last have been as follows :— 


DEPOSITS FOR FEBRUARY. 


poo Cold, 
; From California, Other sources. Silver. Total. 
Philadelphia Mint. $2,461,000 $43,000 $1,) 66,000 $3,680,000 
New Orleans Mint 96,152 13,592 183,058 291,798 





Total deposits........ $2,657,152 $66,592 — $1,349,058 $3,971,798 





GOLD COINAGE, 


New ORvgEans. PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieces. Pieces. Value. 
Double Eagles,........+. 7 iva 154,297 $8,085,290 
Half eagles.......... Renn 11,000 $55,000 


Quarter eagles 68,000 170,000 








Total gold coinage 79,000 $225,000 154,297 $3,085,290 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Ht Gales oo i i es 496,000 $248,000 274,000 $137,000 
Quarter dollars ...........0. iia obs 1,240,000 310,000 
Bc 4: cin 0s ahd ten nS > a 270,000 27,000 130,000 13,000 


Total silver coinage...... - 766,000 $275,000 1,644,000 $460,000 





COPPER COINAGE. 
Cents ....... eoseee 122,217 $1,222 








Total coinage....... ae 845,000 $500,000 1,920,514 $8,546,512 


This shows a total falling off in the deposits since January Ist, of about 
$2,000,000 as compared with 1853, and the receipts for March, as far as known, 
exhibit a still greater comparative decline. 

The imports of foreign goods, which showed so large an increase in January, 
exhibit a marked decline in our comparison for February, so that the total receipts 
since January Ist are less than for the corresponding period of last year. This 
is the more remarkable, as it is the first monthly statement for more than a year 
and a half which has not exhibited an increase in the imports over the corres- 
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ponding period of the previous year. At New York, the increase in January was 
$6,166,829; the decrease in February at the same port is $6,386,340 as compared 
with February, 1853, $958,823 as compared with February, 1851, and only 
$1,846,003 greater than the moderate total for the corresponding month of 1852. 
We annex a comparative statement of the items for four years:— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


1851. 1852. 1853, 1804, 
Entered for consumption........ $9,442,007 $7,024,952 $14,578,018 $9,426,206 
Entered for warehousing ........ 1,240,829 1,003,383 1,012,564 923,480 
PUREE AG Cale atscetecenese 1,208,036 1,110,949 1,767,908 4 6,606 
Specie and bullion............. 164,031 110,293 123,480 279,388 





Total entered at the port ..... $12,054,403 $9,249,577 $17,481,920 $11,095,580 
Withdrawn from warehouse, ..... 899,488 1,788,997 880,552 1,954,010 


This rapid falling off in the February imports was not generally anticipated, 
and has not been compensated for by a corresponding increase in March, as many 
predicted. The total receipts of foreign goods at New York since January Ist 
are $219,491 less than for the same period of last year; $10,441,725 greater than 
for the same period of 1852; and $3,180,526 greater than for the same period of 
1851. This will fully appear from the following comparison :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 


1801. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Entered for consumption........ $22,150,525 $15,609,263 $26,141,428 $25,077,621 
Entered for warehousing........ 2,852,176 2,284,977 1,654,848 3,195,456 


Free goods. ......... OS Rn 2,145,686 2,152,405 2.970146 1,861,569 
Specie and bullion .......... ah 874,486 215,029 156,478 568,753 











Total entered at the port........ $27,522,873 $20,261,674 $30,922,890 $30,708,399 
Withdrawn from warehouse. ... 1,928,684 8,878,649 2,866,887 4,848,526 


The above shows a very large increase since January Ist in the warehousing 
business over either of the previous years, and a considerable decline in the free 
goods, which is chiefly owing to the small imports of tea. The falling off in the 
imports noticed above has been less noticeable in dry goods than in general mer- 
ehandise. The total imports of dry goods at New Y ork for the month of Feb- 
ruary was $999,713 less than for February, 1853; $2,931,684 greater than for 
February, 1852; and $1,052,888 greater than for the same month of 1851. 
There has been a much greater comparative decline in the receipts of woolens 
and cottons, but the imports of silks show a large increase :-— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 
Manufactures of wool........... $1,278,619 $990,291 $2,867,171 $1,491,198 
Manufactures of cotton..... .... pop 938,177 I 977,027 1,890,078 
Manufactures of silk..........-. 2,428,859 1,980,154 2,871,017 8,278,285 
Manufactures of flax.......+.00- 887,894 604,550 909,457 610,903 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 419,240 449,486 597,320 656,785 





Total ....c.cccceseseccesess $6,456,994 $4,762,658 $3,721,992 $7,427,249 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 1858. 1853. 1854. 


Manufactures of wool........... $90,176 $201,935 $107,751 $281,252 
Manufactures of cotton.......... 202,950 311,647 145,055 461,957 
Manufactures of silk..........++ 140,724 884,198 96,755 $31,118 





Manufactures of flax............ 60,065 188,788 37,386 190,523 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 42,685 63,071 29,016 54,781 
Total withdrawn............. $545,600 $1,149,639 $415,963 $1,319,631 


Add entered for consumption... 6,456,994 4,762,658 8,721,992 7,427,249 
Total thrown upon the market.. $7,002,594 $5,912,297 $9,137,955 $8,746,880 





ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1861. 1858. 1858. 1854. 


Manofactures of wool ............ $72,846 $108,492 $89,918 $122,822 
Manufactures of cotton ......... o 178,826 52.631 126,606 160,182 
Manufactures of silk ......... Yin we 196,362 160,177 86,220 265,427 
Manufactures OE cacecuse ie acs'ey $2,402 8,662 5,528 ~° 50,254 


Miscellaneous dry goods.......... 70,171 45,685 24,375 29,555 


Total seers eeereseeeeeseeseses $545,107 $360,647 $332,710 $627,740 
Add entered for consumption...... 6,456,994 4,762,658 8,721,992 7,427,249 








Total entered at the port ..... $7,002,101 $5,128,805 $9,054,702 $8,054,989 
The imports of dry goods since January Ist, are $667,939 greater than for 


the corresponding two months of last year; $5,036,778 greater than for the 
same period of 1852; and $1,912,794 greater than for the same period of 1852, 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR TWO MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 1859. 1858, 1854. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $2,873,717 $2,296,618 $8,981,543 $3,162,449 
Manufactures of cotton ........- 8,296,823 2,246,629 8,720,195 4,016,894 
Manufactures of silk ............ 6,455,861 4,950,787 6,254,182 6,251,266 
Manufactures of flax............ 1,579,582 1,073,711 1,779,917 1,583,747 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 959,444 800,729 1,075,781 1,288,657 





Total .....sseeeeeeeeeeees $15,164,877 $11,368,469 $16,811,618 $16,303,013 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1851. 1862. 1853, 1854, 





Manufactures of wool .......... $196,008 $416,087 $225,462 $562,658 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 457,174 592,248 810,442 905,018 
Manufactures of silk...... otdwé es 247,094 676,084 438,837 837,601 
Manufactures of flax ........... 179,000 310,423 67,351 $12,136 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 96,635 85,891 104,112 89,457 

abn eh at sine eae ie $1,175,906 $2,080,183 $1,140,704 $2,706,865 


Add entered for consumption.... 15,164,877 11,368,469 16,811,618 16,303,013 





Total thrown on the market. $16,340,783 $13,448,652 $17,952,322 $19,009,878 


AO Lhaemmsanntal Mihanmtale mand Deancwae 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool ........+. $212,502 $287,603 $162,932 $361,832 
Manufactures of cotton ......... $95,738 261,487 230,097 731,652 
Manufactures of silk ............ 402,367 987,534 319,979 648,120 





Manufactures of flax............ 86,757 75,501 17,044 204,467 
Miscellaneous dry goods ..... wes =—-:19,494 70,087 71,850 38,375 
en eta -++ $1,209,788 $1,682,212 $807,902 $1,984,446 


Add entered for consumption.... 15,164,877 11,368,469 16,811,618 16,308,013 
Total entered at the port ... $16,374,665 $13,050,681 $17,619,520 $18,287,459 





The cash revenue at New York has been larger than usual in proportion to 
the imports, on account, in part, of the unusual decline in free goods, and also 
because there has been an increase in many articles of luxury paying a high rate 
of duty. The following will show the comparative totals :— 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1861. 1859. 1858. 1854. 
January........ $3,511,610 04 $2,600,562 64 $8,311,187 37 $4,379,285 32 
February ....... 2,658,835 87 2,286,955 47 3,878,895 47 2,867,294 50 








$6,170,445 91 $4,887,518 11 $7,189,532 84 $7,246,579 82 


The most remarkable feature in our foreign trade has been the large increase 
in the exports to foreign ports, made up to a considerable extent of breadstuffs 
and provisions. The total exports to foreign countries from New York for 
February, exclusive of specie, are $2,388,770 greater for the same month of last 
year ; $2,188,950 greater than for February, 1852; and $3,015,814 greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1851. This increase, it will be seen, is mostly 
in articles of domestic produce. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 





Domestic produce WHA dic tees «+ $2,585,786 $3,352,948 $38,825,005 $5,400,924 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 60,930 93,932 63,197 156,484 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable). .. 295,567 822,272 171,125 400,789 
GD bAsdvsncdbsancceusece 1,007,689 3,551,543 1,121,020 579,724 

Total OXPUFtS .. eee eee eecece $38,949,972 $7,820,690 $4,680,347 $6,537,821 


Total, exclusive of specie..... 2,942,283 3,769,147 3,569,327 5,958,097 


The exports of specie in February show a decline as compared with either of 
the preceding years, while the receipts have increased. The total exports of 
merchandise since January Ist, are $4,944,637 greater than for the same period 
of 1853; $5,229,512 greater than for the same period in 1852; and $5,206,886 
greater than the corresponding period of 1851. This shows an average increase 
of about 75 per cent, which is unparalleled, considering the length of time it has 
continued. 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 


1851. 1859. 1858. 1854, 


Domestic produce ............. $5,788,580 $5,772,289 $6,815,629 $10,705,197 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 112,514 120,625 106,771 227,968 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 417,962 680,516 436,855 869,807 
Specie ...cccccccceveccccceses 2,273,970 6,420,501 1,868,699 2,425,406 





Total exports............++. $8,842,976 $12,998,881 $8,726,954 $14,228,298 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 6,596,006 6,573,880 6,858,255 11,802,892 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO MARCH 18TH :— 


1858. 1854. 1863. 1854. 
Ashes—pots.......bbls 982 1,041 | Naval stores......bbls 72,677 129,081 
pearls ....... 128 241 | Oils—whale......galls 7,268 20,424 





Beeswax...........lbs 72,994 55,015 SperM ......6. 189,668 99,655 
Breadstuffs— oe eeprom ©) Mee & |) 
Wheat flour....bbls 342,992 359,993 linseed ........ 1,829 884 
Rye flour.........+ 84 8,056 | Provisions— 
Corn meal......... 11,748 20418) Pork..........bbls 11,942 125,247 
Wheat........ bush 509,260 769,747 Beef. ....ceccces ee 18,804  .17,9388 
RyO.ccsccveccveses wees 291,384 Cut meats.......1bs1,031,693 2,626,647 
ORME taksd. .. tds): ROA 8,968 Butter.....seesee+ 220,182 443,768 
Barley....scesseee ones cece Cheese .........++1,818,577 548,585 
Seer --- 807,966 1,063,808 | Bs 600s 6aAss bas 1,787,110 2,526,567 
Candles—mold...boxes 14,048 18,968 | Rice.............tres 2,894 8,735 
sperm,..... 1,352 REO | RMAIOW 5 6 a:5 «6s 0000 lbs 144,127 819,978 
ew sass ess ...tons 8,607 8,987 | Tobacco, crude....pkgs 3,499 8,689 
Cotton..........bales 38,972 68,495 | Do., manufactured. .lbs 928,553 413,089 
Hay... .scoceeses > a wie 989 1,488 | Whalebone.......... 866,004 222,018 
HOPS. ..cccsssccece- 43 1038 


The exports of cereals from New York have been limited by the limited stock 
at that port; but from Southern ports the supplies which have gone forward, 
have largely increased. How long this ratio of increase will continue, must de- 
pend in a great measure upon the prospects of the next crop in France and Eng- 
land, and the course of political events. The supplies in the interior of our 
country are ample, and we could spare much more, as soon as navigation opens 
and we can get it to the seaboard. The high prices which have been obtained 
for breadstuffs have not only enriched the producer, but they have also stimu- 
lated the shipments, so that the stock now brought into the avenues of trans- 
portation, and ready to move when inland navigation is opened, bears a larger 
proportion to the whole stock remaining on hand than during either of the last 
few years. This activity has benefited the works of internal communication 
and aided in earning large dividends for most of the railroad companies. 

There has been more activity in stocks and bonds since our last, but the early 
upward tendency has been checked, and the general feeling has been adverse to 
enlarged speculations. The N_w York and Erie Railroad Company have nego- 
tiated the balance of their Third Mortgage Bonds, amounting to $2,700,000, at 
90 per cent. The bonds were divided between American, English, and conti- 
nental capitalists. 
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THE NEW YORK COTTON MARKET 


5 FOR THE MONTH ENDING MARCH 13, 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, 
i 148 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


: Our last monthly report of the market closed heavy, with the tendency of prices in 
favor of buyers. This position of affairs continued throughout the following week: 
and although the sales were augmented, much irregularity in prices existed, and the 
decline at the close of the week was about 4c. per Ib. on nearly all grades. The finer 
qualities, from their scarcity, were less affected. It is also worthy of note, that there 
has been less poor cotton received thus far than was expected. Of red and stained 
: cottons, we think the proportion has been large; it is, nevertheless, generally of an 
: excellent staple, well handled, and free from impurities. It has been freely purchased 
by shippers, and our own print-cloth manufacturers. The market closed quiet at the 
annexed quotations, with total sales of 8,211 bales :— 


| i ee bales. 4,782 | Speculation..........bales. 567 
1 3 BONES WES o ccccccccvece 2,511 | In transita .......sccceses 351 


wal aztet 


j Total sales during the week..... ceevcvecscedccesesecscoscee Ol] 


1 7 PRICES ADOPTED FEBRUARY 20TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES -— 

4 Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
SIE dr eduxe eee apneen-e ccc ana 72 7B 72. 8 
ls ies cknia's pwns aay 94 94 9% 10 
Ee ere. 108 108 103 114 
Fair...... kent stom Oe Ae 114 118 12} 


The second week of the month under review opened with a good demand for export 
and home consumption. Holders declined offeriny their stocks unless at an advance, 
which was obtained to the extent of }c. a §c. per pound on even running lists, and the 
demand was not freely supplied at even this improvement. Louisiana growths were 
more in demand at better rates—the quantity of New Orleans cotton on the market 
being extremely light. The decrease of over 600,000 bales in receipts, as compared 
with last year, being still maintained, and the best half of the cotton year passed. 
The probability of a three-million crop is rapidly diminishing. Our market for the 
week closed with an upward tendency, with sales and quotations below :— 


Baport.. ici. cee. os bales. 9,845 | Speculation........ bales. 1,426 iG 
’ : Home use}. ik... .. gem we 4,017 | In transitu..... 4s i Gade wa 1,048 “§ 


WSO MeN HY -T oT 





Betas emben dering the week... .6.5 acndcg dae worse sccines 16,336 a. 
. PRICES ADUPTED FEBRUARY 27TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES it 
4 Upland. Florida. Mobile. N,O, & Texas 
; : MEE 45s seed pedds o¢escena ee 8 8 8 8} 
| MN a6 Gai cdodics cvececes’ 9% 94 104 10} 
i od | Pte OPT ee Ty. 103 103 11} 11% 
: FRR. oss «tee wee neseaees anseews 114 11¢ 11} 12 : 
For the week ending March 6th, the sales reported were the largest since the forma- 
tion of the Cotton Brokers’ Association. Throughout the entire week the demand was 
active, and shippers took to the extent of 11,647 bales. Holders obtained an advance 
on all descriptions of fully $c. per pound. Freights for Liverpool rose to the same 
extent, and the limited room offering retarded operations. The quantity of cotton on 
sale at the close was small, and our total unsold stock did not exceed 20,000 bales. en 
Sellers were firm in their demands, and our market closes buoyantly with the sales 
and quotations annexed :— 


Export ......s0 .-bales. 11,647 | Speculation.,....... bales, 1,906 
PRA , 8,900 | Im transitu.........ee00. 1,753 





Total sales during the week.......cseccccsccccccssesecsees 19,206 
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PRICES ADOPTED MAROH 6TH FOR THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES :-— 


: Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. 0. & Texas. 

z i ciinndeade thdetinanne 8 84 
Middling ..........sseeeeesees - 103 10% 10¢ 104 
NE OE ns de cunn cennnintis ll 1l 11¢ 114 
WUE au hdd Cceshkane ke eeeereeeves 11} 114 11¢ 123 


The upward tendency in prices noticed above continued to the middle of the last 
week of the month, when a slight reaction took place, and a decline of 3c. per pound 
was submitted to, caused by the unfavorable turn the Eastern affair had assumed, by 
the warlike position of France and England, and the determination of the western 
powers to conquer a peace. The firmness of the freight market also tended to retard 
operations, and the smallness of our stock prevented holders from pressing sales. 
Some few lots were offered by speculators at irregular prices, and the market for the 
week closed quiet at the following quotations :— 


Export ...........-bales, 3,717 | Speculation........ bales. 1,582 
er Sil 1 Fo teanslte ....cccccccces 2,201 


Total sales during the week......... « oocees i éWbe Vetere -- 10,961 
PRICES ADOPTED MARCH 18TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES !:— 


: Upland. Florida. © Mobile. N,O, & Texas, 
ee «cide cvecccduesese asta 8t 8t 8 84 
Middling...... sake Sede 00040 94 94 10 10§ 
SG GR. Ss scccbegececcces 103 103 114 114 
Me 1 SAREE: + 5 SO cule ae 114 11} 12} 


Crop anv Receipts. Opinions, as regards the extent of the crop, have undergone a 
material change durifig the past month. At all the southern ports, 2,800,000 bales is 
now regarded as the maximum, and not a few are found who think that 2,700,000 
bales will cover the total receipts. The decrease in receipts, (now amounting to 
640,000 bales,) was expected to have been ere this much diminished. The period for 
the usual heavy receipts at the ports is rapidly passing, and many doubt whether the 
present decrease will be lessened during the next two months. 
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BANKS AND BANKING ASSOCIATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for March, 1854, (vol. xxx. pp. 345-6,) we published a 
summary of the report of a committee of the Legislature of New York, appointed un- 
der a concurrent resolution of the two Houses passed on the 20th July, 1853, in pur- 
suance of the act of May 25th, 1851. We have since received, from D. B. Sr. Joun, 
Esq., the able Superintendent of the Banking Department, his report, made to the 
Assembly Jan. 5, 1854, as required by Chapter 164, Laws of 1851. The report of the 
committee referred to above embraces many of the statements contained in that of the 
Superintendent. Omitting the “facts and figures” derived from the report of the 
committee and published in our last, we now give, in a condensed form, a full summary 
view of the statements contained in the Superintendent’s report, as follows :— 

Since the date of the Superintendent’s last annual report, 50 banking associations 
have been organized, and have deposited the securities required by law, and registered 
notes have been issued to them. Eight individual bankers have also deposited secu- 
rities, as required by the act of May 6th, 1844, and have received circulating notes. 


The charters of 10 banks have expired, all of which have organized under the pro- 
visions of chapter 313, Laws of 1849, viz. :— 
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Bank of Awerica, New York; Bank of Geneva, Geneva; Bank of New York, N. Y.; 
Bank of Troy, a Oh Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, New York; Catskill Bank, Cats- 
kill; Farmers’ of Troy, Troy ; Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, Albany ; Mohawk 
Bank, Schenectady ; Union Bank, New York. 

The following are the names and locations of the banking associations which have 
organized and commenced business during the year, viz.:— 

Atlantic Bank, New York. Market Bank of Troy, ey 
Auburn City Bank, Auburn. *Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank of Albany. 
*America, Bank of, New York. Mechanics’ Bank of Williamsburgh. 


Buffalo City Bank, Buffalo, Merchants’ Bank of Albany, Albany. 
*Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, New York. | *Mohawk Bank of Schenectady. 
*Catskill Bank, Catskill Mutual Bank, Troy. 

Central Bank, Troy. *New York, Bank of, New York. 
Central Bank, Brooklyn. Niagara River Bank, Tonawanda. 
Central Bank, New York City. Oneida County Bank, Utica. 


Chittenango Bank, Chittenango. Oriental Bank, New York. 

Continental Bank, New York. Port Jervis, Bank of, Port Jervis. 

Corn Exchange Bank, New York. Rensselaer County Bank, Lansingburgh. 
Commercial Bank, Glen’s Falls, Rhinebeck, Bank of, Rhinebeck. 
Capitol, Bank of the, Albany. St. Nicholas Bank, New York. 
Cooperstown, Bank of, Cooperstown. | Shoe and Leather Bank, New York. 
Commonwealth, Bank of the, New York. | Spraker Bank, Canajoharie. 

Coxsackie, Bank of, Coxsackie. State of New York Bank, Kingston. 


Elmira Bank, Elmira. Salem, Bank of, Salem. 
*Farmers’ Bank of the City of Troy, Troy.| Sing Sing, Bank of, Sing Sing. 
Genesee River Bank, Mount Morris. *Troy, Bank of, Troy. 


Union Bank of Albany, Albany. 

Union Bank of Kinderhook, Kinderhook. 

*Union Bank in the City of New York. 

Island City Bank, New York. Union Bank of Rochester, Rochester. 

Marine Bank, New York. Union, Bank of the, in the City of N. York. 
The amount and character of the securities deposited by the fifty banking associa- 

tions above named are as follows, viz.:— 


Bonds and mortgages... $929,556 00 
New York State stocks. 2,212,584 87 
Canal Rev. certificates. . 129,500 00 


Circulation issued on the above ........ceseceeeeeeeeeess $4,550,221 00 

The following are the names assumed by the individual bankers who have deposited 
securities and received circulating notes during the year, and their locations, viz.:— 
Commerce of Putnam Co., Bank of, Carmel. | Mercantile Bank of Plattsburgh, Platts’gh- 
Judson Bank, Ogdensburg. Merchants’ Bank of Westfield, Westfield. 
Jamestown Bank, Jamestown. Queen City Bank, Buffalo. 
Iron Bank, Plattsburgh. | Randall Bank, Cortland. 

The amount and character of the securities deposited by the eight individual bank- 
ers above named are as follows, viz.:— 


Bonds and mortgages.... $153,684 00 
New York State stocks... 180,521 00 


*Geneva, Bank of, Geneva. 
Hamilton Bank, Hamilton. 
Huguenot Bank, New Paltz. 





United States stocks... $1,716,215 68 
OME woke acehacs 4,987,806 55 

















United States stocks .... $81,150 00 








Canal Rev. certificates... 10,000 GOE,  Titahrn uc ncnnececsnae 435,355 00 
Circulation issued on the above..........secscccccecvccece $380,460 00 


Of the 323 Lanks, dc., 38 individual bankers and 2 banking associations have given 
notice of their intention to discontinue the business of banking, and have returned a 
large proportion of the circulating notes issued to them, and taken up securities. 

Three individual bankers have complied with the requisitions of sections 8 and 9 of 
chapter 319, Laws of 1861, viz.: Village Bank, Randolph; Henry Keep’s Bank, Wat- 
ertown; Warren County Bank, Johnsburgh, and have executed bonds with the sure- 
ties as required by chapter 68, Laws of 1851, conditioned for the redemption of all 
outstanding circulating notes, if presented within six years of the date of the several 
bonds, and the securities held in trust have been surrendered to the bankers. 





* Associations organized under the act passed April 10, 1849, chap, 313, 
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statement shows the condition of all the banks, banking associations, 
ankers, as stated in the reports received during the year on the several 


days designated by the Superintendent for making quarterly reports. 


Loans and discounts to directors. . 
Loans and discounts except to di- 

rectors and brokers .......... 
All other liabilities, absolute or 

contingent of directors ........ 
All sums due from brokers ...... 
| a CR 
Bonds and mortgages..........- 
| EPO 
Promissory notes, other than for 

loans and discounts .......... 
Loss and expense account........ 
OUR iice duninks ee cunks 
Specie ... 
Cealh Se cease is wtnacis eenaitaiad 
Bills of solvent banks on hand... 
Bills of suspended banks on hand. 
Estimated value of the same .... 
Due from solvent banks on demand 
Due from solvent banks on credit. 
Due fr’m susp’ded b’ks on demand 
Estimated value of the same .... 


eee eee eer en eeeeeeeeee 


Notes in circulation not registered. 

Registered notes in circulation... 

Due Treasurer of the State of N. Y. 

Due depositors on demand 

Due individuals and corporations, 
other than banks and depositors. 

Due banks on demand.......... 

Due banks on credit 

Due to others not included in either 
of the above heads....... Pais 


RESOURCES, 


Dee. 25, °52, 
$6,126,236 


128,750,964 


1,624,772 
5,735,631 
4,398,018 
5,282,062 
18,110,316 


188,406 
1,004,652 
362,878 
11,493,743 
20,906,241 
2,877,708 
8,076 
2,503 
14,397,722 
148,710 
53,304 
17,447 


Feb. 26, 753, 
$6,410,204 


135,176,741 


1,806,368 
6,100,588 
4,583,698 
5,896,008 
18,634,167 


108,728 
784,744 
875,088 
10,089,806 
16,144,816 
8,670,205 
8,281 
2,642 
16,082,256 
176,076 
51,598 
22,072 


LIABILITIES, 
$65,449,703 $67,623,326 


11,064,397 
522,970 
$2,893,130 
2,243,180 
74,923,948 
1,990,660 
28,543,115 
760,238 


1,668,593 


8,873,266 
$48,246 
29,719,768 
1,768,450 
19,469,326 
1,846,732 
29,654,255 
817,851 


8,570,108 


June 11, 53. 
$7,100,864 


137,489,882 


1,519,658 
6,616,288 
5,005,769 
5,822,079 
19,820,646 


157,508 
918,240 
412,249 
13,384,410 
17,883,548 
4,368,195 
4,731 
4,056 
13,880,777 
244,812 
51,165 
22,072 


$78,183,251 
10,262,728 
836,615 
29,728,944 
1,610,197 
79,996,528 


3,836,415 


Sept. 17, 953. 
$7,026,960 


138,740,810 


1,492,014 
8,900,349 
5,061,745 
6,198,229 

20,787,197 


145,604 
864,644 
444,035 
12,909,249 
17,654,805 
8,207,893 
1,899 
1,174 
13,042,264 
222,498 
14,860 
14,860 


$76,692,075 
10,233,894 
335,628 
82,427,022 
1,640,650 
17,167,075 


1,414,669 
26,182,499 
2,180,168 


8,002,614 


The amount of capital employed in the business of banking as reported by the 


banks, banking associations, and individual bankers, on the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1853, (the date of the last report,) was $76,692,075; the amount reported on the 
4th day of September, 1852, was $62,207,216, which shows an increase of banking 
capital in one year, of $14,484,859, 

The total amount of circulating notes issued to banks, banking associations, and 
individual bankers, and outstanding on the first day of December, was $43,958,446, 
viz. :— 


To banking associations and individual bankers......... 


“ 60 incorporated banks... 


“19 banks, the charters of which have expired ........... eacetes 


The increase of circulation during the year was .......... es 


$23,743,716 
15,889,356 
4,325,374 
$48,958,446 


$3,494,684 


In no previous year have so great a number of banks been established, or so large 
an amount been added to the banking capital of the State. 

From the year 1843 to 1848, a period of five years, the increase of banking capital 
was $735,512, and for the five years next succeeding, from 1848 to 1858, the increase 
has been $32,936,986. 
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By an act of the Legislature, passed April 18, 1848, and the several acts amenda- 
tory thereof, every incorporated bank, banking association, and individual banker in 
the State, are required to make, and transmit to the Superintendent, a quarterly re- 

rt containing a true statement of the condition of the bank, banking association, or 
individual banker making such report. From these reports, the following statement 
has been compiled, showing the increase and decrease of the banking capital in each 
year, from 1843, (the time when quarterly reports were first required,) up to and in- 
cluding the year 1853, From this statement it will be seen that in the year 1845, 
there was a decrease of banking capital of $379,378, and in the year 1846 a decrease 
of $903,169 ; the largest increase in any one year, prior to the last, was in 1851, 
which was $7,800,454, or a little over one-half the amount which it has increased the 
present year. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF BANKING CAPITAL IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1843 To 1853, 
INCLUSIVE :— 


Date of Reports. Capital. Increase. Decrease. 
Ist Monday in August, 1843....... Citak si A. oh a eedex i Seen : 
August Ist...... ick SRO inamaiee cas ‘ 43,443,005 $423,428 nnwmes 
August Ist.......... Ee vivs rstar i eerr rere $379,378 
August Ist.......... SOR widvss cetiee SPIOCASS . . . sveicues 903,169 
pg Sree LOBE i Siiay aR 43,214,088 ROGGBOD. = Siskates 
ee DON ic uaa on be kee 43,755,089 541,001 éseaune 
FURS FUN... eee ces POOR Seen ececeus 44,929,505 SATEMIO Macc ete 
Fane Oth. 0... cc eeee LODO isk. e's 47,779,727 2,850,222 reidess 
POOG BARE... o00 vo vc0 cee PUNE i 4 diana sakes 55,580,181 1800454: -«scves . 
ae ERA a 59,705,683 BISC DCR acssces 
Jane 11th... 2.00. ee ee eee 73,183,251 18,477,568 seewaws 
September 17th...... DONMit ss thane 76,692,075 $508 BLE 6 e.kes 


Mr. Sr. Jonn, the Superintendent, in his last annual report, recommended an ex- 
tension of the basis of banking. That recommendation was predicated upon the sup- 
position that no addition’ would be made to the State debt, and that the Legislature 
would pass a law requiring the safety fund banks, whose charters have expired, to 
return their circulating notes to the department for destruction, thereby creating the 
necessity of an increased circulation based upon the deposit of securities in the Bank 
Department, The circulation of the banks whose charters have expired has not de- 
creased any considerable amount. From June, 1849, to January, 1853, the charters 
of nineteen banks expired, the outstanding circulation of which was $4,325,374, on 
the lst day of December, 1853. 


SHOWING THE TIMES WHEN THE CHARTERS OF NINETEEN INCORPORATED BANKS EXPIRED, 
AND THE AMOUNT OF THEIR CIRCULATING NOTES OUTSTANDING AND NOT RETURNED TO 
THE BANK DEPARTMENT, ON THE 1ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1853 :— 





Name of Bank. Charter expired. Circulation. 
PE TT 5 6). none 4 nthe n 640 eARAAD Ist January, 1853 $326,235 
SE EL. 9.0 Wh aod 60:9,0,0,0.0 4 0.084.070 <0 Ist + 1850 160,000 
ME I sn 6 von 5.5.0.4 0:4:9,0.0 80s 000 NS Ist ’ 1852 150,000 
Bank of Geneva...... ied ated Wao elniad Sare meen Ist - 1853 303,000 
NR nwk's nha 05 00 9000090.0088-9 Ist * 1850 55,2638 
TOR, OE MEONEOD. ccc ccccccesees A Ist - 1850 199,160 
Bank of Newburgh ........+eeeeeeeveeeees Ist z 1851 141,890 
PTI BOE. oc cccevecciscisacetes 1st “ 1853 281,229 
Bank of Troy.......ssccccccssecsccsscecs Ist 9 1853 300,000 
Bank of Utica and Branch........ccesecees Ist ’ 1850 256,947 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank..........++5: Ist “ 18538 850,000 
EE occ nies gv ee ¢ oud 5-4 aa weet a 1st * 1853 174,190 
City Bank, New York........-.es00. eacees Ist July, 1852 162,082 
Farmers’ Bank of Troy........ Ketitae avitas Ist January, 1853 225,000 
Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank ........+++0. Ist * 1853 800,000 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank ......+++eee0% es Ist Mond. June, ’49 132,867 
MOMAWK Deak ic. ieee ee Se TEAS [st January, 1853 153,431 
New York State Bank...... bag PERE LCN Ist * 185] 281,343 
Union Bank, New York,......secesecssers im.“ 1853 422,737 

$4,325,374 
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On the Ist day of aye? 1854, the charters of five other safety fund banks will 
expire, the circulation of which amounts to $1,548,278, making the total amount of 
notes in circulation, issued by safety fund banks whose charters have expired, 
$5,878,652. The banks whose charters expired on the Ist of Jan , 1854, were 
the Jefferson County, Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Onondaga County Bank, 
Otsego County Bank, and Phenix Bank, New York. 

The probable increase of our State debt, to complete the enlargement of the canals, 
will furnish a large addition to the banking basis during the next three years; and 
should no other stocks be admitted as a basis for banking by the Legislature, it will 
insure a ready sale of the stock to be issued to the citizens of New York State for 
banking purposes on favorable terms to the interests of the State. Notwithstanding 
the high price of stocks, and the difficulty of procuring them for banking purposes, 
the increase of banks and banking capital in the State during the year has been fully 
adequate to the legitimate wants of the community. 

The Superintendent, judiciously we think, recommends that the law should be so 
amended as to permit the banks to deposit United States stock exclusively, instead 
of requiring an equal share to be in stocks of the State of New York. 





—_— ered 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF NEWARK. 


The present indebtedness of the city of Newark is one hundred and seventy-six 
thousand six hundred and ninety-two dollars and twenty-three cents, the details of 
which are as follows :-— 


State loan (school fund) $30,000 | Loan D., due in 1880 $100,000 00 
Loan C., due 1870 20,000 -—_——-— 
ee I ks Sis ij on wedveebeacesn Gas ds pine an ead $150,000 00 
Temporary loan 26,692 23 


$176,692 23 


The Mayor, in his message, says ; “It will be seen that there is still left a margin 
for an additional loan of fifty thousand dollars to the funded debt, without passing the 
maximum point of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, fixed by the last Legisla- 
ture of the State for our city’s indebtedness. This addition will be found necessary 
during the present year, in order to complete the improvements already in progress, 
the expenses of which must necessarily be provided for.” 


—eae 


SAVINGS BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Savings Banks of Great Britain first received the special notice of Parliament 
in the year 1817. Acts were then passed to encourage the establishment of suck in- 
stitutions in England and Ireland. The money deposited in them must be invested in 
the Bank of England or Bank of Ireland, in the names of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt. The certificates for such investments bear interest at 
the rate of 34 per cent, while the depositors receive only £3 0s. 10d. per cent per 
annum ; the difference being appropriated to the expenses of the Savings Banks. 

The following statement includes the receipts and payments by the government on 
account of this institution, from the year 1840 to 1850 :— 

Money Principal Money Princi 
Received. Repaid. Received. Repai 
£1,082,687 £887,796 eoosecece £1,236,621 £1,021,450 
1,039,152 933,801 475,745 3,571,218 
1,148,444 1,062,605 539,802 8,021,960 

663,443 ° 915,828 1,197,242 
700,819 ° 966,117 1,391,994 
1,427,681 1,424,346 


During the pressure for money in 1847-8, the savings deposits were lessened and 
the funds were invested in other channels. In the years 1845-6, the receipts were 
£2,664,202, and the payments £2,445,796, while in the years 1847-8, the receipts 
were £1,015,047, and the payments £6,593,178. The years 1845-6 were marked by 
extraordinary speculation in railroad undertakings throughout England, and the fam- 
ine year of 1847 absorbed large amounts for the necessities of life. 
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The increase in accounts and deposits from 1880 to 1850, throughout England and 
Wales, and Ireland, is shown in the annexed table :— 


Number Number Total 


Par. of Banks. of Accounts. Deposits. 
1830. eeeeteeeeeeeeer ee ee eeeeeee 484 475,155 £15,716,111 
ER SE ae an eae 573 1,092,581 27,108,563 


The deposits are now estimated at £34,000,000. 

In France the plan of Savings Banks is less in favor. In the year 1852 the whole 
number of such Banks in France was 357, and their deposits 150,000,000 francs, o- 
about £6,000,000 sterling. For security, these institutions are interwoven with the 
finances of the State. 

It has generally been supposed that the English public debt was held mostly b 
wealthy individuals. This is not the case to such an extent as is generally believed. 
The total number of persons receiving dividends on £737,180,668, the public debt in 
October 1822, and January 1823, was 283,958, nearly one half of whom received only 
£20 dividend or less. Their amounts were as follows: 





£10 or less........eeeeesee+ 90,755 | £600 or less..........002004- 5,141 
re i skis ee bceu EG ark eRe Ty RO RC ct aceueneeecs: “ee 
RE oS les cee ceabcwals pe ORRR ROO. Ms Satis dee iveeaye 1,732 
Beer cr. aaeaee vibeddaametes PE SME CO apa weceakae keene 487 
Ws hhc onsutescdee ieee 15,459 | 4,000 and upwards ...... ane. 215 


In April and October, 1835, the number of dividend takers was 179,838, and in 
1852, 297,797. The French debt in 1824, stood at £112,000,000. In the year 1831, 
the capital debt had increased to £172,000,000, and the number of inscriptions to 
168,997. In the year 1850 this debt had increased to £218,300,461, and the dividend 
unpayable, to 345,330 persons, The revenues of a very large number of persons are 
thus identified with the prosperity and stability of the government they live under. 


~~ LALLA 


BANKS AND BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have received through the Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts (Samuel 
Phillips, E. R, Colt and Wm. B. Calhoun,) their annual report made to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, December 30th, 1853, from which it appears that the whole 
number of banking institutions in the State, on the 31st of December, 1852, was one 
hundred and thirty-seven, thirty-two of which were in Boston. The total of bank 
capital at that date was $43,270,500. The whole number of savings institutions at 
that time was fifty-four. In this report a table is given of the banks incorporated at 
the last session of the Legislature, and those whose capital was increased. The aggre- 
gate of new capital derived from both sources is $7,665,150. The addition made by 
Boston Banks is $5,188,900; the addition by banks in the country is $2,476,250; 
showing a total of $7,665,150, which, added to the existing bank capital of the State, 
shows the amount of capital now existing to be, in the thirty-seven banks in Boston , 
$29,848,900 and one hundred and fourteen out of Boston, $21,086,750—showing a 
total of $50,925,650 of banking capital in Massachusetts. = 

By the law establishing this Board, the Commissioners are required to visit every 
bank and institution for savings, at least “once in every two years ;” and also to exa- 
mine all banks “ within the first year after they shall go into operation,” as well as all 
banks whose capital shall be increased “ within the first year after the additional 
stock shall be paid in.” In compliance with this provision of, law, the institutions re- 
ferred to have all been visited and examined within the term of “two years,” from the 
date of the commission in May, 1851. Twenty-seven banks of circulation, and the 
same number of savings banks, were reported in their first annual communication ; 
eighty-five other banks, and twenty-one savings institutions were embraced in their 
second report, made in December, 1852; there being left at that time twenty-five 
banks and six saviags institutions, which have been visited subsequently. 

The aggregate result of these examinations is exhibited in the following tables :— 
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Table No. 1 exhibits a comparison between the twenty-six banks examined since 
January Ist and before May 13th, 1853, and the same banks, when examined in 1850 
—by which it will be seen that the increase of the capital of those banks is but 
$100,000, (not one per cent,) while the circulation has advanced nineteen per cent. 
The increase of deposits and specie is about forty per cent. The rate of increase of 
immediate liabilities, though it falls below that of specie or deposits, exceeds the rate 
of immediate resources. In sixteen of these banks the specie has been increased, and 
in ten of them it has been diminished. The aggregate of specie shows an increase of 
twenty per cent. A very considerable decrease of the liabilities of directors will be 
noticed. 

On referring to table No, 2, and comparing the result of the first examination, or 
that of 1850, with that of the second examination, it will appear that the capital and 
circulation have increased in almost the same ratio, as is the case with deposits and 
specie—the two latter increasing in a greater degree than the two former—and that 
the increase of the loan is in somewhat less proportion than that of specie or deposits, 
while the liability of directors has been somewhat diminished. The immediate liabili- 
ties have increased to a greater per centage than the immediate resources, and about 
in proportion to the specie, deposits, and loan. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In former reports of the Commissioners, the early history of Savings Banks was in- 
vestigated in connection with the legislation of Massachusetts. It is evident that the 
public are deeply interested in them ; and the extent of that interest may be learned 
from the subjoined statement, showing the increase, in number and amount, of deposits 
since 1834:— 


No. of Amount of No, of Amount of 

Y ear, Depositors. Deposits, Year. Depositors. Deposits, 

1834.......... 24,256 $3,407,773 90 | 1844..... esses 49,699 $8,261,345 18 
1885........-- 27,282 8,921,870 88] 1846.......... 58178 9,818,287 56 
1886........+- 29,786 4,874,678 71] 1846.......... 62,893 10,680,988 10 
OE ra 82,564 4,781,426 29|1847..... eeees 68,312 11,780,812 74 
1888 .. ...... 88,068 4,869,892 59/1848.......... 69,894 11,970,447 64 
Ss wets eae 86,686 5,608,158 75|1849.......... 71,629 12,111,553 64 
Ba wie sane 37,470 65,819,553 60) 1850.......... 78,823 13,660,024 34 
PU é css ae vss G3495  GUIGIOL Vet seb cc veceucce 86,537 15,554,088 58 
Sc aak s o0-0 42,587 6,900,451 70| 1852..5....... 97,853 18,401,807 86 
ROGPaccenancee, GBRlT © CBG AGT OTT D8... cis Oocss 117,404 23,370,102 33 








CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS FROM 1849 TO 1853, 
[PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, BY DAVID M. BALFOUR.] 
Number of Total. 
Year. Banks, Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Profits. Liabilities, 
1849.,.... 119 $84,630,011 $12,211,648 $10,621,783 $8,011,996 $60,475,388 
1850...... 126 86,925,050 14,189,817 11,618,912 4,627,660 67,311,489 
| ere 130 88,265,000 13,910,599 13,839,903 3,802,680 69,818,182 
1852...... 137 43,270,500 17,746,096 15,541,256 5,268,473 81,826,325 


1858...... 143 49,050,175 18,891,834 19,007,651 56,039,134 91,988,794 

Notes, Bills of Total Rate of Cireu” 

Year, Specie. Real Estate. Exchange, &c. Resources. _ lat’n to Specie. 
1849,.......- $2,749,917 $1,126,161 $56,599,310 $60,475,388 $4.44 
1850....... + 2,993,178 988,236 68,330,025 67,811,439 4.72 
185l..cc.cce- 2,478,859 998,214 66,341,109 69,818,182 5.61 
1852.......-. 8,563,783 1,090,463 "7,172,079 81,826,825 4.98 
1858.......-. 8,731,765 1,069,852 87,187,177 91,988,794 5.06 
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BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1854, 

The following is a statement of the circulation, specie, discounts, and deposits of the 
banks of South Carolina, which have accepted the provisions of the act of December 
18, 1840 :— 


: Circulation. Specie. Discounts. Deposits. 
Bank State South Carolina........ $1,822,251 $119,118 $1,906,660 $548,256 


Branch, Columbia...............- wake © 5,739 1,011,054 208,948 

© OATS ai sss Si 8S4 GS cs ita cxaws ep Bee 
South-Western R. R............- 525, 270 15,975 246, 001 235,426 
Planters’ & Mechanics’ ........... 436,400 128,059 1,148, 721 800,847 
Union, Charleston ............... 432.160 120,617 "844,155 810,056 
State Bank, South Carolina. eben 600,060 165,160 620,856 452,552 
Bank of South Carolina. .......... 869,407 20,5608 240,526 249,595 


Bank of Charleston .............. 2,142,409 805,488 720,469 672,862 
Farmers’ & Exchange, Charleston... 914,915 223,163 2,239,374 181,082 
Merchants’, Cheraw............0- 527,814 52,364 419,553 16,819 
Commercial, Columbia. .... ae 524,530 98,588 821,567 154,780 
Planters’, Fairfield... sbiee Uhed oS 68% 208,720 23,800 822,319 36,350 
Bank of Chester ............000- 177,630 68,201 80,602 26,189 
Bank of Hamburg...........+.+: 999,983 140,754 224,465 57,522 
Bank of Newberry.......... iaxwes 463,070 21,448 120,222 20,082 
Exchange Bank, 1 Sok Tay icgh cad 513,690 54,810 86.569 80,071 
Bank of Camden, pes ane easeceubaace 452,165 45,072 142,015 29,881 





Bet... » vices’ can ovsiidcic -» 11,110,474 1,165,754 11,210,639 8,429,708 





CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN MAINE IN 1852-3, 


There has been a large increase in the circulation of the Banks of Maine in 1853 
over 1852, The report of the bank commissioners for 1852 shows a circulation of 
$4,152,545. That for 1853, just published, gives the circulation at $5,144,904, an in- 
crease equal to 25 per cent in a single year. We give a summary showing the com- 
parative condition of the banks in 1852 and 1853, at the time of the examination in 
the months of September and October in each year :— 


CONDITION OF THE MAINE BANKS, 


1859. 1853. Increase. 
Capital Stock ........... wee-» $4,261,258 00 $5,457,155 00 $1,192,901 00 
ENE SEER EN A 4,152,545 00 5,144,904 00 992,359 00 
Deposits ..... 00: cecccccces ‘“ 1,905,525 69 2,477,148 04 571,622 35 
FON. c web cvbscddcnses on ves 222,178 37 889,805 24 166,631 87 
IPG 06 ROR inp oikcnns tae dn 68,313 66 112,077 27 43,863 61 
SMS ois is iaen te ees bbeee 8,056,941 -97 10,112,102 88 2,055,140 91 
Due from banks... ....ceeee. 1,175,836 40 1,579,291 02 392,454 62 
Foreign bills and checks........ 338,603 89 470,426 81 131,822 92 
BROMG si oo ossdadicesccesvevs 836,504 89 1,203,186 82 866,681 93 


Paper discounted the past year. .. 22,000,288 21 28,790,266 78 6,789,978 52 


It will be perceived that the increase of discounts in 1853 over ’52 is $6,789,978 52, 
or more than 32 per cent. We give below a statement showing the comparative 
business of the Portland banks in 1852 and 1853 :— 


PAPER DISCOUNTED. 


1859. 1863. 
Aleta. 2. sciiec'n’ ooh Ghtay badd cooked $789,611 18 $686,559 43 
Bank of Cumberland: . | res 4 jek whoever 632,214 50 684.772 99 
| ee ae Ss cosdbiin va keuee ged 1,921,488 72 2,329,939 88 
GUD. oc cce.dekboaveseesvaic Seevha i weaken 1,786,341 43 2,059,978 41 
Manufacturers’ and Traders’......... ey Do 488,927 96 665,542 81 


Se Oi Pe ERE rE OE PE RS FM 445,721 387 815,668 94 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, 
STATEMENT OF THE BANKS IN NEW ORLEANS, ON THE 28TH OF JANUARY, 1854. 


MOVEMENT OF THE BANKS, 
SPECIE PAYING, 


483 


-—CASH LIABILITIES, ;-—--CASH ASSETS. 


Circulation, Total. 


Spec 
Canal Bank. Seer aeeeeeeesereeeseses $1,384,115 $2,402,087 $875, 


ie. Total. 
81 $3,555,886 


Citizens’ Bank, (Banking Department.). 2,076,895 38,942,564 1,189,906 6,214,877 
Louisiana Bank ...........+ .+++-- 1,568,999 5,394,848 1,627,746 7,886,836 
Louisiana State Bank........ ....-- 1,677,755 5,901,350 1,877,760 7,042,619 





Total...ccscesecceseccecceeces 6,702,764 17,640,349 5,571,292 24,700,218 


IN LIQUIDATION, 


Tete Baek oi. cecccccrcccccasncacs 25,880 393,518 184,750 410.389 
Consolidated Association ........... 13,988 14,846 waa 14,129 





Total.....cccsescesccceccees 89,868 407,859 184,750 424,518 


FREE BANKS. 


Mechanics’ & Traders. eeeetoeeeeaeeee eeneeeve 1,784,205 763,806 2,700,206 
Bank of New Orleans .............. 440,960 1,447,323 483,468 2,090,450 
Gonthern Bank 2... .cccccccccccccaso 264,870 565,309 203,088 1,768,466 





Total. ..sscccccccsccececees 705,880 3,746,837 1,400,812 6,659,122 


TOTAL MOVEMENT AND DEAD WEIGHT, 
SPECIE PAYING. 
Liabilities, 


exclusive of capital. 


Citizens’ Bank, (Banking Department.).......... $2,402,087 22 


“ (Mortgage Department.)......... 500,000 00 
Canal & Banking Company........0..+eeeeeeee 8,942,564 30 
Louisiana Bank.......ccccccrccccccsceceseces 5,394,348 11 


Louisiana State Bank. ......cccecccccesccvecs 5,901,850 24 


Assets. 
$3,623,139 17 
6,496,900 09 
8,260,795 66 
10,341,349 16 
8,406,219 16 





NETL, ca ac bbb crccewe cveevinesheseen 18,140,349 87 
BANKS IN LIQUIDATION. 


Union Bank ..... el aw @ aera gies tenedea cecum 893,513 15 
Consolidated Association. .........++++ eee yr 1,454,157 51 


ae ae 





i Ne ne aene cake adie baekes 1,847,670 66 


87,128,408 24 


684,855 32 
1,184,124 77 


_— 


1,868,980 10 





2,787,704 48 
2,110,450 44 
1,794,466 47 





FREE BANKS. 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank............++. thivn’ 1,734,204 77 
Bank of New Orleans, ......sseeeseceeeeesece 1,447,323 52 
Southern Bank. ......cccsererecveccccessvecces 565,309 82 
WEE. cadens bGbe cedevewdenceses ees 8,746,837 6l 


6,692,621 39 


JOHN H, ALPUENTE, Secretary: 





ABUSE OF MONEYED MEN. 


Money is often cynically abused, the wealthy are often severely criticised, but those 
who are solid with profitable investments can take such strictures with a patient phil- 
osophy ; and all the more tranquilly since it is probable they come from emaciated 
starvelings long in visage, lank in jaw, thin in vesture, and with no use of pockets in 
their pantaloons, except it may be to show that certain species are made for emptiness 
—and though the owners of such pockets may abhor the vacuum as much as school- 
men held that nature does, neither the owners nor nature are able to prevent the fact. 
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These surly satirists, who know as much about the inside of a bank as old Mr, Pesha 
did about, the inside of a church, may be allowed without disturbance. to have their 
bitter word ; the men potent on change have those in plenty who will sweeten speech 
for them to their hearts’ content. Be present at the blebration of a moneyed festival 
—then you will learn that there is so much of inspiration in capital, so much of worth 
in Commerce, so much of virtue in merchants, that if the earth is not regenerated it 
must be because the influence of these is counteracted by the ignorance, the vice, and 
the selfishness of an evil world. As it is, you are made to consider that no other en- 
ergy compares with theirs in exciting genius, in upholding art, in helping literature, in 
rewarding study, in promoting religion, and in sustaining goodness ; so that if a millen- 
ium of wisdom and worth does not exist, it is because the moneyed interest is not as 
yet sufficiently developed—Henry Giles. 


















CITY PROPERTY IN OHIO, 

The following, from the State Journal, is a list of cities and towns in the State of 
Ohio, the valuation of the real estate (town lots and buildings) in which exceeds three 
hundred thousand dollars. It also gives the list of value in 1846 :— 



































+) Total Value. To’! Value. Total Value, To’l Value 
iE 1853, 1846. 1853. 1846. 

:) Hamilton ...... -- $1,029,791 $857,391 | Marion .......... 898,978 129,069 

Rossville ........ $88,823 166,040 ROOT “o'r e'ce'ee've'e'e's 455,898 250,060 

i Ree pres 467,242 225;592) Piqua .......... 611,275 310,588 

Springfield..... . 1,227,882 480,848 | Dayton .......... 6,809,928 2,551,828 

Ohio City......... 2,974,788 352,686 | Zanesville....... -. 1,788,889 1,364,576 

Cleveland......... 13,728,414 2,764,128 | Circleville........ 411,810 617,786 

Delaware ........ 641,824 $15,192 | Mansfield ........ 1,000,575 454468 

Sandusky ........ 1,862,966 651,015 | Chillicothe........ 1,711,289 1,250,540 

4 Lancaster ........ 867,977 634,926 | Fremont ..... .-.. 861,748 193,746 

t# Columbus ........ 6,934,117 2,395,017 | Portsmouth....... 1,259,187 552,960 

AE Gallipolis ........ 460,540 171,981 | Tiffin........... .. 685,060 266,472 

te Missines Ge vd < be 785,001 335,005 | Sidney........... 807,402 140,777 

By Cincinnati... ... .-- 56,275,430 27,186,752 | Canton ........ .. 854,428 253,598 

Hillsborough ..... 418,105 281,225 | Massillon......... 457,736 396,574 

Norwalk.......... 842,090 148,775] Akron........... 613,110 868,170 

Steubenville. ..... 885,405 658,515) Warren ......... 846,721 244,298 

Mount Vernon..... 656,054 614,226] Lebanon......... 308,409 194,581 

aa 986,265 667,152 | Marietta.......... 850,851 621,591 

MP nscvtiaceas 1,547,190 578,129! Wooster ......... 436,684 285,405 





COINAGE OF THE BRITISH MINT FROM 1848 TO 1863. 
The official returns of the British Mint give the annexed amount of coinage in each 
of the past six years :— 
OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH MINI-—-GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER COINAGE, 
Half Total. 








a Soren. Govmasigne, gold a. —_ = 
i i | ae roy ree 2,246,701 205,298 2,451,999 35,442 2,688 
: i rer ne 1,755,399 422,556 2,177,956 119,592 1,792 
+ 1850...... ee iaabewes 1,402,089 89,798 1,491,887 129,096 448 
+ PE Gas dams Ree kawe 04066 in 4,018,625 886,787 - 4,400,412 87,868 3,584 
# DU sicaicecipkcces scsa lhe 8,058,485 688,835 8,742,270 189,596 8,796 
‘ : SERB in «Kae piterctonene -. 10,597,998 1,854,898 11,952,839] 701,545 9,078 
: t Total, 0+. bain as «+++ 28,069,192 $8,147,672 81,216,864 1,263,189 21,881 


niga 


The total coinage in 1852 was upwards of twelve-and-a-half millions sterling, near- 
ly twelve of which was of gold. Nearly one-half of the aggregate coinage in the 
past six years was in the year 1853. 
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IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1853, 


[FROM THE NEW YORK 8HIPPING LIST.] 


Brandy..scccccscccccserecss hf. pipes. 

4 JecesvecceeeeeQt. casks and bbls. 
GML. oo ccc cccesccccscccceccccs stm 
IAAT inser cris cesneess . » ceroons, 


COCOR. 0 eeeee ceeseees oo eeccees DAE 
Coffee ...0csccccccccccerscceee  Pkge, 
DE .  WNuadaso eae cee see's ....Dales. 
ES Fc SE EA b0.4's tn 6006 e 0 0.8 sete’ 
Barthenware .....cscecsecceees ge 
Figs... ccccccccscccssccces drums, ete. 
a Sana ak ames 666 6 os... casks, 
Hemp .....-seesescsceees . bales, 
evens ene peuaie as wae 
Hides........0.. i Wadia wedean bales 
Te eee as ..+. No, 
Trom—Bar ... cc ccesccececccccce HONS, 
WE ccntgengreadive sacs sineded 
Sheet, etc....-+..+ wedsasee bals. 
Indigo .....ecceceeesecrccces + -CA8CS, 
° ekeitie: sheskune seve vOarOREN 
TAR . cccrccccagcccccccccccccs - pigs. 
Na i rea ke oes cece cee 
. FY VEY POETS LETT ET tierces. 
ewes waweer ete . bbls. 
Olive oil. reeds Sie She pee ee easka, 
Ze Ne cakes oa “bs and bskts. 
aaa 6 pines oeseee .. bags. 
Pimento..... ee ed aeeeeeee Caaee ee 
BAGS. .ccccccccccccccecs cvcnee guueee 
cick Sea ohsr si cacberes casks 
Saeée cheeks ses OSE en 

TS RR 
pe eaeree PPO ry, ee arr ee tierces. 
Rum ....... spearesrs acceccs punchs 
ME Lind y'x de ciebas vate av cna bush, 
Saltpetre . sbdeeesas imeeeeceun bags. 
Sugars. Paes ddan uabs on creecccaeee 
Sewadeesadereeae eseces tierces, 

rg Pe Pi > fal pao Spa pet bbls. 
SE REE PET Pry eS 
We Veen edapans codececce ; " bags. 
Spelter.....cccccccvees o'qeeeT plates. 
spt WR c's a5: chens geen slabs. 
Tin and Terne Plates ...... . bxs. 
Wie onions veces ccude std 
“i weececeesee- Dales and ceroons, 
Wines. ... ..ceeceeess butts and pipes. 
"8 at $s <aaayeaeee Se Tae 
WF Wee de's cenedpees ove scctty GUN 
Se Ey perry co 
abt PPO EAN UP ee 


hn ROS Ls SaMmenmmeeE 7 8 





Foreign. 


13,894 
80,321 
90,025 
1,100 
11,589 
497,205 
4,533 
366 

170 
39,553 
112,962 
6,009 
74,118 
268 

562 
977,178 
52,351 
82,234 
772,709 
2,987 
1,845 
276,390 
55,500 
8,577 
6,557 
219 
56,885 


2,336 
2,087,444 
12,179 
170,634 
4,098 
11,436 
94,102 
267,544 
267,388 
81,998 
468,722 
88 
36,824 
1,282 
20,925 
58,710 
12,811 
69,712 
23,388 


1853. 

Coastwise. 
680 14,574 
1,434 31,765 
431 90,456 
95 1,195 
4,252 15,841 
68,178 565,383 
478,836 478,369 
25 891 
22,801 22,971 
53 49,606 
78,568 186,530 
68 6,017 
17,305 91,428 
23 291 
154 1,316 
802,018 1,279,191 
1,940 54,291 
2,215 84,449 
15,397 788,106 
641 3,628 
86 1,431 
112,122 888,512 
11,194 66,494 
1,217 4,794 
47,196 63,753 
eae 219 
1,095 57,980 
8,302 60,063 
4,328 19,207 
8,893 86,344 
482 9,528 
18,441 362,537 
826 1,026 
50,366 50,386 
31 2,367 
67,997 2,105,841 
2,128 14,307 
50,106 220,740 
243 4,341 
87,929 49,365 
1,473 95,575 
26,420 298,964 
200 267,588 
1,193 83,191 
80 495,802 
9,894 9,982 
778 37,602 
87 1,319 
132 21,057 
1,592 60,992 
518 13,329 
1,304 98,020 
17,527 40,915 


1852. + 
Total. 

16,618 
38,098 
71,258 
1,656. | 

10,699 § 

601,170 
614,514 } 
356 : 


Pe ear ae 


19,301 
86,031 2 
106,652 5 


4,065 i 
77,948 
1,130 : 





1,390 
1,443,949 
41,986 
70,061 
656,657 
1,928 
1,647 
393,766 
72,239 
5,280 
47,792 
1,137 
45,528 
86,536 
19,024 
43,849 
6,840 
$23,161 
1,098 
40,415 
1,568 
2,058,396 
31,056 ' 
175,782 
1,655 
48,209 
194,748 
111,834 
160,957 
37,326 
371,950 ; 
14,603 i 
43,427 " 
1,456 
21,292 
49,999 
12,172 
73,043 
21,145 


Se Sea ads 
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1858. 1852. 

Fe inn TUR EL eT re tee 11,573 16,945 
Pearl......seeceeeees bee scetececcsnce oe 1,525 1,383 

Bark—Quercitron .......c.ceesecceeceecees shhds, 1,533 1,527 

3 * is te Ta Go Yan th 8,246 9,575 
‘ Beeswax ........ eecsesecces inate pane ead ean 227,830 302,400 
iy Bread...... CUbe Cea cccccccescdebctbecseee sete 37,648 80,648 
4 Candles, ...ccescscccccccccccvccccccce 000 eOER 49,803 71,164 
Clover s0ed.......cceccccccccscveccce ccs sti@FCes. 5,450 2,627 

4 Coal.... eee eeeeeeeeeereereeee a tue 6 00 eddei ee 83,8838 $3,365 
iy FOOOG 00 ow vidcns cccobgueccceedinwdsrccrsces bags. 10,756 4,590 
a he sidteh ao svcdiacsinksmplde ss cis seas 82,470 65,108 
2. Corn meal.......-sseeeeee 0 cb SW eboocccee punchs. 1,639 2,256 
+ S, . wiee adqeecs ddeed so 0a¥ee' Sie» soontl bbls. 43,012 37,211 
| Qe «oni Vans a» duliee yhoc olliea de oss cess 290,446 349,378 
.* Domestic cotton goods ........sseseseeeeeees pkgs. $4,662 54,044 
S. 4 vim “ape ceeevoceess Sccccccceees tons. 6,573 8,714 
7: Fustic...cseccccsees WdWnesccsyhocese 1,529 1,810 
if Fish—Codfish ......0scscccccsscssscccceves cwt. 26,182 27,050 
.. Mackerel, and other pickled fish......... bbls. 14,218 15,461 
: Flour—Wheat ............. Bes ere sae 2,309,702 1,304,206 
Fr ORE ccs as Hounds Sn i Ete ol gs ASF 5,582 5,577 
Hi Plax seed........scsccces ccesecnecccccess tierces. 600 8,809 
hi Furs and skins........ Udddcc eGuviedadeces .. -pkgs. 2,378 4,275 
tr Grain—Corm......ccccccccccvccccsecccveves con. 1,134,223 763,612 
i) Wheat ...... ewes ccccesssdeecccsecescene 8,184,249 8,381,948 
He OGG dalikc no cakad ho +0000 BOO > vqcedsenne 44,897 249,083 
a! OG sic ccccddsicccccccdisd Geccces wovscces 81,709 14,284 
dy Gunpowder.......... hep onecsedbitehecbes ees “kegs. 23,081 22,878 
Hemp.......+- Cocccwececcccsseees ove --. bales. 2,264 200 

Hp... nce cccccccccccvcccsccscccsscscsecssess 292 57% 

Indigo... .cscccccccccee socccvesescscevess cases, 82 29 

© _eccesccevcvecse coc cerceececvcesers ceroons. 176 262 

NEE ac 6 cbbibo.nscccece nec cecbbicceces camae pigs. 6,245 18,742 

Lamber—Boards, plank, etc.........2+ .eees M feet. 22,749 10,576 

BORVIES. . Wise dee cr cd dvaheo cvs caasses M. 8,634 9,513 
fe Hoops.......++ 0 cepbeEdeccnccccscces 2,576 8,046 
Shingles. .......ee00+ bobbie cveces osceee 1,173 8,264 

a ED, «os Widen aac cddbed svc cGteubecsesedaal kegs. 17,063 7,445 
th Naval stores—Turpentine bh cee wee eesocccdees bbls. 135,175 193,401 
Rly. Spirits turpentine.........+esseee++ 26,318 7,481 
+t MOTD coivingd ccc cd¥ecccocteoeasbecs 808,769 227,669 
te BN . dacsncictclentihke «+ ninnines 14,560 15,299 
itt Oil Cake .....ccccccccccvcccs sevcecvcccces tons. 11,733 8,888 
Ee Oilo—Whiale 2.22. cccccscccccsdsccecccces gallons. 103,790 65,658 
SperM ...ceeeceecccccceses Sa Wecccseddevce 1,062,310 918,457 
: ‘ Bed; Mand, C006 660.00 00 cdwodececcaveeyeccs 52,425 40,665 
| Provisions—Beef .......ssceesecsscccesees tierces. 21,699 20,547 
: { BOO cs sbXdchcss<tebtibiies ss codes bbls. 32,900 25,079 
Bt POR. 5 didickin ce 0c tbe Sabie cc cngsd eve 72,641 39,751 
- DUNNE cits ss -«s cuedinies «vecontil ewt. 20,033 1,185 
# OR rere diane 88,002 16,880 
* Hams and bacon.....eeeeseeeeeeeeees 111,996 14,250 
Ei He OR SRB Ps eRe kegs. 153,194 98,282 
fe BG icici aic bode ¥ennbac ehtih ees .» stierces, 26,048 26,111 
- Boap....ceceececccecccecccceescecsececees boxes. $7,907 45,143 
Bpices—Cassia ..........eee ence eS Socce-eee cases. 524 8,645 

‘ ee SER Cae PETE Ae eee ee mats, 24,455 54,078 
Pepper .....ceeseccecseves ee eeccess bags. 11,518 1,750 

PR so taste bs wv cn ch ORliiec dccnViires 7,884 10,755 

Sugar—Muscovado...... Ceccctewe os scccesies bhds, 4 580 859 

Havana ...csccccccccces cvcvcceces boxes. 18 ,202 4,489 

Manilla, etc. .....eeeeee \onevees oes Dags. 67,631 5,600 





400 re ay iam? <cemee 
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1853. 1852. 

ME Ge econ cenesccéeckdeecebccc OMe 8,484 7,416 
is hsb ds CID a Ue Whi eee ices cccdecived 88,289 4,356 
, Se a 7,950 14,759 
64 e#eeteeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eee eeeaeeneae kgs. 28,449 10,559 
RES ee ae 1,654 8,186 
Keep bce mies utes Ghee 44004 see, OOk 17,994 17,441 

ast  .. es ee eee So 49,867 51,266 
Nt cia bbntccn eee 85,337 11,861 
be eae ocr a 4 Ses ok Spot de tababe cua 246 403 





THE RIVER IMPORTS OF ST. LOUIS IN 1853. 


In a former part of the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine we have pub- 
lished the annual history of the trade and Commerce of St. Louis, for the year ending 
January Ist, 1854. We give below from the same reliable source a full tabular 
statement of the river imports of St. Louis during the same period. This table, which 
we have condensed, the editors of the Missouri Republican introduce with the follow- 
ing remarks, which are worthy of notice :— 


The following table of receipts will, we feel confident, be found of no little interest. 
Heretofore such compilations have been confined to a limited number of products, em- 
bracing only the principal staples of the country. It was deemed proper, particularly 
at this time, while works of internal improvements are in progress and in contempla- 
tion at different points, calculated to affect the Commerce of St. Louis, to give the re- 
ceipts from the different rivers separately, and to embrace in the list a large number 
of articles heretofore considered unimportant. Another object, was to show the whole 
range of agricultural products, however insignificant many of them might appear, as 
indications of the character of the soil and climate for their cultivation. We also 
wished to exhibit the fact, that in many articles of manufacture, both of wood and 
metals, we are dependent upon the industry, enterprise, and ingenuity of other States 
for nearly the whole supply which our demand requires; this, too, while this section 
has ample stores of the raw material superior in texture, and capable of being pro- 
cured in the cheapest possible manner. With the most inexhaustible quantities of 
iron and copper ore, we import nearly all the articles manufactured out of these 
metals, such as nails and castings of every description. Sand is taken from the State 
to be returned from Pittsburgh in the shape of glass. Our forests are filled with 
timber suitable for the finest furniture, and we import bureaus, sofas, chairs, bedsteads, 
buckets, and a hundred other articles of like character. We export rags and import 
paper to an immense amount, as the compiled table shows. The attention of the 
reader is directed to the imports from the Ohio. It will be found, besides the articles 
already enumerated, that cheese, soap, starch, candles, manufactured tobacco, ale, oil, 
butter, and other commodities, foot up a large sum. Fields of enterprise lie unoccu- 
pied in our very midst; and if this compilation shall lead to their occupancy, the ob- 
ject we have in view in presenting it will be accomplished. 

We have heretofore said, and the statement is confirmed by others, that the mechan- 
ical labor and means expended on manufactured articles brought to this city give 
employment and support to a population of 50,000 persons. The table herewith ap- 
— is intended more to show the variety of these importations than their amount. 

deed, our statistics with regard to quantity will be found lame, as many of the Ohio 
boats never designate articles composing their cargoes, but simply enumerate them 
under the general head of packages. We have not, therefore, in the items of iron, 
furniture, &e., carried out the aggregate. A true enumeration would give many times 
over the sum compiled. 

An increase in the manufactures of the city—particularly in articles of iron—is per- 
ceptible. The best steam-engines on the river are now made by the ingenious 
mechanic; of St. Louis; while, upon the Pacific Railroad, many of the locomotives in 
use, as well as the highly-finished cars, attest the ability of our artisans. The day 
cannot be far distant when this subject will enlist the co-operation of capitalists, and 
when, added to the commercial enterprises of St. Louis, manufactories of all descrip- 
tions shall be established commensurate to the existing and growing demand, and the 
ey energies of the country employed for the full development of the resources of 

e State. 
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Commercial Statistics. 





TABLE OF RECEIPTS AT THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS FOR THE YEAR 1853, sHOWING THE 


AMOUNTS FROM EACH RIVER SEPARATELY, AND THE GRAND TOTAL OF EACH ARTICLE. 
IN THIS COMPILATION, THE UPPER AND LOWER MISSISSIPPI ARE EMBRACED UNDER ONE 
HEAD, AS ARE ALSO THE OHIO AND ITS TRIBUTARIES :-— 


Total. Gr’nd tot’l. 


Articles. Rivers. 
Ale, bbls.........Ohio 9,985 
rT CS 149 
Barley, sks....... Ills... 2,572 
<kaa oa 226 
coccesOnio 6,291 
-eeeesMiss, 53,061 
Beans, Plgs.. -++Ills., * 760 
iaea Mo.. 892 
«++--Ohio 8,831 
eeeeeeMiss, 4,285 
Bran, sks.........Ills.. 6,891 
= leita te --Mo.. 2,624 
Pibiece a 28,641 
Brooms, doz......Ills... 17,151 
re" eae ..Mo.. 25 
e+ee+-Ohio 1,285 
Rte Miss. 1,602 
Butter, pkgs......Ills.. 2,622 
scene e«: Bee 
+++--Ohio 1,483 
-»eeeeMiss, 8,954 
Bark, tan,sks.....Ohio .... 
++ «+-Ohio a 
Batting, bales... .Ills... 210 
-.+ Mo. 140 
-++-Ohio 8,651 
..Miss, 1,508 
Bagging, rolls... Ills... 598 
coocmm. 1,813 
. -Miss, 615 
Beef, bbls........ Ills... 755 
o otingeeieive 213 
is eebin Miss. 4,546 
Buffalo robes, pks.Mo.. 8,804 
pes. Mo.. eee 
... Miss, 389 
Burr stones......Miss, 1,731 
Baskets, nests....Miss. .... 
Corn, sks.... ... Ills... 163,813 
one seco aes. aeaee 
nena Miss. 264,001 
Cheese, bxs...... Ills... 93 
.--Mo. 8 
o20eee Ohio 26,106 
pind Miss. 1,039 
Cotton, bales..... Ohio 803 
sym Miss 610 
Cooperage, pes.... Ills... 84,296 
.+--Mo.. 16,040 
«Ohio 2,915 
... Miss, 44,790 
Cattle, head ..... Ills... 897 
pn 0. 1,466 
ayes: Ohio 121 
sctocmme.. 1,187 
Gollee, GER ccckcsmh, ...0cce 


10,184 


62,080 


9,768 


$8,156 


20,063 


9,824 
5,276 
12 


5,509 
2,826 
5,514 
9,193 
1,731 


1,624 
1,018 


459,192 


27,246 
913 


99,141 


3,171 
104,467 





Articles. 
Coal, casks.......Tlls... 157 
ecccee EO 867 
eo aw dil Miss. 1,787 
Cement, bbls.....Ills.. 8,134 
--Ohio 2,896 
wees Misa, 1,490 
Corn-meal, pkgs... Ills... 199 
- Miss. 748 
Cotton yarn, bags. Mo.. 20 
Ohio 8,500 
. Miss. 161 
Candles, bxs...... Ills... 70 
Sis ane Mad 50 
weee-Ohio 2,475 
.. Miss, 110 
Cigars, iste Ills.. 38 
ie sashice Aare 189 
lad Sev 8 Ohio 82 
“re lS 872 
Crackers, bbls. ... Misa, due 
Corn mills........Ohio 12 
RPS Miss, "84 
Chains, doz. + neeliile vee 
ae ee Ohio ae 
. -Miss, vine 
Castings, pes. ceees Ills... ee 
. +. Ohio ade 
bibaess Miss, asm 
Demijohns ....... Ohio 465 
id earn t Miss. 2,877 
Eggs, pks contkae ( 84 
vane: neces sae 
naan ..-Ohio 56 
-Miss. 1,020 
Flour, bbls.. pieniiin Ills... 45,131 
ne am Mo.. 9,264 
pie deta Ohio 2,090 
bis Wee Miss. 148,718 
Flour, sks, . .-Mo.. 798 
a eee Ohio 861 
shaven Miss. 2,559 
Fruit, dried, sks.. . Ills... 268 
.»Mo,. 6,287 
-» Ohio 10,308 
.»-Miss. 9,286 
Fruit, dried, bbls..Ills.. 812 
.»Mo.. 4,497 
. Ohio 605 
..Miss. 5,436 
Feathers, pkgs... . Ills... 2 
tare als 588 
+» «Ohio 54 
.- +. Miss, 625 
Fish, pkgs........Ills.. 554 
om acae ssl shee 
coceese Miss. 6,645 


Rivers. Total. Gr’nd tot’ 


2,311 


7,020 
947 


8,681 


2,705 


631 
628 


796 


2,842 


2,814 


200,208 


3,398 


26,149 


11,350 


1,269 


8,474 
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Articles. Rivers. 
Furniture, pkgs. ..Ohio 
... Miss, 
Grease, pkgs... . . . Ills... 
asaevees 
+ oe Miss, 
Glass, bxs..,.....Ills... 
eeeeees Ohio 
opnes ce cl 
Grindstones.......Ohio 
..+.-Miss, 
Gun’ies, b'l’s & bndsOhio 
Miss. 
Gunpowder ...... Ills... 
veces «Migs, 
Hides ....... 0. Ills... 
<vade veces caus 
ak ted dons 
a Sig atiae 00 6 
Hay, bales....... Ills... 
cee osc ols 
pears || Se 
ew ia gi 
kbc dcmbees «sae 


a-ak Aes 

ao 6a vee 

occas ae 

Hair, pkgs....... Ills... 
Mo.. 


ooeeee Miss, 
Hemp, bales .... “Tle 
eeeee Ils... 


 Weienle .«+Miss, 

Honey, pkgs. rrr. 
+3655 

.. Miss, 

Iron, bndls....... Ills... 

. Ohio 

saakhee Miss. 

pe ++eeOhio 

ee -Ohio 

Vekee «a 

pkgs.......- Mo.. 

isisaees Ohio 

bar, tons..... Ohio 

 eeererrrr |S 

waste e es Ohio 

i ea® a0 Miss. 

Wis ae .Mo.. 

- cabacae co 

NM oe es Miss. 

bloom, ps....Mo.. 

. Miss 

bloom, tns....Mo.. 

....Miss. 

Lard, tes.........Ills.. 

caaiedme Mo.. 


Ceevus esau 


Commercial Statistics. 


Total. Gr’nd tot’). 


4,807 


506 
55,726 
7,069 
15,176 
2,679 
4,350 
13,406 
132 
55 
924 
"3 
837 
90 
8,268 
565 
59,623 
38 
3,489 
214 
231 
155 
573 
210 
65 

27 


eee 


5,839 
11533 
4188 


5,800 


1,246 


21,269 

8,829 
12,854 
11,020 


101,440 
22,245 


20,435 


1,184 


4,760 


63,850 


11,560 





Articles. 
Lard, bbls........Ills.. 5,576 
secccceDths Sete 

ececce Miss, 15,152 
kegs.......Ills.. 4,605 
cesses eee 

eoeeee- Miss, 6,501 

cans, &c....IlIs.. 2,148 

eee 978 

dine 712 

Leather, rolls. .... Ills... 421 
were 45 

.-Ohio 12,079 


Ee ie Miss. 1,821 
Liquors, pkgs. .... Ills. 34 
--+-Mo. 28 


--Ohio 38,351 

.--Miss. 6,535 

Lead, pigs....... Mo... 5,815 
_. Miss, 486,903 

Lime, bbls. . <eave cle 194 


secdac Mes 8,124 

Meats, pkgs...... Ills... 7,378 
<acecsttis. ako 

sich ate aoe Miss. 9,292 


pieces....Mo, 6,284 
+e.Miss, 1,495 
bulk.......[1ls.. 161,900 


sits aa lia 93,595 

Se Bicain Miss. 239,791 
tierces.....Mo.. 225 
. Mile. 63 


Molasses, bbls... es ee 
Marble, pkgs. coccdllg.. 2467 


Ss oie Ohio 168 

SRS Miss, 8,545 

Moss, bales....... Ohio 29 
43s) 0 eee 692 

Malt, pkgs.......Ohio 4380 
vines . Miss, 875 

Marble Dust, bbls. Ohio 15 
Miss. 130 

Nails, kegs.......Ohio 53,092 
om hed Miss. 15,875 

Oats, sacks.......Jlls. 121,939 
bare 0's Mo.. 8,910 

caaened Ohio ; on 

eeceee Miss. 338,120 

Onions, sks.......Ills... 1,577 
..Mo.. 22 

..Obio 30 

ia athe Miss. 25,378 

Oysters, pgs «lls, 1,018 
eta eka Ohio 2,272 

‘ Miss. 3,001 

Oil, pkgs........«Ills. 183 
beatae Ohio 1,567 

..Miss, 1,139 

Pork, bbls. Gah biaie oe Ills. 86,025 
Comes eae Mo. 3,129 

ah eae Miss. 32,865 

Do., bbls., cks., tes. Ills.. 3,919 
Mo.. 89 

Miss. 827 
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Rivers. Total. Gr’nd tot. 


23,242 


13,051 


8,838 


14,666 


9,948 
442,218 
8,318 


20,280 
7,779 
495,286 
228 
53,544 


8,960 
121 
805 
205 

68,967 


464,062 


27,007 


6,291 


2,889 


71,519 


4,285 
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rlicles. 
Pork & Lard, bbls. zis 
Do., bbls. & tres. ...Tlls... 
-. Mo... 
. «. Miss, 
Poultry Coops... Ills. 
--Mo. 
. -Miss. 
Paper, bndls...... Ohio 
pina Miss. 
Potatoes, w:: . Ills. 
0 
* Ohio 
. -Miss. 
FG, ovicnasie'e’ Ills 
(icstwnees Mo. 
abe aan ..--Ohio 
iveeiaeansa Miss. 
| ESE Ohio 
tbmewawed Miss. 
Pipes, boxes....... Tils... 
wa ai Miss, 
Rags, sacks....... Ills 
eewuil Mo 
eaaee Ohio 
‘wegen Miss 
Rye, sacks....... Ills. 
ate a Mo. 
en eee Ohio 
Law aula Miss. 
Rope, coils....... Ills. 
nahn 0. 
ce eeien Obio 
yaa igi Miss 
Rice, tres........ Miss. 
Rosin & pitch, bbls .Miss. 
Raisins, boxes... . Miss. 
Saddle-trees, vate Mo. 
+ e+ eeeOhio 
Seed, pkgs.......Illls.. 
bape Fs. Mo.. 
cubuaxe Ohio 
ke wate Miss 
Shorts, sks....... Ills. 
By Te Miss 
Skins, Furs, and 
Peltries, bndls. . Tils.. 
..-Mo.. 
w». Ohio 
. . Miss. 
Starch, boxes... ...Ohio 
oe | Miss. 
Soap, boxes...... Ohio 
Detweie's Miss. 
Sugar, bhds...... Miss. 
BONE cis ees Miss. 
bxs & bags. Miss 
Syrup, bbls...... Miss. 
Salt, sacks....... Miss. 


Commercial Statistics. 


Total. Gr’nd Tot’l 
675 
57 "32 
405 
380 
1,399 2,184 
805 
250 
216 471 
68,168 
801 68,969 
11,103 
675 
1,409 
59,0387 72,224 
1,104 
109 
42 
1,032 2,287 
84 
1,218 1,252 
55 
950 1,005 
2,420 
q17 
10 
1,820 4,467 
197 
120 
42 
13,788 14,747 
82 
53,029 
222 
5,154 68,487 
‘csv 2,862 
swe 6,089 
Agee 10,149 
914 
177 1,091 
2,865 
‘1,981 
1,108 
15,4384 21,388 
2,248 
2,182 4,425 
444 
5,007 
245 
8,716 9,412 
4,093 
42 4,135 
6,189 
1,582 T1711 
ees 50,774 
. 13,9738 
coee 40,257 
ose 868 
‘ 208,969 








Articles, Rivers, Total. Grn’d Tot’l 
Salt, bbls..... «--Ohio .... 69,832 
Soda Ash, pks....Miss. .... 1,085 
Sand, bbls.......Ohio 94 

eneeee . . Miss, 485 579 
Saleratus, Pigs. Ills. 1,833 
. Ohio 60 
Miss, 847 2,240 
Sheep.......... ~lils,. 145 
eenénesess's 0. 1,053 
cosamaganee Ohio 114 
ocwnseeeces Miss. 2,012 8,324 
Tallow, pkgs.....Ills. 857 
ar + 277 
otees Ohio 227 
. +++. Miss, 523 1,884 
Tobacco, hhds, . . . Ills. 5 
-.--Mo.. 8,078 
sm send Ohio 47 
-..-Miss. 1,972 10,102 
boxes. ... Ills. 180 
.---Mo.. 5,006 
..Ohio 2,068 
.-Miss, 8,279 10,528 
bdls, de. lils.. 55 
sabed Ohio 197 
... Miss 718 970 
Tin, boxes....... Ohio 19 
—aanee Miss. 12,098 12,112 
Turpentine, bbls..Miss. .... 1,262 
TOh DOE acdc aen me vee 6,959 
Twine, sks....... Ills, "9 
..-Mo.. 8 
sonnets Ohio 26 
ie 14 127 
Tow, bales.......TIlls.. 141 
pwns Mo.. 271 412 
Wheat, sks ...... Ills. 455,612 
peseee Mo.. 104,817 
A Ohio 10,238 
pvesas Miss. 438,768 1,009,485 
eee Ills. 13,412 
sean Mo... 529 
sanmeie Ohio 1,187 
oS ial Miss. 2,189 17,267 
Whisky, bbls......IIls.. 20,835 
Lvanen Mo... 291 
eoeesOhio 2,197 
pbitence Miss. 27,117 49,870 
Wool, sacks...... Ills.. 108 
ahicnie Mo... 1,212 
veuaedl Miss. 837 1,152 
Wine, Pgs. be ccees Iils.. 99 
éooudiae 745 
svenae Miss. 11,079 11,923 
Wax, pkgs....... Ills.. 9 
Wiks-on wh Mo. 268 
eveuena Ohio 11 
geiesawe Miss 159 447 





STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH SUGAR TRADE. 


The colonist, in theorizing on the fall of 
find his inquiries considerably strengthene 
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Commercial Statistics. 491 


recently been given to the world. It relates to that most important article of produc- 
tion, sugar—the consumption of which has so enormously increased with the diminu- 
tion of price. The following return is conclusive as to the vast productive power of 
the British Colonies, since they came into anything like competition with the slave 

grown article. It ought to be stated that molasses is converted into sugar at the ratio 
of three pounds of molasses for one pound of sugar. 


QUANTITIES OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Years ending July 5. British Poss’as.—Cwt. Foreign. Total. 
1842..... 4,325,785 2,189 4,327,974 
1843..... 4,089,593 498 4,090,091 
1844..... 4,145,044 93 4,145,187 
1845..... 4,849,060 84,584 4,883,644 
1846..... 4,985,792 50,064 5,045,856 
1847..... 4,723,232 1,256,421 5,979,653 
1848..... 5,003,318 865,752 5,869,070 
1849..... 5,238,729 1,021,065 6,254,794 
1850..... 5,570,461 752,027 6,322,488 
1851..... 5,043,872 1,522,405 6,566,277 
1852..... 6,115,210 1,540,408 4,655,518 
1853..... 6,519,267 1,033,095 1,552,362 


; Here we find an increase in ten years of something like 50 per cent in the produe- 
tion of colonial sugar—the effect of that competition which is so much in favor with 
modern political economi-ts. The fact of an increase of more than 2,000,000 ewt. in 
the years embraced in this return, even with the duties nearly equalized, is presented 
to us, showing that the exhaustive capacities of the British Colonies is far from ar- 
rived. But the last straw is proverbial for breaking the camel’s back—and as regards 
the West Indies, it is quite clear that without some effort being made to furnish them 
with more manual labor, this fearful race cannot long be sustained. The fall, too, in 
om has bean commensurate with the power to produce; for, while in 1842 West 

dia brown sugar was 37s., it fell last year to 24s., a decline of more than 50 per cent. 
At the first-named time Cuba sugar of the same quality was only 19s. 6d., but then it 
was subject to the prohibitory duty of 663, so that the saving to the mother country 
wa A be computed at nearly half a score of millions sterling. 4 
_ In connection with this subject, the following table cannot fail to be studied with 
interest by the tropical reader, for it exhibits the capacity of this country to consume 
at a low price; and it also demonstrates how amazingly the revenue has been im- 
proved from the same cause. Indeed, it has been ascertained, on reliable authority 
that the public of Great Britain now use more sugar than any nation in existence for 
while with us the consumption is 30 Ibs. per head per annnum, in France it is only 8 
Ibs. per head, in Prussia 6 lbs, in Belgium 14 Ibs., and even in the United States, 
where the material comforts of the people are greatly in advance of Europe, the con- 
sumption is only 20 lbs. per head. 


AGGREGATE RECEIPTS OF DUTY ON SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


Years ending July 5. British Possessions. Foreign, Total. 

- re £5,476,987 £8 ,026 £5,485,013 
1843..... 5,176,631 1,665 * 5,178,296 
1844..... 5,253,687 319 5,254,006 
1845..... 4,955,221 40,777 4,995,998 
1846..... 3,514,354 70,385 8,584,689 
1847..... 8,826,947 1,836,615 4,663,562 
1848..... 8,522,288 877,378 4,399,666 
1849..... 3,430,527 993,407 4,428,934 
1850 .... 8,371,976 699,969 4,071,984 
(| ) Se 2,793,898 1,343,624 4,187,518 
1852..... 3,077,561 1,276,042 4,353,608 
1858.... 8,281,142 800,128 4,081,270 


This year the difference in point of duty, between colonial and foreign sugar, en- 
tirely ceases,—and no doubt, with the present increase of wages on the part of the 
laboring classes in England, and the increased stimulus which will then exist for the 
possession of the home market, consumption will go on still faster, and the revenue 
will be correspondingly benefited—Huropean Times. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 








BUENOS AYRES CUSTOM-HOUSE LAW. 





SANCTIONED BY THE HONORABLE CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE YEAR 1854. 





Cuapter L—ZJmports. Art. 1. Gold and silver, coined or in bullion, precious stones 
not set, books and printing materials, ornaments for churches, and generally any object 
destined for public worship, as also the productions of this and the other Argentine 
provinces in general, are declared free from any duty on their introduction into this 
province. 

Art. 2. Wrought gold and silver, manufactured with or without precious stones, silk 
manufactures embroidered with gold or silver, every instrument or utensil with han- 
dles, or ornaments of said metals, machines for the use or exercise of any industry, 
quicksilver, coals, wood, charcoal, salt, saltpeter, gypsum, building stones, lime bricks, 
staves, rafters, masts, undressed timber, and prepared for maritime or land construc- 
tion, unwrought brass or steel, copper in leaves or sheets, lead in bars or sheets, tin 
sheets, iron in sheets and bars, soldering materials of tin, tortoise shel], talc, hops, cane 
for chairs, aud in general raw material for industrial arts, shall pay an ad valorem duty 
of 5 per cent. 

Art. 3. Wools and furs for manufactures shall pay 10 per cent. 

Art. 4. Raw and sewing silk, and all manufactures of said material, shall pay 12 

r cent. 
et? 5. Manufactures of wool, flax, and cotton, articles of metal, those of gold and 
silver excepted, papers of all kinds, including that for printing, instruments and uten- 
sils of science or art, drugs, and all other articles not comprehended in the dispositions 
of this Jaw, shall pay 15 per cent. 

Art. 6. Ready made clothes of wool, flax, and cotton, boots and shoes, riding saddles, 
horse harness, sugar, tobacco, yerba mate, coffee, tea, chocolate, olive oil, and in general 
all provisions, shall pay 20 per cent. 

Art. 7. From the preceding article are excepted wheat, flour, and Indian corn, the 
first of which shall pay the equivalent of 12 rials silver per fanega, the second a like 
sum per cwt., and the third the equivalent of 1 dollar silver per fanega. 

Art. 8. Liquids and spirituous liquors in general shall pay 25 per cent. 

Art. 9. The charge of porterage for articles not to be deposited, shall be one current 
dollar each package, in proportion to their weight and bulk. 

Art. 10, The leakage allowed on wines, ardent spirits, liquors, beer, and vinegar, in 
wood, shall be calculated according to the port where the vessel loaded, allowing 10 
per cent for ports situated on the other side of the line, 6 per cent from ports on this 
side, and 3 per cent from ports within the Capes. 

Art. 11. The allowance for breakage on bottled liquids shall be 5 per cent, having 
come from the other side of the line, 4 per cent from this side, and 2 per cent from 
within the Capes, St. Mary, andgStg Antonio. 

Caarrer IL—Fzports, Bull, ox, and cow hides, and calf skins, shall pay 
two dollars each. es 

Art. 13. Skins of mules and wii® horses shall pay one dollar each. 

Art. 14, Sheep skins shall pay three dollars per dozen. 

Art. 15. Slunk skins, and other skins not enumerated in the preceding articles, as 
also ostrich feathers, shall pay 4 per cent on their marketable value. 

Art. 16. Jerked beef, and salt beef in barrels, shall pay three dollars per ewt. 

Art. 17. Salted tongues in barrels shall pay four rials per dozen. 

Art. 18. As live stock, black cattle shall pay six dollars each, horses four dollars 
each, swine and sheep two dollars each. 

Art. 19. Animal oil, tallow, and grease, melted or raw, shall pay 12 rials per arroba, 

Art. 20, Hair and wool, dirty or washed, shall pay two dollars per arroba. 

Art, 21. Bones, horns, and horn-tips shall pay 4 per cent on their marketable value. 

Art. 22, Any product or manufacture of the province, not included in the foregoing 
articles, and in general all the fruits and productions of the Argentine provinces, are 
free from duty on their exportation, 

Art, 23. Gold and silver, coined or in bullion, are also free from duty. 
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Cuarren IIl.—Jmports by Land. Art.24. The fruits and products of the Argentine 
Provinces are exempt from duties. 

Art. 25. The introduction by land of any foreign article of merchandise subject to 
custom-house duty is prohibited. 

Ounarrer 1V.—Of the manner in which the duties are to be caleulated. Art. 26. The 
duties shall be calculated upon the wholesale market prices by inspector, assisted by 
appraisers, 

Art. 27. Should an article consist of two or more materials, that have different du- 
ties assigned to them by this law, the one corresponding to that which pays the high- 
est duty shall be recovered. 

Art. 28. The inspectors shall be assisted by appraisers for the valuation of the arti- 
cles to be dispatched for consumption ; the inspector of liquids and provisions by one 
who is conversant with these articles; the three inspectors of manufactured articles 
shall be accompanied each by two appraisers, one of whom must be conversant with 
the price of manufactured goods in general, and the other with the value of hardware. 

Art. 29. The collector of the custom-house shall pass yearly to the Tribunal of Com- 
merce a list of ten dealers in liquids and provisions, thirty dealers in soft goods, and 
thirty dealers in hardware. 

Art. 30. The appraiser who is to accompany the inspector of liquids and provisions 
shall be drawn by lot from the first ten; the other six appraisers shall be drawn by 
lot separately, one-half from the dealers in soft goods, and the other from those in 
hardware. 

Art. 31. The lots shall be drawn by the Tribunal of Commerce every three months, 
beginning on the 31st of December. Vacancies will be supplied by fot, on the notice 
of the collector. 

Art. 32. The appraisers shall discharge this duty for three consecutive months, with- 
out entering into ballot for the remainder of the year. 

Art. 8, The appraisers shall attend daily at the dispatch of the articles, and, con- 
jointly with the inspector, and in presence of the party interested, shall fix the valua- 
tion, which shall be noted by the inspector. * 

Art. 34. The appraisers shall attend at tbe office of the inspector on the following 
day to methodize the valuation made on the preceding day, at which the party inter- 
ested may attend, and the manifest being signed by the inspector and the appraisers, 
and the date having been appended, the former shall remit it to the collector-general 
for its immediate liquidation. 

Art. 35. Should any difference exceeding 10 per ceut on the valuation, arise be- 
tween the inspector and the party interested, three import merchants shall decide 
thereon, before the collector of the custom-house. 

Art. 36. The merchant arbiters shall be taken by lot from a list of twelve, which 
shall be formed yearly for said purpose, by the Tribunal of Commerce. 

Art. 37. The arbiters when met must decide before separating, and their sentence 
shall be carried into effect without appeal. 

Art. 38. The amount of the duty exceeding one thousand dollars, the merchants 
shall accept bills, for equal installments, at the peremptory terms of 3 and 6 months. 

Art. 39, No one indebted to the custom-house after the expiration of this term shall 
be admitted to dispatch in the office. 

Art. 40. The alterations made in the import and export duties by the present law 
shall come into effect from and after the Ist of January, 1854. 

Art, 41. The present law shall be revised annually. 

Art. 42. Let it be communicated to the executive power. 


ACT OF IOWA REGULATING INTEREST ON MONEY. 


The following act passed both Houses of the Legislature of Iowa, January 12th, 
1858, and is now the law of that State:— 
AN ACT TO REGULATE THE INTEREST ON MONEY. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: That the rate 
of interest shall be six cents on the hundred, by the year, on money due by express 
contract, unless a different rate be expressed in writing on all money, after the same 
becomes due, when there is no contract fixing the rate ‘of interest; on judgment and 
decrees for the payment of money, when no other rate is expressed ; on money lent, 
without a contract fixing the rate of interest ; and on money received for the use of 
another, and retained beyond a reasonable time, without the owner's consent, express 
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or implied ; on money due on settlement of mutual accounts, from the day when the 
balance is ascertained ; on we due upon open account, after six months from the 
date of the last item; and on all money due, or to become due, when there is a con- 
tract to pay interest, and no rate stipulated. ; 

Sec. 2. Parties may agree, in writing, for the payment of interest not exceeding ten 
cents on the hundred, by the year. 

Sec. 8. Interest shall be allowed on all moneys due on judgments and decrees of any 
competent court or tribunal, at the rate of six per cent per annum, unless a different 
rate is fxed by the contract on which the judgment or decree is rendered ; in which 
case the judgment or decree shall draw interest at the rate expressed in the contract, 
but no judgment or decree shall draw more than ten per cent per annum, which rate 
must be expressed in the judgment or decree. 

Sec. 4. No person shall, directly or indirectly, receive in money, goods, or things in 
ection, or in any other manner, any greater sum or value, for the loan of money, or 
upon contract founded upon any bargain, sale or loan of wares, merchandise, goods, 
chattels, lands and tenements, than is in this act prescribed. 

Sec. 5. If it shall be ascertained in any suit brought on any contract, that a rate of 
interest bas been contracted for greater than is authorized by this act, either directly 
or indirectly, in money, property, or any other valuable thing, the same shall work a 
forfeiture of ten per cent per annum, upon the amount of such contract, to the school 
fund of the county in which the suit is brought, and the plaintiff shall have judgment 
for the principal sum, without either interest or costs. The court in which said suit is 
prosecuted shall render judgment for the amount of interest forfeited as aforesaid, 
against defendant, in favor of the State of Iowa, for the use of school fund of said 
county, whether said suit is contested or not, and in all cases, when the unlawful inte- 
rest is not apparent on the contract, or writing, the person contracting to pay the 
unlawful interest shall be a lawful witness to prove that the contract is usurious, and 
in no case, where unlawful interest is contracted for, shall the plaintiff have judgment 
for more than the principal sum, whether the unlawful interest be incorporated with 
the principal or not. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be construed so as to prevent the proper bona fide 
assignee of any usurious contract recovering against the usurer the full amount of the 
consideration paid by him for such contract, less the amount of the principal money, 
but the same may be recovered of such usurer in the proper action, Pefore any court 
having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. So much of chapter 57, title 12, of the code, as may conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act is mip | repealed. This act to take effect in thirty days from and 
after its publication in the Jowa Capital Reporter and Republican. 





POSTAGE ON PRINTED MATTER IN CUBA, 


We are authorized to say that the Postmaster-general has received, through the 
Department of State, official information of the increase of postage on printed mat- 
ter in the island of Cuba to just double the former rates. The following extract of 
a royal decree of the 9th November, 1853, published by order of the Captain-general 
in the Havana Official Gazette of the 13th January, 1854, will explain itself. The 
rates therein stated are, of course, in addition to the United States postage, which has 
to be prepaid on all similar publications sent to Ouba. The decree provides that :— 


Foreign newspapers, coming from any country whatsoever, shall pay one rial (124 
cents) per ounce, if loose, and eight dollars per arroba, (25 Spanish pounds,) should 
they come direct from the editors’ offices; provided that their agents in this island 
give the necessary security to the effect that the package contain no other printed 
matter but that designated on the band they must be covered with, nor any private 
ciphers or other manuscript but that of the address. No charge to be made for in- 
land conveyance. 

Periodicals of any other class, including also pamphlets taking that title, and books 

ublished in periodical numbers,shall pay twenty-five cents (2 rials) per ounce, if 
ey twelve dollars per aroba, (25 Spanish pounds,) when proceeding direct from 
the editors’ offices, and provided they are inclosed in the requisite form. Such publi- 
cations, to circulate through the island, must pay twenty-five cents per ounce, if loose 
and six dollars per arroba. 
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Nautical Intelligence. 
COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS IN CHINA. 


OUSTOM DUES, ETO., AT HONG KONG, WHAMPOA, AND CANTON, 


Port Duss. All laden vessels above 150 tons (rice excepted.) coming to Wampoa 
are charged at the rate of 5 mace (or 70 cents) per ton, and those below 150 tons 
only at the rate of 1 mace (or 14 cents) Rice laden vessels leaving the port in 
Prallast are free of tonnage dues and linguist’s fee, which is $10 per ship of 150 tons 
burden. Pilotage is charged at the rate of 5 cents per ton inward and outward. 

Dorizs. Duties on import goods are paid by the importers, and on exports by the 
seller, according to the tariff. Cotton is, however, generally sold duty paid by the 
purchaser, by a reduction of 8 mace per pecul on the market rate, for duty, landing, 
and warehouse charges. 

Port dues and all other duties are paid in Sycee silver, with an allowance of about 
1} bee cent for loss in melting, difference of scale, &e. 

— tariff duty all goods are subject to a fee paid to the linguists, according to 
its quality. 

Pa coe for goods are generally made at 2 per cent discount for cash, or on two 
months time, in Sp. drs., at 717 or 715 taels per 1,000 drs. The tael is divided in 
10 mace, the mace in 10 candarin, and the candarin in 10 cash, equivalent to 1.40 drs. 

Weicuts. The weight generally in use is that of pecul of 100 catties or 1,600 
taels, equal to 1334 lbs, avoirdupois. 





TONNAGE DUES ON COAL-LADEN VESSELS AT HAVANA. 


With date of 9th February, 1854, the government has published the following in 
relation to coal burden vessels, viz. :— 


1. That vessels arriving at the ports of this island with coal, in quantity equal or 
exceeding register tonnage, will continue to enjoy the exemptions at present allowed, 
even when bringing other merchandise. 

2. Vessels bringing coal as their sole cargo, in less quantities than their measure- 
ment, will be exempt from tonnage dues to the amount of cargo, but will be subject 
to pay duties on the difference between that amount and measurement of vessel, but 
will be allowed the other exemption. 

8. Vessels bringing the full amount of coal with other cargo, shall be exempt from 
aomiee dues, but subject to ponton, health, coast regulations, and other corresponding 
ees. 

4. Vessels discharging coal, stowing 20 per cent less than specified in manifest, 
certified by the consul at the port of clearance, will lose all right to any exemption 
whatever. This decree will extend to the term of one year from date ; and should it 
be found to answer, will be made permanent, or otherwise it will be revoked. 








NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ANONYMA ROCK, PORT PHILIP BAY, 


Port anv Harsor Orrice. 
: Williamstown, Australia, Nov. 7, 1853, 

Commanders of vessels working up the east side of Port Philip Bay, are requested 
to take notice that a chequered buoy has been placed upon the 8 foot rock off the 
Red Bluff, which has been ascertained to lie nearly two (2) miles closer in shore than 
the position assigned to it in the charts. Commanders are recommended to notice the 
following bearings, and lay the rock’s position down on their charts :— 

Magnetic Position of the Anonyma Rock. Lighthouse, Gilibrand’s Point. Center 
of the Red Bluff E. by S. A small white cliff, some distance north of the Red Bluff 
N. E.}4 E. ; 

ig Rock lies a mile off shore, the least water on it being eight (8) feet, 
at low tide, with five (5) fathoms just outside, and a clear passage half a mile on the 
inside of it, with three (3) and four (4) fathoms, sandy bottom. 
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NOBLE CONDUCT OF AN AMERICAN CAPTAIN, 


The following notice of the noble conduct of the master of a whaling ship was re- 
ceived some time since by Waurer R. Jongs, Esq., President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, and was forwarded to the Merchants’ Magazine for publication. 
It was, however, mislaid; but its publication at this time, a month or two since it fell 
‘under our notice, will not be too late for record in the pages of our journal. 


The Mauritius (Isle of France) Mercantile Gazette contains an account of the British 
bark Meridian, from London for Sydney, on the island of Amsterdam, lat. 89°S., long. 
78 E. The Meridian struck on a rock on the southern end of the island, on the 24th of 
August. Her bottom fell out, and she keeled over to an angle of 45 degrees, Fortu- 
nately it was high water, and the parts held together until the crew and passengers, 
105 in number, got upon the cliff. Among the passengers were 17 women and 46 
children, all of whom passed six days on the barren rocks, sheltered only by a piece of 
canvas. The shipwrecked parties were beginning to experience the sufferings of 
famine, when they were discovered by the American whaleship Monmouth, of Cold 
Spring, Long Island, commanded by Captain Isaac Ludow. 

Captain Ludlow, finding it impossible to approach the spot where the unfortunates 
were gathered, made signals to them to cross to the other side of the island. This was 
a work of such extreme difficulty and danger as to require a journey of three days for 
its accomplishment. They felt that their labors were rewarded, however, on the fourth 
day, when they found themselves once more treading the planks of a stout ship, sur- 
rounded by a circle of humane and generous Yankee sailors, and their wants ministered 
to. Captain Ludlow immediately sailed for Mauritius, where he arrived after a seven- 
teen days’ voyage. After landing, the persons saved held a meeting, and passed reso- 
lutions expressing their grateful sense of his noble conduct. The Chamber of Com- 
merce met, and voted that £130 be remitted to London for the purpose of procuring a 
piece of plate with a suitable inscription, to be forwarded to the family of Capt. Ludlow. 

By this act of humanity, Capt. Ludlow lost a season for whaling around a coast 
where he probably would have taken 500 or 600 barrels of oil; but he saved the lives 
of 105 human beings. Such an instance of genuine self-sacrificing humanity on the 
part of its sons, contributes more to the honor and glory of a country than would a 
successful battle in a war of conquest. 








A NEW JURY RUDDER FOR VESSELS, 


In the month of December, 1850, says the Baltimore Price Current, the ship War- 
ren, Capt. Job G. Lanton, sailed from the Clyde for New York. Having experienced 
a succession of gales before she had gained the distance of eight hundred miles from 
the coast of Ireland, in which, to use the captain’s own words, she lost many spars 
and sails, and finally her rudder, with all its fastenings, she lay for fifteen days tossed 
about at the mercy of the elements. Necessity being the mother of invention, Capt. 
Lanton, whilst thus situated, finally constructed a jury rudder, composed of materials 
always to be found on board of a sea going vessel, by which he brought his ship safely 
into port, after a passage of 109 days, without the loss of even any part of her valua- 
ble cargo, consisting of dry goods, pig iron, &c. The perfect success with which Capt. L. 
met, has induced him generously to make known to the world the “specification ” of 
his novel invention, and to this end he recently presented to our city authorities a 
model, (now in the possession of the Board of Trade,) accompanying an explanatory 
communication, which concludes as follows :— 





tines 


“The undersigned is in hopes this model jury rudder will be accepted by the mayor 
and city authorities, and by them exhibited or disposed of as their good judgment 
may dictate, it being tendered in good faith, for the benefit of the human family in 
general.” 


Pe Wg Re Ta TH * * 
Sou ngbtot <a aponanioicttothr - 


Capt. Lanton gives the following description of this rudder :— 


“The rings on the forward part of the jury rudder, which answered as pintles and 
braces, were steering sail boom irons. The chain bridles were from topsail sheets, 
anchor stoppers, &c. The hemp guyes, with sliding thimbles, to the bridle chains, 
were of 7-inch hauser, which secured the jury rudder to the stern-post of the ship; 
the small blocks of wood were secured to the hemp guyes to prevent their being 
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chafed asunder. The pig iron on the forward part was secured there to prevent the 
aforesaid rudder from being chafed ; the seasings of the same were secured by wind- 
ing iron hoops, taken from water casks, around and over them. The spar on the after 
part was so placed to stiffen the jury rudder, to which wheel blocks were attached ; 
the wheel ropes leading to a bumkin quarter spar, thence to the wheel. The bridle 

uyes on the after part of said rudder were for the purpose of assisting the wheel in 
Saaiy weather, they leading to a bumkin spar forward of the mizen mast. The pig 
iron on the lower part was for the a of sinking said rudder; the cross planks 
were about two inches thick. Should there be no planks on board, any part of a bulk 
head may be taken, parts of bulwarks doubled, or a spar split; in fact, many things 
can be found on ship-board which will answer as a substitute. For the want of a 
cable or large hauser to construct a jury rudder, should such be required, a rope of 
smaller size can be appropriated by double or treble fluting it to the thickness re- 
quired. The rudder, as per model, is simple in its construction—there being no bolts, 
spikes, or tree-nails to fasten it,it being secured wholly with seasings, all of which 
can be accomplished by a common sailor.” 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


[FROM THE CINCINNATI RAILROAD RECORD.] 

No portion of the American Union is embarked more largely in new railroad enter- 
prises than are the States of the Ohio Valley. The agricultural productions, therefore, 
are of the highest importance to the stockholders on these works. For, in addition 
to being a very large source of railway traffic, they are the supports of a dense popu- 
lation, which is essential to railway profits. The agricultural returns of the United 
States census, though very far from being perfect, supply us the elements of correct 
information on this subject. We furnish the following table as a matter of deep inter- 
est to railway undertakers. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, are the 
Ohio Valley States ; supposing the Ohio parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania to be 
about balanced by the lake parts of the three former. These five States present the 
following results in agriculture :— 





Cattle.............number 4,488,363 | Irish potatoes ........ bush. 12,216,298 
ee OLN: 0 ose wakes EP TIO 419 1 Batter. 6 i icc c00 os eve dee Ibs. 77,877,695 
MOE cece dccccccccvad PROT TOONS Gla cvcsccadeet aes 28,110,966 
WOM 26 ek 4 Asin we 0 bush. 388,876,587 | Hemp..............-. tons 18,585 
SU GOR. 6 obi kod bc eee 280,641,856 | Flax......... Uae ee lbs. 8,766,996 
MEE dthG Ss sabes tcukaes 45,119,394 | Flax seed............ bush. 831,260 
MONON wenccciee ss Ibs. 87,990,591 


Although this presents an immense aggregate, yet we can properly estimate it 
only by comparing these results with the agricultural production of the rest of the 
Union. Take, then, the whole product of the Union, and compare it with these. Of 
all of these articles produced in the United States, the part produced in these five 
States compare thus :-—- 


Of wheat. .....cccceccees 38 per cent | Of hemp...........sns00- 50 per cent 
Of Indian corn ........ en ee IN or ons ere bien od ee 50: * 
Re Co os cc te we ee (ia TOE RM BOWS eneisicvweses 60 « 
SoD... vv ces veee a .* CPP ORNIG ewleuicceececctcs 95 08 

Of Irish potatoes ..... ia ae PED fio ba W's wie Zhene's ve a 

Of butter. ........cccvees _, Bibbs ORG oo ksidvescececes 40° 9 

Of cheese......... Apress 32 « 





In fact, these Ohio Valley States produce as much wheat, Indian corn, hemp, flax, 
and flax seed, as all the rest of the Union! Inregard to wheat, the census does not 
show that fact; but it is well known the crop of 1849, which was returned in the 
census, was not much over one-half the usual crop in the Ohio Valley. The State re- 
turns show that Ohio alone has averaged thirty millions of bushels of wheat per an- 
num for three years. In fact, the State of Ohio is the first in wheat, Indian corn, 
wool, wine, and flax seed. With such immense agricultural resources, these States 
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must fur) become densely populated, and these furnish the materials for a vast rail- 
wa Ce 

The five States above enumerated contain about one-fourth the population of the 
United States ; but as they produce nearly one-half the grain, it is obvious they have 
a surplus far beyond any other section of the country. For example, Ohio has an 
average of thirty millions of bushels of wheat per annum, of which sixteen millions 
are a surplus, equal to the entire surplus of the United States. 





EXPENSES AND INCOME OF A FARM IN OHIO. 
Miami Farm, November 8th, 1853, 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Dear Sie: If you think it will be interesting to your numerous readers, or conduce 
to the prosperity of the farming interest, to publish the expenses and receipts of our 
farm, you are at liberty to use the accompanying account-current as you see proper. 
This account I took from my wife’s day-book. It shows the entire expenditures and 
eash receipts for 1852 and 1853, I have given you the account in detail, in order to 
show that both sides have been fairly represented. My wife is entitled to all praise 
in keeping the account correctly, as every farmer’s wife should do, and managing so 
large a business with so much economy and prudence. That the farm could have been 
cultivated better by men, we can hardly admit. I have been from home nearly all 
the time, attending to the stave business, and my wife has necessarily had all the 
financial and domestic part of the business to oversee. If this should meet with a fa- 
vorable reception, I will give you a chapter on the practical mode and series of crops 


which we have uniformly adopted in growing all kinds of produce. 
E. Wootsey. 


MIAMI FARM CREDITOR, BY PRODUCTS OF THE FARM FOR TWO YEARS :— 


Cr, | 
2,900 bushels of corn, by measure, Three bush. beans for family use 
Ot 446... ceccccccccces er, | 00 Fourteen fat hogs, $10 each, on 
Corn fodder for two years, at $1 | hand 
per acre 00 | Sixteen shoats, at $3, on hand. . 
Pumpkins sold and fed to cows. (5 00 | Five brood sows, at $10, on hand 
Amount of hay sold and fed, 90 | Three brood mares, at $75, on 
tons, $8 per ton 00; hand...... éatikasandoony os 
Value of straw grown 00 | One span horses, on hand.,.... 
1,400 bushels of oats, at 40c..... 560 00 Three good 3-year old colts, $60 
Value of fruit for family use.... 00  ~=each 
Garden products, vegetables sold 00 Two good 2-year old colts, $50.. 
115 bushels of potatoes, 40c.... 00 Two good spring colts 
85 bushels wheat, 80c......... 80 Two sets harness, wagon, 4 plows 
00 Scythes, harness, dung-forks, and 
COL RN vo oc ere censed dkek jihas 
00 Two cultivators, good as new... 
One yoke fat oxen......... shes 00 Chickens, eggs, &c., now on hand 
Six fat cattle .6c00ss0es 5 00 Six cows, $20 each, now on hand 
Eleven fat calves, $4 each ..... 00 | Cash received for bull......... 
Fifteen hundred Ibs. pork, $6... 00 | Cash received for cow........ 
Twelve fat shoats, $7 25 per hd. 00 | Five head young cattle, $10 each, 
Cash received for butter nd EE ee eeesies , 
Butter for family use, 2 lbs. per | Eleven acres wheat now growing, 
week, 18. .cccccccsccsccees 00| $4 per acre...... mie By ops 
Ten bush. beans, $1 25 per bush. 50 | One cow sold ,......... Sabenes 
BN i anhes o 020 hii ho athena Me A0bnb.dde ab Ga oeneeeneoes $5,182 55 
TT ATI 6c. 0s 0555 0 ied aa bau ube gre pea bho Kab ae 4,087 39 


Net gain for two years........ Geet cbeededpdeavect  -eenee 10 
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MIAMI FARM, (200 ACRES,) TO EXPENSES FOR TWO YEARS:— 
Dr. 


Interest on $5,000 purchase mon- Seed corn, oats, and potatoes... 36 25 
ey for two years........ ..- $600 00| Seed wheat.........s.eeeee++ 18 00 
Taxes on farm and stock....... 245 80] Interest on above.......+..-+. 3 25 
Interest on $245 80,two years.. 29 49] Family expenses for groceries... «+++. 
Stock of horses, cattle, etc...... 570 00 | Cloth’g and provisions, $1 50 per 
Interest on $570, two years.... 68 40| week, 5 in family, two years.. 780 00 
Stock of cattle, as per bills..... 243 00 | Interest on $780, one year..... 46 80 
Interest on $248, two years.... 29 16 | Four plows, two cultivators..... 46 00 





Stock of hogs.......... esseee 47 00] Scythes, rakes, forks, end hoes... 15 00 
Set of harness and saddle...... 40 00] Fuel, axes, shovels, etc......... 30 00 
Interest oa above, two years... 10 44| Wear of wagons, harness, plows. 60 00 
Labor of men and teams....... 980 00/ Blacksmith bill........ has oun 30 00 
Interest on $980, one year...... 58 80| Add for contingent expenses.... 100 00 





IT ii kpaie dnc: 500.04 We aie ba Oe Rh eaan'se ee eeeeer eeeeeeerese $4,087 89 


LN 


THE SUGAR CULTURE OF LOUISIANA IN 1845 AND 1853, 
In the report of the Hon. R. J. Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, of December 
3d, 1845, page 691, the following statistics will be found on the subject of the sugar 
and cotton interest of Louisiana at that time:— 


1. That there were in 1845, in the State of Louisiana, 762 sugar plantations—in 
which the sugar mills were worked by steam power 408, and by horse power 354. Of 
these using the old process—by open kettles—for granulation, there were 757, and 
by vacuo, with its expensive apparatus, 5. 

2. The slaves of all ages attached to those estates in 1845, were 65,340. 

8. The capital invested in sugar estates and works was estimated at that period at 
$60,000,000. 

4. The crop of sugar in 1844-45 was 204,913 hogsheads of 1,000 lbs. each, or 
204,913,000 lbs. 

5. That the slaves attached to the cotton plantations in 1845 were 93,220. 

6. The crop of cotton for that year was 350,989 bales, 

To compare the above with the present, the following details are taken principally 
from the census returns of 1850 and J. A. Champomier’s annual statistical report on 
the sugar crop of 1853, which he gives with full details and with great correctness :— 

1. There were in operation in the year 1853, 1,481 sugar estates—of which there 
were worked by steam, 943, and by horse power, 538. Using the old process, by 
open kettles, 1,428; using the vacuo process, 53. 

It may be well here to remark that the only check to the general use of the vacuo 
process, which produces at once a refined article, fit for exportation to any part of the 
world, without loss of weight, is the present low prices and the uncertainty as to fur- 
ther tariff legislation, whilst the outlay for the apparatus involves a heavy capital— 
say from $15,000 to $60,000, according to the extent of the works. 

2. The sugar crop of 1853 was 321,934 hhds. 








3. The number of slaves in the sugar district in 1850, was............ «+ 189,966 
Deduct number of slaves employed in other pursuits than sugar 10 per cent, 
which is cm ample AUlOWOROOis 65 vsWiidis ds esd csicccesccccccessecceccses 18,996 
oie Sette COC U CROC de ER ees wewwsccereccccceecces coeers - 125,970 
as the number of all ages on sugar plantations. 
4, The number of slaves in the cotton district in 1850, was............. 85,012 
Oduck Gs MROTS AO Or CUE iiss. fo ia i Reba ie vie oh ce vinlve deccec ces vee CSG1 





Leaving....... eR ROUNNTN CIR V Ved widetawdbbeedes Ue a Ve dee OS 76,511 

as the number of slaves, of all ages, on cotton estates. 

5. The cotton crop of that year, which was unusually short, was 178,787 bales, 

The value of plantations in Louisiana, agreeably to the census returns, was 
$75,814,398, and the implements of husbandry, machinery, &c., $11,576,988. The 
value of slaves is not included in the above, and in the South they form by far the 
largest portion of any investment for agricultural purposes. 

Taking the crop of 1853 as the basis, the following may be considered as the cash 
value of the sugar estates in Louisiana, viz. :— 























500 Statistics of Agriculture, etc. 
548 estates, yielding, by Champomier’s return, 100 hhds. and under, 


Oe I os hate deinen ec Leni aoe, FTN) 
$47 estates, 100 to 200 hhds,at $75,000........... ee snhséeass, ROMERO 
232 do 200 to 300 do 90,09U.........ccccecerecees 20,884,000 
132 do 800 to 400 do 1925,000......... intanmahen ines: SOMO 
81 do 400 to 500 do 1650,000...........eceeeeeeee+ 12,150,000 
64 do a Me OO, occ céccune sone «see 11,200,000 
83 do 600 to 700 do 200,000........... cnc tine 6,600,000 

14 do 700 to 800 do 225,000......... ferent 8,150,000 
9 do 800 to 900 do 260,000................ hei 2,250,000 
10 do 900 to 1000 do $76,000........c..c0« dint cb palbe 2,750,000 
©, (Se Be ee eens <a 1,800,000 
a > ge I: Scns oc cc ccccapamennns 650,000 
B.. > 1900 Oy BO | Be ONO o.oo ccc scccnscenas ain 1,050,000 

$126,929,000 


Of the 548 estates first mentioned in the above list, many of them are new and will 
produce considerably more as clearing and improvements progress; and 81 of the 
number made no crop last year. Very few of the above estates could be purchased 
at the above valuation; and that the estimate is a very low one is proved by the fact 
that the cash value of field hands, men and women, have averaged during the last 
year $1,550; and, taking the average value of all ages at $1,000 each, 125,970 slaves 
in the sugar States would be worth $125,970,000—which, for the slaves only, is within 
a fraction of the above estimate, which includes not only the slaves, but also the land, 
mills, stock, farming utensils, improvements, machinery, dc. 

Irrespective, then, of the recent advance in the value of slaves, the capital invested 
in the culture of the cane in Louisiana may very safely be placed at the above sum 
of $126,929,000. 

The total crop of sugar in Cuba in 1840, was.........-...se0: 821,636,000 Ibs. 

In 1841, was,....... PE PRR EI OES EEE PREP ERECT 824,876,800 Ibs. 

The sugar crop of Louisiana in 1840 was 119,947 hhds., or 119,947,000 lbs.; and for 
1841, 120,000 hhds., or 120,000,000 Ibs. 

The crop of Cuba in 1858 has been stated, in round numbers, at 600,000,000 Ibs. 
The crop of Louisiana in 1853, as shown above, was equal to that of Cuba in 1840— 
say $21,939 bhds., or 321,934,000 lbs., and for 1854 will probably reach 400,000,000 Ibs. 

The consumption of sugar in the United States for 1840 was estimated at 350,000,000 
Ibs., and for 1858 is estimated at 745,000,000 lbs. ; of which, including what was grown 
in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, and the maple sugar, it may be safely estimated at 
least one-half was of domestic production and the balance of foreign growth. 


~- aA 


HIGH PRICE OF SLAVES IN ALABAMA. 


The Montgomery Journal has some remarks upon the high prices lately paid for 
land and negroes in Alabama. The Journal thinks that planting land purchased at 
twenty dollars per acre, with negroes costing a thousand dollars per head, will not 
pay at present prices of cotton. That paper says :— . 


The high prices which have been freely given in many of the large sales which have 
taken place during the season, either for cash or credit, have been the subject of gen- 
eralcomment. In a recent sale, last Monday, by the auctioneer General Carroll, we 
noticed the following rates—eighteen negroes of the estate of the late W. McLemore, 
on eleven months’ credit, for the aggregate sum of $14,195. There were none of these 
mechanics or house servants, but all common field hands, and mostly children. There 
were three men, age ranging from 31 to 87; two boys, from 12 to 18 years; three 
women, from 16 to 87 years; ten children, from two months to seven years; one, age 
16 years, brought $430; another of 7 brought $760; a boy of 17 brought $1,374; 
and another of 12 years brought $710. A woman of 37 years, with six children, from 
tivo to seven years, were sold in family for $5,000. , 

‘hese are the highest prices which we have ever noticed paid for negroes of this 
description; and which, while it shows an abiding confidence in the continued _ 
perity of the planting interest, develops also a fear that prices are ranging far above 
their legitimate point, and not justified by the ruling rates for the value of cotton and 
plantation products. 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 








STEAMBOATS AT THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS IN 1853, 


: LIST OF STEAMBOATS ENGAGED DURING THE YEAR 1858 at THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 











Audubon .......tons, 191/Dresden.........tons. 548)/Hamburg.......tons. 207 

Aleonia .......+.+++ 286/Dutchess ........... 329|Henry Chouteau..... 628 
Alliquippa.......++. 227|Die Vernon ........ 446|Hermann........... 196 
: BOUTS og 50050085 $51\D. A. Given ........ 184/Henrietta........... 179 
Alioona...........+. 167|/Delaware........... 501|Honduras........... 295 
, Altona........-s000- 170|Dan. Hillman....... 145 = ea Mary No.1. 158 
Aleck Scott......... 710| Dubuque .. 181\Highland Mary No. 2.. 160 
f Adatizal 00's. 22 cins0ss 244|Dr. Franklin No.2... 190\Hibernia ........... 309 
i MMB ie. 5 sige ccince -. 199)Dr. Franklin No. 1. 149 Herald. PodcHeccoees 275 
i ee eee 667|Editor ...........4. 247\H. D. Bacon ........ 576 
i Australia.........+- 289/Envoy . .......0005 178/Harry Hill ......... 382 
i yey > ey 382|Emma Dean ........ DOGIIGD ook cdcciccucses 454 
Amazonia... ....... 257|Elephant ........... Pr arn 54 
Amaranth........... 483/Elvira ............- Z2ZTronton ......2.000. 140 

Arabia .........00: 222/E. Howard ......... 890\ Indiana ........+..- 870 

Belle Gould......... SOFIE Paseo .. ws -kcdens 260\Isabel ........0- oe. 927 

Ben Coursin ........ 161|Equinox............ $97) Tlinois ......... ssccess 682 

Bunker Hill ........ 898|Empire State ....... $12) Joan of Are......... 148 

Ben Bolt ..........- 450\Excelsior ........... 172\John L. Avery ...+.. 338 

OE Fi oc 0 oles can, CORRODL oan on nn vnog0 ss 79 John Simonds....... 1,025 

Bay State.........-. a ee OS eee 347\James Laughlin ..... 188 

Ben Campbell....... 21gFarmer ..........-+ 194)J. W. Stockdale..... 3852 

Brunette. ......0.00 229 Fanny Fern.,....... 182\J. S. Chenoweth..... $10 

Bluff City ........+. 896|Fayaway ........... 102 Jeannie Deans ...... 441 

ee eee 122\Floating Palace ..... 230 Julia Dean ......... 180 

Belle Quigley....... 182|Forest Rose......... 205|J. D. Early ......... 847 

Beauty ..... ..000 169\F. X. Aubrey ....... 247 James McFadden.... 221 

Banner State........ 254\Fanny Smith, peSesege 285,J. Morrisett ......... 391 

Ben Wet, ...... ss i Cee ae Meas 235 John J. Strader...... 2389 

Badger State ....... 127|Federal Arch ....... 196 John Simpson....... 228 

Bon Accord......... 147\Fashion ............ 289\J. McKee........... 141 

ae ee £88\Fanny Sparhawk.... 250Jenny Lind......... 178 

hare 6 sg vo ccsde eens 248|Fort Henry......... 157 James Millingar..... 286 

Caleb Cope......... 80) Granite State ....... 288\Josiah Lawrence .... 592 

| a ee eee 105) Grand Prairie....... 236 J. M. Clendenin...... 277 
er 548iGen. Pike.......... 236) James | tt tore 583 

Cabinet ............ 18yGolden State........ 298 James EGPOD accesses 181 

Charles Belcher ..... 823 Grand Turk......... 689 J. DB. Gettet .. csvegs 48 

Columbus .......... 542) Granite State ....... 275 James Nelson........ 100 

Col. Dickinson....... 220|Georgia beg Ka 068 326\James Park......... 258 

Cornelia. ........... 265 G. W. Sparhawk .. 243/Kate Swinney....... 380 

Caledonia .......... 838|Globe No.1 ........ . 279\Kingston se esteneens 148 

Clipper No.2....... $50 Gossamer :......... 142)Kansas........6 oe. 276 
Cincinnati.......... 882/Georgetown ........ 183, Kate Kearney....... 305 
Carondelet.......... 60\Grand Tower ....... 570 Kentucky .......... 139 

Clarion ........-e00. 73/\Golden Era......... 247 Key Stone.......... 306 

Cumberland Valley.. 198) George Collier ...... 640,Lady ee 289 

C. Hays. .....0-008. 240/Greek Slave........ 144/Lady Franklin ...... 150 

Castle Garden....... 161\Garden City ........ 410\L. F, Linn,......... 162 

Cora No. 2........0. 550 General Gaines...... 159|Lucy McConnell..... 58 

OUI oc csc geedscece 157/H. T. Yeatman...... 165) ‘Liah 3 ees Sere 646 

OarvEt? ....ncccdevces 97/Huntsville........... 106/Lightfoot............ 155 


D.S. Stacy ......00. 287\Hindoo............- 200\L. M. Kennett....... 577 
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Lunette..........tons. 176/Northerner......tons. 399/Silas Wright.....tons. 248 
Lexington .......... 218)Ohio............... 348)Saranac No, 2....... 295 
Louisa ......+.-e-++ 180)Pacific............. 578/Saxon...... secssece 480 
Leonard......+s..+- 893\Pike...........26.. 245)St. Ange.......00-- 254 
Lueila........-...+ 122|Paul Anderson...... 310/Sallie West......... 286 
Lamartine........... 175/Patrick Henry ...... 298/Submarine.......... 150 
Lucy Robinson...... 240|Prairie City......... 198/Salem ......++-ee+4 147 
Moro Castle......... 298/Polar Star.......... 310|Senator............ 121 
Martha No.2........ 172|Persia ..... seeeeee. 255/Stella Blanche ...... 208 
Martha Jewett ..... 408|Prairie State.... ... 288/Summit............. 128 
Mattie Wayne....... 300/Planter............. 200/Statesman........... 388 
Minnesota ........- , 149/Pawnee............. 477\Twin City.......+-- 197 
Manchester.......... 293/Quaker City........ 213/Tropic...........-- 242 
Montauk ...... .-se. 287/Regulator .......... 156/Tishimingo ......... 188 
Michigan ........... 482/R. H. Lee .......... 158|Timour.......+-+0+- 278 
MOR ssid Naina cones .++|Republic ....000+.+. 107/Tobacco Plant....... 207 
Memphis . . baie Osih oa4n 196|N. M. Patton........ 185/Telegraph No. 2..... 375 
Messenger........... 889/Robert Campbell.... 269/Time and Tide...... 161 
BEM eoe cc scccesees 125|Royal Arch......... 218/Tiber..... coe ccese 184 
Movastar....o.sc000 140/Returm..... .cecess 219/U.S. Mail.......... 196 
Mustang.........0+- 129\Reindeer .......-+.. 407|Union............ -- 1650 
oY » ee ee 167,Shenandoah,........ 179|Uncle Sam ......... 741 
Newton bicoctiniehe 0.00 FORIOUR 0 Kidinabscane 263/ Vienna ........+.+- . 170 
Niagara... -- 208'Sam Cloon........ .. 213) Wenona............ 247 
New York........ .. 287St. Francis..........  69/Walk in the Water.. 100 
N. L. Milburn ....... 76Sam. Snowdon ...... 174| Washington City .... 280 
New Lasy......¢s.0s 417/St. FMM ee ecccs ... 226)W. B. Clifton........ 840 
North America...... 270 St GOO esc ccc c'css, 160; Whirlwind. iss coe 286 
iE menndesed 80'St. OPS sacs. ccecce 881) Wyoming ..05642s.' 198 
Navigator .......... 154 Susquehanna........ 290|Westerner........... 462 
N. W. Thomas . 409 St. a 667| Wisconsin .......... 140 
Ne Plus Ultra....... 248/St. Louis........... 988) Yorktown .......... 148 
Nominee ........- ee 218 Southerner Wedoscees 908 Taba wisi oie ot 348 
North River ...... .. 242;Swamp Fox ........ 281/York State ......... 247 
New St. Paul ....... 226Sangamon...........  85)Young America..... 127 
N. W. Graham ...... 286'Sam. Gaty... Cecccesie 294 





STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AND TONNAGE, FROM DECEMBER 25, 1852, To DECEMBER 28, 1858. 


FURNISHED BY JOHN DURACK, HARBOR MASTER, 








Arrivals, Tons, Arrivals, Tons. 

SUIT i sv sins es 128 ae 308 78,482 
February.......... 164 87,965| August............ 245 60,910 
Pe eee ick ht ee 292 75,006 | September......... 237 66,468 
April reer rire oe 458 116,781; October..........- 263 63,7381 
ee Pre 858 96,265 | November.. 311 72,236 
SOs cinhv kthawnn ae 202 79,202} December, up to 28th 261 64,235 

WO i hii: hice gibt eee aE oak iy ahs 0000.0 tn0 04 8,307 835,397 


INCREASE OF BUSINESS ON THE LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD, 


The result of the business of 1852-8 on this railroad was as follows:— 





1892. 1853. 
Passengers........ Rats NA as ndnkbeidaesea i .aae $270,186 $350,045 
Freights, etc.......... ceeccceseee bbdeth one dee encase 256,609 316,611 
Totals ee eecccccccce ee cccccccece @ ceedeccece 526,741 666,656 
Increase in 1853.... .... $8000 b eC edetde exe bineciis 139,915 
POONBE 50 Cashin dans doetheteac ds Eee oS es a Has 27 per cent. 
The increase from passengere.s ics cccciesiiicsceee ecescccccces 30 per cent. 


The increase from freight........... 23 per cent. 
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The receipts of this road have increased uniformly from the completion of the work. 
The gross receipts are now about one-fourth the capital. At this rate, the stockhold- 
ers, if they choose, might easily reimburse their whole stock. The company have 
divided regular 10 per cent dividends, using the residue of their proceeds for the im- 
provement of the road. The stock in market has averaged about 120, at which rate 
the purchaser would receive 8 per cent dividend, and a continual addition to the cap- 
ital. ng number of passengers carried during the year was 291,375, which is 3,500 
per mile. 





LENGTH AND COST OF RAILWAYS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


E. R. Srasxes, civil engineer, of Circleville, Ohio, publishes in the Railroad Record 
of Cincinnati, a table of cost, length, working expenses, etc., for several railroads in 
Europe and America. It will be perceived that the table is not quite complete in it- 
self, inasmuch as the German railways are under government control, and they only 
report by the whole ; still, undoubtedly they are correct. In the list of American 
railways, Mr. Srantes was unable to obtain some of the items, as will be seen by the 
table. 


TABLE OF COST, LENGTH, WORKING EXPENSES, ETC., FOR SEVERAL BAILWAYS IN EUROPE 
AND AMERIWVA, 


BRITISH. 
ee (1.) (2.) (3.) (4) (Be) (6) 
Birmingham & Gloucester..... -- 54 6,646,500 783,000 95 5% 140 
Dundee & Newtyle............ 124 850,000 190,000 171 34 52 


Edinburg & Glasgow........... 87 6,000,000 600,000 85 41-5 126 
Grand Junction.............+. 88} 9,607,500 1,072,500 91 4% 35 
Great Western .........ee0++. 117} 22,540,800 2,300,000 92 5h 494 





Lancaster & Preston........... 204 2,200,000 820,000 78 64 24 
Liverpool & Manchester........ 80% 4,195,900 2,483,400 172 44 55 
London & Birmingham.,....... 118 28,972,400 1,949,700 98 3 86 
Midland Counties........ seceee 57% 8,500,000 1,065,000 94 6 40 
New Castle & Carlisle.......... 612 4,750,000 868,000 65 44 56 
ee eo EE ie .. 8,050,000 600,000 96 4% 28 
North Western............ ee ae 4,898,000 905,300 97 5 523 
GERMAN. 
Antwerp............ oscecees - 28} $1,836,300) 
0 ere coos 70% 5,276,400 
Kast Flauders....... coccesece GSS 29,872,400 
West Flanders ...........000: 52 2,557,400 
Bc ih bs sacesnerusace . 918R Geen400 f*2t2,600 Sle. age. £6 
Liege..... SS Si dece wetiTi 424 17,849,300 
Limborough ............ soos” OP 692,000 
Bs on nc ines cckcts Rue 15} 1,146,300 ) 
AMERICAN, 
Albany & Schenectady, N. Y.... 17 1,698,800 ....... 74 8 ve 
BRE PANO s nia cdbcecsaed 75 5,003,700 807,800 79 2 20 
New York & Erie..........0.. 445 28,750,000 1,700,000 62 2 65 
Syracuse and Utica ........... 53 2,363,100 845,300 68 28-10... 
Georgia Central, Ga........0.0. 191 SEIR ICO iccsicvces. Oe 8 
Wearrenter, Bass... .....scccece 69 RCE Pe  wwdive eos 85 2 
Western...... ISU ts Seis tonnes 155 DOR TOU scswecrs 717 24 
Connecticut River...........0. 52 REED =. cicacachsncecene 82 3 “i 
Boston & Maine. ...........00. 83 4,008,000 . .wcecccn.: OS _) Ree ye 
Vermont & Massachusetts...... 77 $,451,600 ..... SN. ae a 
oe \ pn 42 LAAs. cticeeil piace 91 2 a 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,O 60 2,600,000 809,178 40 2+ 20 
pp a a 84 2,650,000 465,800 77 24-10 40 








(1) Shows the length in miles. (2) Total cost including equipment. (3) Equipment including 
work shops. (4) Working expenses per mile pertrain. (5) lst class passengers per mile, (6) Steep- 
est grades, feet per mile. 
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EARNINGS OF WESTERN AND EASTERN RAILROADS. 

Mr. Mansrtetp, the clever editor of the Cincinnati Railroad Record, in a late num- 
ber of that valuable journal, institutes a comparison of the earnings of the railroads of 
the East and West, which shows pretty satisfactorily that the latter are preferable 
for investment. The facts and figures which the Record adduces are the length, cost» 
and earnings of some twenty of our railroads, Eastern and Western, selected at haz. 
ard. The earnings are for the months of October, in 1852 and 1853, The roads se- 
lected are as follows :— 


EASTERN, 
Length Costofcon- Earnings Earnings 
Names of Roads, miles, struction. Oct. 52, Oct. ’53. ‘Increase. 
New York Central..... enreenaetne 504 $24,970,424 $416,541 $555,945 $139,404 
New York and Erie ............. 464 31,301,806 376,838 552,995 176,157 
DR OE kisi vehacccccces 144 10,527,654 104,309 158,258 48,949 
MI oaks Sie a4 S vauao ay eee A 180 6,102,985 70,463 90,008 19,545 


Norwich and Worcester ........«.. 45 1,821,944 24,886 381,867 6,891 
New York and New Haven....... 61 4,978,487 64,524 98,252 28,728 


Hartford and New Haven ....... . 62 $8,472,000 495038 74,618 26,110 
Stonington, Ct ...... SEES Sa: 65 1,900,000 19,995 82,275 12,280 
Baltimore and Ohio........... -.- 879 21,192,807 198,000 290,168 92,168 
Pennsylvania Central .......... .. 250 13,600,000 144,094 245,058 100,964 





Totals, Eastern Roads........... 2,104 119,367,557 1,469,158 2,119,489 650,286 


WESTERN. 
Michigan South’n & North’n Indiana 315 6,480,246 184,747 220,804 86,057 
Michigan Central..........-es00 282 8,614,193 164,188 200,163 45,980 
Ohio & Pennsylvania (new).....-. 187 6,200,700 41,741 84,039 42,298 
Mad River & Lake Erie....... ... 167 1,860,500 54,190 75,048 20,858 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, & Dayton... 60 2,600,000 30,001 88,085 8,084 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh .......... 100 2,968,750 387,818 44,828 7,010 
Cleveland, Columbus, & Cincinnati. 185 8,655,000 95,991 118,971 17,980 
RN vices donne diowmissde é 84 2,650,000 85,202 90,070 4,868 
Galena & Chicago Union (new).... 2 2,482,361 . 58,712 99,347 40,635 
Lexington & Frankfort........... 29 691,313 7,008 10,604 8,596 





Totals, Western Roads,........ 1,451 86,998,063 709,088 976.454 267,366 


Totals of Eastern & Western Roads. 3,555 156,365,620 2,178,241 3,095,893 917,652 
From this table the Record deduces the following elements, viz.:— 





The 20 roads named cost an average of $43,985 per mile. 

The 10 Eastern roads cost an average of $56,733 per mile. 

The 10 Western roads cost an average of $25,498 per mile. 

The 10 Eastern roads earned in October, 1852, 1.02 per cent of their cost, or at the 
rate of 12.24 per cent per annum. 

While in 1853, in the same month, these same roads earned 1.08 per cent of their 
cost, or 12.96 per cent per annum, 

The 10 Western roads earned in October, 1852, 1.77 per cent of their cost, or at 
the rate of 21.24 per cent per annum; and in 1858, in the same month, their receipts 
were 2.37 per cent of their cost, or 28.44 per cent per annum. 

The inerease upon the 10 Eastern roads has been at the rate of } of 1 p:r cent for 
the month, or 9 per cent per annum; while upon the 10 Western roads, the increase 
of the month has been at the rate of 7.20 per cent, or 86.40 per cent per annum; from 
which we gather, that while the receipts upon the Eastern roads have increased at 
the rate of about 10 per cent for the last year, those upon our Western roads have 
increased at the rate of nearly 100 per cent. 

Great as this increase may seem, we are satisfied that it is only a commencement 
of the immense business to be done by means of railroads; and if we are questioned 
as to where this business is to be found, whence it is to come, we reply, the railroads 
will create it for themselves. We have not space at this time to elaborate our views 
and ideas, and so refer our readers to the several articles upon this branch of the sub- 
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ject, which have pra. appeared in our columns from the pen of our senior, while 
we proceed with our subject of the Western railroads as an investment. 

e have now shown the gross earnings of Western roads for the year 1852 to have 
been at the rate of 21.24 per cent of their cost. If from this we deduct running ex- 
ay &e., at the rate of 50 per cent, a large allowance under any circumstances, we 

ve the net annual earnings at the rate of 10.62 per cent, and this while several of 
the roads were incomplete; but in 1858 the rate was 28.44 per cent gross, or 14.22 
‘aed cent net; and all this while the railroad system is yet in its infancy. Had we 
n able to have collected the earnings of these same roads for the month f Decem- 
ber, instead of October, the result would have been much niére surprising. 





GEORGIA CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING COMPANY, 


The recent report of the Board of Directors of the above company shows the follow- 
ing exhibit of the business and financial condition of their work for the year ending 
November 80, 1853. 

The entire cash payments on account of earnings of bank and road for the year, 
have been as follows :— 

From road.. $910,906 82 | From bank.. $75,167 02] Total...... $986,073 84 


And the entire cash payments thereout have been as follows :— 








Current railroad expenditures .........+.se+008 $407,783 64 
Current bank expenses .......cceeeesccceeevess 18,805 24 
PDS ASG dee odes ap teecccedesccedesnse 28,927 33 
For dividends (rate 8 per cent)... ......sseeeeees 279,869 50 
sti  , epee a) 
Leaving a curplas of ......cccssssesecseces 255,738 13 
And this surplus has been disposed of as follows :— 
Carried to cost of railroad ........ St¥erorivecne $200,000 30 
Carried to Reserved Fund .........sssccecesees 55,728 13 
we $255,738 13 
The amount at credit of Reserved Fund this day is.............. 822,898 95 
There has been paid into bank from earnings of the road to 80th 
PPOVOMEOG, 5008, COE OF Eid Bocce cbt ccscsccceses ctu 850,839 83 
re. Mopper aan ATV CPPS LEER a PEELE ETE 66,742 51 
ET ePY EY PTET Teer ens iy TENE: ORC ETETET EEC $917,082 34 


This company has had charge of the Eatonton Railroad since the first day of April, 
1853, at an annual rent of $14,000. They have also had charge of the Milledgeville 
and Gordon Railroad since 1st April, 1853, at a like annnal rent of $14,000. No pay- 
ment has yet been made on account of the hire of these roads. 


RAP IAAP 


LUBRICATORS FOR RAIL CAR AXLES, 


With regard to the heating of axles, Sir F. Head, in a report upon the Paris and 
Lyons line, observes :— 


On all our railways in England the respective companies, as well as the public 
very constantly suffer expensive and troublesome delays from what are professionally 
called “hot axles,” which sufficiently proves that the nice-looking yellow mixture 
which at almost every stoppage endeavors to prevent the evil is inadequate for the 
object for which it has been concocted. Now, the French government, invoking the 
aid of chemistry, have scientifically ordained on the Paris and Lyons Railroad the 
use of three descriptions of anti-attritive ointment—namely, one for hot, one for frosty, 
and one for wet weather. I was assured by the engineer that the result has been 
most successful ; and, as everybody who travels by rail in England would deprecate 
the idea of a human being using one sort of dress for every description of weather, so 
it sounds only reasonable that railway axles should not be ignorantly restricted to one 
single medicine, to be “ taken when shaken,” as a cure for the innumerable ills to 
which, under various temperatures, they are exposed. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD TO CANADA. 


The Great Western Railway, from the Falls to Windsor, opposite Detroit, is now 
open through its entire length, from Niagara Falls to Detroit. It is practically a con- 
tinuation of the New York Central Railroad to Detroit, and is principally owned by 
capitalists of New York State. The distances are as follow :— 


Detroit to Niagara Falls ............+. ganas se bee . miles, 228 
Niagara Falls to Rochester........cccsccecccccsscoscecees 76 
Rochester to Albany.........ccccsccececccsccseceves ea 


Distance from Detroit to Albany 
Albany to New York . 


Detroit to New York...... i cctin teh eben 6b CKRRS e 
Albany to Boston...........065 sennnsdews sewnsnnes cbuass 
Detroit to Boston ...........0-- said Breer Ps ss wnine 


TIME TABLES—-FROM NEW YORK TO DETROIT. 


New York to Albany 
Albany to Rochester 
Rochester to Niagara Falls 


New York to Niagara Falls 
Niagara Falls to Detroit... .........00000: EFS Sa 


New York to Detroit 


Boston to Albany 
Albany to Detroit 


Boston to Detroit 
time from New York to Chicago will be as follows :— 


New York to Detroit ......... Kheseesenescocesonns 
Detroit to Chicago 


New York to Chicago 


THE SAFEST SEAT IN THE CARS, 


A great deal has been said and written aboat the safest place in a railway car. 
Some assert that the nearer the locomotive the better; and some the most distant 
Of course there is no position that is absolutely safe. Whirling along at 40 and 50 
miles an hour, is in itself dangerous, rendering a seat in a depot hardly safe. An ex- 
change has the following remarks on the subject :— 


The frequency of collisions on railroads has raised the question, Which is the place 
of greatest security in a railroad train? The Railroad Journal gives the following 
as an answer: It is very well known that the car nearest the engine is exposed to the 
least dust, and the rear ear of a train is generally safer than the front car. The safest 
is probably the last car but one, in a train of more than two cars—that is, there are 
fewer chances of accidents to this than any other. 

If it is a way train at moderate speed, or any train standing still, a collision is pos- 
sible from another train in the rear; in which case the last car receives the first shock. 
Again, the engine and the front cars of a train will often go over a broken rail, or a 
cow, or stone, without derailment, while the last car, having nothing to draw it into 
the line of the train, is free to leave the track. Next to the forward car, the rear car 
is probably the most unsafe in the train. The safest seat is probably near the center 
of the last car but one, and in a very long train, in the centers of the last two or three 
cars next to the last. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The following is a comparative statement of receipts and expenditures of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for the years 1852 and 1853 :— 











1859. 1853. 1852. 1853. 

Jan.....6. $87,220 54 $288,536 26|July...... $122,127 89 $157,244 90 
Feb. .. ose: 155,598 64 284,461 49] Aug..... 153,769 61 286,493 19 
March.... 244,457 53 $10,955 82|Sept...... 174,315 69 260,036 76 
April..... 266,411 21 270,126 62] Oct....... 150,045 69 245,058 30 
May... 163,634 05 195,072 90] Nov....... 148,100 94 246,145 33 
June... .. 126,024 30 156,973 591 Dec... 217,121 72 250,000 00 

WO vanccsese sassene Sans cdghs apes seseeee ++ $1,948,827 81 $2,846,110 16 
Receipts for 1858....... TTT TTT iT ttre occewbitice HESS $2,846,110 16 
Expenses......... ee besesee a bedereeedeevcrecccccccccssseviveve’ BGR QOO 00 
Receipts for i852....... decees oeeeccrence cee eses eccnecescece Aeear Ol 
Expenses. .........5% Seeveceveens Sveecvevreserereesoesss esses 1,829,384 85 


The net profits in 1852 amounted to $614,442, and in 1853 to $1,146,110, showing 
a large increase for 1853. 


wn 
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COLUMBUS AND XENIA RAILROAD. 
The following statement will show the operations of this road for 1853 :— 














Capital stock to provide a dividend........... peacactaunaneenan® $1,291,000 
Gross earnings, Dec. 1, 1852, to Nov. 30, 1853........ $317,000 
Forty per cent expenses ..... veeccosscecesccsscese 126,800 

MSs bivectet sc orc cecccescccccesecces 190,200 
Ten per cent depreciation fund ..........seseeeeeee 31,700 158,500 
Dividend and interest in June.......ccceecceeeceees 73,300 
Dividend in December... o6ieiiies A cis bate seared 64,500 137,800 
Leaving ES BUD ss sks nce ceshontecsesuecss $20,700 
RES er ane ob arte Dee 17,600 
Surplus, after providing for depreciation of the road.... $38,300 


The debt of the road is less than $500,000. 
Two semi-annual dividends of 5 per cent each have been paid. 








CLEMENS’S NEW CAR VENTILATOR, 


A patent has recently been issued to S. A. Clemens, of Springfield, Mass. as we 
learn from the Republican of that city, for an invention of greater interest to the trav- 
eling public, probably, than any other that could be named. It is a ventilator for 
railroad cars. It consists of a simple and cheap contrivance for admitting air to the 
interior of a car, through a wet sponge or cloth, which is so placed in contact with 
water, at its ends, as to be kept constantly moist by capillary attraction. The cloth 
arrests the cinders, dust, Pee smoke, and the air enters, freshened by its passage 
through the cloth. If the side-windows are kept closed, al/ the dust is excluded, and 
a sufficient current is obtained to keep the air in the car constantly fresh. Mr. Gray, 
the superintendent of the Western Railroad, a man whose practical good judgment is 
not questioned in such matters, and who has tried the ventilators on his road, expresses 
the highest satisfaction with it. Mr. Russell, the conductor on whose trains the ven- 
tilator has been used, is equally decided in his approbation. We have every reason 
to believe that the grand desideratum in connection with railroad travel is simply and 
cheaply realized in this admirable invention. Those who know Mr. Clemens are aware 
that in mechanical ingenuity and thorough scientific accomplishments, he has few, if 
any equals among the inventors of New England. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN, 


We publish the subjoined circular in compliance with the request of a valued 
friend, and hope the information solicited will be obtained, as it cannot but prove use- 
ful to all who take an interest in the elevation of the female character. 


At the Cleveland Woman’s Rights Convention, the undersigned were anh a 
committee to obtain the preparation of two essays, one on the Educationa Opportu- 
nities of American Women, and one on their Business Opportunities. : 
Even a superficial discharge of this duty must involve a wider investigation of 
facts than is possible for any one person. Agents have therefore been already en- 
gaged in several of the States to make inquiries. It is impossible, however, to do the 
whole work even in this manner ; and the committee therefore respectfully ask the 
voluntary co-operation of all who are interested in elevating the position of Woman. 
The following are the points on which information is especially solicited :— 


1, EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
(a.) State legislation respecting Female Education. 
(b.) Statistics and condition of Primary and Grammar Schools to which Females 
are admitted, in the several States, 
(c.) Statistics and condition of High and Normal Schools. 
(d.) Statistics and condition of Academies and Private Schools. 
(¢.) Statistics and condition of Collegiate and Professional Institutions. 


2. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
(a.) Statistics of actual employment of Women in various parts of the Union. 


1. Mechanical, 8. Mercantile, 
2. Agricultural, 4. Professional. 


(6.) Wages paid to them as compared with those of Men. 
(c.) Employments which they might fill but do not, and impediments in the way. 


It is important that the information given should in all cases be as systematic and 
definite possible. Facts are what we now aim at—not arguments, but the prelimi- 
nary basis for argument. Let each person who reads this, ascertain what is within 
bis or her reach, and communicate it within six months, if possible. For any very ex- 
tensive or valuable communications, payment may in some cases be made, Any 
we ag newspapers, or circulars, arm upon the above subject, will also be 
gladly received. Communications may be addressed (rosr rain, if possible,) to Rev. 
T. W. Hiaeinsoy, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

(Signed) 
LUCRETIA MOTT, WENDELL PHILLIPS, ERNESTINE L. ROSE, LUCY STONE, T. W. HIGGINSON. 

January 15, 1854. 
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AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURES IN COMPETITION WITH THOSE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


[PROM THE LONDON MERCANTILE GAZETTE. ] 


The recent meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce deserves the serious 
consideration of the people of England. We long since warned the country of the 
danger of depending on our cotton manufactures as a branch of trade of which the 
nation could never be deprived. There cannot be a doubt that our cotton trade has 
been, and indeed, still is, a source of great wealth to the country ; that it has afforded 
employment to many thousands of the people, and that through its means a great 
number of the working classes have been supported in ease and comfort. But all 
these advantages have resulted from England having a monopoly of the trade; and, 
when that monopoly ceases, through the competition of other countries which have 
been preparing for it, the trade can no longer continue that infallible national resource 
which it is supposed to be. 
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When we formerly wrote on this subject, we said that the United States of Amer- 
ica was the country from which the greatest competition was apprehended; we 
stated, what was known to be the fact, that even then America undersold England 
in all the neutral markets, in the coarser fabrics; and, knowing the energy of the 
American people, we naturally concluded that they would not stop at that point, but 
that those who could manufacture coarse cloths would very soon learn to manufac- 
ture fine cloths also, This opinion is, in a great degree, borne out by the statement 
of Mr. James Aspinal Turner, at the meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Monday last. That gentleman observed “that there was a close contest 
between the masters of this country and those of America, and of Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, and many other countries, for the possession of the market ;” and 
he added, that he had samples laid before him last week, showing that the Ameri- 
cans were progressing with rapid strides in the cotton manufactures, and that they 
were making most beautiful cloth, not only of the coarser description, but of fine 
fabric; and that there was nothing to prevent them passing us, except that labor was 
a little dearer than here. 

Of the competition of Germany, France, and Switzerland, we think we have not 
much to fear. In some of those countries, no doubt, they equal if they do not excel 
us in skill, but they labor under the same disadvantages as we do, in having to im- 
port the raw material; hence the capital of England, with her matured proficiency, 
may afford a sufficient defense against these competitors. With America it is very 
different ; the Americans have the raw material on the spot—England has to import 
every pound of it, either from the United States, from India, Brazil, Egypt, or some 
other distant country. But we are told that labor is a little dearer in America than 
in England. We imagine, however, it cannot long continye so; for some years past 
the United States have been enormously increasing their population from these is!- 
ands and from Germany, and the process is still going on. America, as compared to 
England, is an untaxed country; provisions of all kinds are abundant, and the circum- 
stance of our importing them, to supply the wants of England, shows that the mar- 
kets there are cheaper than they are here. Hence the price of labor cannot long 
continue high. Besides, there is in this country a general demand for higher wages ; 
and, as regards the manufactures especially, there can be no doubt they are com- 
mitting a great error. They are at present engaged in a very close and a very 
doubtful competition with the United States, and other foreign countries, and a very 
little may turn the balance against England. But, besides America, the chairman of 
the meeting said: “ He had been suffering a diminution of orders from. the continent, 
and he had been told the reason was, that continental manufactures were progressing 
to such an extent, that they would be able very soon to take several branches of bis 
business from him, and were already producing several articles he had been accus- 
tomed to furnish, at a cheaper rate than he could.” If, in the face of these circum- 
stances, the operatives persist in their demand for higher wages, they must inevitably 
hasten a catastrophe which it is impossible not to see is already before the country— 
2 serious falling off in the exportation of cotton goods, through the competition de- 
priving England of the monopoly of which it has so long had the undisputed enjoy- 
ment. 

The chairman told the meeting that he had himself, and many other gentlemen 
besides, received tempting offers to remove his capital and industry out of this coun- 
try, and he had no doubt that he could employ his money to more advantage to him- 
self abroad. In confirmation of which it was stated that two firms—the names of 
which were given—were now building factories on the Rhine, instead of in Lanca- 
shire, which was their first intention. In this decision they have, of course, been in 
some degree influenced by the war now waging against capital on the part of the 
operatives in Lancashire. But, perhaps, it is not the only motive. If the price of 
operative labor be higher in America than it is in England, it is cheaper on the conti- 
nent; house rent is also cheaper; and the mill-owners have at last found out that 
they are burdened with the income tax. This tax alone must give a decided advan- 
tage to American and continental manufactures over English. Hence heavy taxation 
ought not to be disregarded as one of the causes which must aid the competition to 
which the manufacturers of England are exposed. But with prudence, and a better 
sense of their real interests, on the part of the operatives, England may enjoy for 
mavy years to come a prosperous cotton trade. We would, however, have all par- 
ties, and especially our statesmen and legislators, abandon the chimerical thought, 
— - eas can, without fear of rivalry or competition, perpetuate a monopoly 
in the trade. 
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EARLY MANUFACTURES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Firearms were manufactured in large quantities in colonial times. Hon. Hugh Orr, 
of Bridgewater, about 1148, made 500 stand of arms for the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, which were deposited in Castle William; nearly all, however, were carried off 
by the British when they evacuated the town of Boston, Mr. Orr was a pioneer in 
many articles of manufacture in the old colony, particularly of iron. He erected the 
first triphammer known in this part of the country. By his exertions and experiments, 
scythes and axes were first introduced, and for several years he was the only edge-tool 
maker in New England. 

Powder was an article of much anxiety in regard to its manufacture. We find even 
as early as 1639, a record that Edward Rawson, who represented Newbury in the 
General Court that year, was granted by the colony “500 acres at Pecoit, so as hee go 
on with the business of Powder if the salt Peter come.” But he did not succeed, as in 
1748 he is granted 500 acres to indemnify for his losses. “ In 1643, the General Court 
made an order about preparing houses for saltpetre, that there might be powder made 
in the colony, but as yet it has not gone on.” 

In 1775 Gov. Richard Penn, who was in England charged with a petition for redress 
from the Continental Congress, stated “that the Pennsylvanians perfectly understood 
the making of gunpowder, and also the manufacture of small arms.” Probably the 
first powder mill erected in this part of the country was at Andover. It was built by 
Hon, Samuel Phillips, Junior, in 1776, and some remains of it are still to be seen, The 
colony supplied him with saltpeter and sulphur, and he was to receive eight pence per 
pound for manufacturing. 

The resolve under which the contract was made is dated June 8, 1776, and requires 
him to give bonds for the faithful performance of the contract; also, he was to cause 
to be published al] the discoveries he might make relative to the construction of the 
mill and the manufacturing of powder. During the year 1776, that mill turned out 
30,000 pounds of powder. In 1778 the mill was blown up, and after that time the 
manufacture was given up, and that of paper substituted by the same gentleman. 
rem oF sf about 1794, a smaller powder mill was erected, which was blown or 
burned down in 1796. This ended the manufacture in Andover. 

* Although but little had been done in manufacturing woolen and cotton articles pre- 
vious to the Revolution, yet each family in the country supplied in a great measure 
their own wants. A woolen factory was erected at Ipswich, in 1792, and some blan- 
kets made, but being a losing business it was continued only a few years, and a cotton 
factory exhibited similar results. 

The above is from the Boston Transeript, and relates mostly to firearms and pow- 
der. By the report of the Commissioner of patents for 1852, we learn that the first 
cold-cut nail in the world was made in America, This was done in 1777 by Jeremiah 
Wilkinsoa, of Cumberland, R. 1, who is still living at a very advanced age. During 
the Revolution he followed the business of making cards by hand, and finding great 
difficulty in obtaining a supply of English tacks to nail them on, he tried the experi- 
ment of cutting some with a pair of large shears, from the plate of an old chest lock, 
then heading them in a smith’s vice. Finding this plan to succeed very well for his 
wants, he afterwards made all the tacks he wanted from sheets of iron. Subsequently 
he made larger nails, such as those used for fastening laths and shingles. This veteran 
inventor also made pins and darning needles of wire drawn by himself. He is a Qua- 
ker, and followed the peaceable trade of fighting iron, while others of his countrymen 
were fighting their foes. He, however, has not labored in vain for his country, as he 
laid the foundation for vast improvements in cutting nails by machinery, which is ex- 
clusively an American invention, 


—- 


ZINC APPLIED TO SHIP-BUILDING, 


A sloop built of zinc, with iron framing and wooden decks, called the “Comte 
Ldhoo,” has been constructed at Nantes, France, by Mr. Gulbert, and named after one 
of the directors of the Vieille Montagne Company. She is elegant in form, draws but 
little water, and is considered in every respect a first-rate vessel. The command was 
given to Captain Jouanno, of Lorient, and her first voyage was to Rio Janeiro, from 
which place she has just returned. The captain reports that the experiment has been 
highly satisfactory; she has proved an excellent sea-boat in repeated gales, which she 
had to encounter ; and one fact is stated of much importance—that her compasses had 
never been in the slightest degree affected, a circumstance which often happens on 
iron ships, by which serious casualties have occurred. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF VERMONT. 


SOAP STONE. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, who seems to be well informed, 
writes that there is a fine > gs of this singular and useful material at Grafton, in 
the vicinity of Bellows Falls. The mill where it is prepared for use and fitted for a 
finishing establishment in Boston, is at Cambridgeport, a small village near the line 
of Grafton. This quarry has been long known, as is seen from antiquated chimney 
pieces in the neighborhood, but was formerly worked upon a small scale, in part from 
the want of modern improvements in machivery, but chiefly from the expense of 
transportation to the distant market. That obstacle is now removed by the railroads. 
The free stone, as it is here called, has the “unctuous feel” of the mineralogist, and 
the cognomen soap better describes the striking resemblance of touch to that article, 
although the ease with which the material is cut and fitted for use makes the word 
free a proper and significant appellation. The spectator at first is both amused and 
surprised to see huge blocks of granite-looking stone cut into slabs by a saw such as 
he has seen in use only for wood. The teeth are not so sharp at the point, but with 
this exception, one might think the workmen had borrowed from a saw-mill the well- 
known and essential instrument for transforming logs into lumber, The soap stone 
contains no substance harder than itself, and it cuts under the common saw easier and 
faster than hard wood of the same dimensions. This I proved by experiment on a 
cubic piece, a part of which I carried away as a specimen of the quarry. The slabs 
are cut into various forms by circular saws, which, from their rapid motion, seem not 
to perform a very hard service; and the facility of working the material is n0 incon- 
siderable item of its value. From the various uses to which the soap stone is adapted, 
it must soon find a greater demand, In the ordeal of heat, it seems to be cousin ger- 
man to asbestos, for it endures fire without warp or crack, even to a red or white 
heat, losing only now and then thin scales on the inner surface. Hence it is fitted and 
is used to answer the purpose of fire brick in the lining of stoves and forges. It is 
susceptible of a moderate polish, and is now fashioned into chimney pieces and orna- 
mental work exposed to fire. Nay, more, it begins to take rank with household fur 
niture, and is used for griddles, being found superior to iron, inasmuch as it need not 
be greased to give up the cakes, and does the work without the disagreeable odor 
arising from the same cooking upon iron. To what further and various uses the soap 
stone may be destined in this age of progress, I know not ; but even this brief notice 
of so important a quarry in its incipient working, may not be without interest to the 

ublic. 

» As an appendix to this short article, a word may be said of the coal bed found in 
Brandon, connected with the iron mine, The coal is of a brown color, and a compound 
of heat and bituminous matter. It burns freely, and is used in furnaces for melting 
the iron. If wood were scarce, this great mass of coal might be more valuable. But 
as matter for geological speculation, several specimens of unknown fruit and seeds 
are imbedded in the coal, and converted into the same. Large quantities and various 
kinds of this fruit have been sent to Prof. Hitchcock for examination. At one time 
‘*the agent at the works, from this deposit of iron, clay, and brown coal, sent two bar- 
rels of the coal containing the fruits, and a gigantic mass of lignite—the trunk of a 
large tree in fact, which is now deposited in the cabinet of Amherst College.” Prof. 
Hitchcock visited this locality, and I close with a quotation from his article presented, 
in connection with some papers on the Geology of Massachusetts, to the Legislature 
of that State. 

“In the Autumn of 1851, Professor Shedd, of Burlington, presented me with a few 
specimens of beautifully preserved fruits from Brandon, Vt. They were converted 
into brown coal, and retained exactly their original shape and markings. Early in the 
Spring of 1852 I visited Brandon, and found that the iruits were obtained from a bed 
of brown coal connected with the white clays and brown hematite of that place. I 

rceived at once that an interesting field was open before me ; and ever since I have 

en endeavoring to explore it. Great difficulties presented themselves, and I have 
resorted to several gentlemen, both in this country and:in Europe, for aid. Their 
opinion has yet been obtained only in part. But there are several points of much in- 
terest to American Geology cleared up by what I have already ascertained.” 

The Professor adds, that “the fruits and seeds of this deposit are the most interest- 
ing of the relics found. But they are even more perplexing than the lignite. As yet 
I hardly dare venture to refer any of them to living or fossil genera known to me.” 
The following varieties of substances, he says, are found in juxtaposition :-— 
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1, Beautiful kavein and clays colored yellow by ocher, rose color by manganese, (t) 
and dark by carbon. 
. Brown hematite and yellow ocher. 
. Ores of manganese. 
. Brown coal. 
. Beds of gravel connected with the clays. 
. Drift, over-lying the whole. 
. Yellowish lime-stone, under-lying the whole. 

The coal seems all to have been drift-wood, and the great specimen mass resembled 
“ exceedingly a ‘battered’ piece of flood-wood,” and was humoursly inscribed on the 
box in which it was sent, “A piece of flood-wood from Noah's Ark.” 


te 
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PREPARING INDIGO FOR CONSUMPTION, 


Wituram Parrrivgr, of Binghamton, New York, publishes under his own signature 
in the Scientific American the following, as a new method of preparing the indigo 
plant for home and foreign consumption :— 


Before the discovery of South America, all the blues made in Europe were obtained 
from the woad plant, (isatio tinctoria,) but since the introduction of indigo the blue 
vats for woolens have been made with woad and indigo. My object in sending you 
this article is to show that the indigo plant, worked up in the same way as woad, 
would be far more valuable. I am led to this suggestion by experiments made with 
the wild indigo plant during the last English war, when no European woad could be 
obtained in our market. 

The following is the process of preparing the woad plant for the use of the dyer :— 

The seed is planted in rows, as rs in the spring as the season will allow. When 
the leaves are ripe, which can be known by a blue ring near the = of the leaves with 
a spot in the center, they are gathered and ground in a trough mill, the trough being 
made water-tight, to prevent a leakage of the juice. Knives follow the roller to cut 
the plant, and thereby facilitate the grinding. When well ground, it is made into balls 
of about three inches diameter, and then placed on boards to be dried. Should there 
be any appearance of fly-blows on the balls, a little dry slacked lime must be sprinkled 
over them ; without such precaution the balls will breed innumerable maggots, and be 
spoiled. Some dyers use the balls, but the greater number use them after being 
couched. The woad plant affords three pickings in one season, and when the whole 
have been balled pl dried, the balls are beaten pretty fine with mallets, or passed 
through a pair of rollers, then moistened with water, and laid in a heap to ferment, 
When the heap becomes quite warm, it is turned over to prevent the fermentation 
from progressing too fast. This operation is repeated several times, until the heap 
becomes perfectly and uniformly cool ; it is then packed in hogsheads, and no further 
fermentation will ensue, The French and Germans sell their woad in balls, and they 
are couched by the dyer, or by some one he employs for that operation. I have bought 
many hogsheads of their balls sent to New York for a market. 

The woad vats used in England are 7} feet diameter at the bottom, 6 feet at the 
top, and 7 feet in depth. To set one of these, 560 pounds of woad is used with 24 
pounds of indigo. This vat can be kept at work for six months when skillfully man- 
aged, by adding more woad and indigo when required. The quantity of woad used 
for the six months is 1,120 pounds, or one ton for each per annum. My consumption, 
when so employed in England, was 24 tons yearly; and my younger brother, who 
now occupies the same premises much enlarged, has consumed from sixty to seventy 
tons in one year. 

Indigo used in the woad and other vats has to be deoxydized by fermentation, or 
by some suboxydized metal, and brought back to the same state as the liquor in mak- 
ing indigo when drawn from the steep, before it is oxydized in the beater; and if the 
fermentation of this liquor were regulated by the same means as is the woad vat, it 
would make an excellent and permanent blue dye. As the indigofera plant contains 
vastly more indigo than the isatis, why, if prepared after the same manner, would it 
not answer for both woad and indigo—at least with much smaller additions of indigo ¢ 
The peng ne: of woad in Europe amounts, annually, to many thousands of tons, 
and if the dyers there could be supplied with the indigo plant prepared in the same 
way, there can be no doubt but the consumption would soon be quadrupled. 

WM. PARTRIDGE, 

VOL, XXX.—NO. IV, 33 
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LEAD MINES AND LEAD TRADE, 


According to the Missouri Republican of St. Louis—good authority—the product 
of the Upper Mississippi Mines, for the pg just closed, exhibits but a slight increase 
on that of 1852—say, 17,186 pigs, equal to 1,208,020 Ibs. 

The receipts at this port, aggregate 441,889 pigs this year, against 409,314 last 

ear. Of this 5,815 came from the Missouri, and the balance from the Upper and 

wer Mississippi. The Galena table gives the quantity shipped per river at 402,343 
—deduct from this the Missouri receipts, and the balance, it is fair to suppose, came 
from the lower mines, say 34,231 pigs. 

Prices are advancing each year, as will be observed by the general statement fur- 
nished above. That statement has reference to Galena rates. At this point they are 
relatively as progressive. In our last annual report we gave a running account of the 

rices for 1852, as follows: from the first of January to near the close of March 
a 25 was the rate, when it fell to $4 20; and at the commencement of April declined 
to $4 10; about the middle of April it rose to $4 15, and continued to rise gradually 
until the latter of May, when it attained $4 50; from this time until the last of 
June it alternately stood at $4 45 and $4 50, and ia July fell to $4 35 and $4 30, and 
thus remained until the middle of August when it ruled at $4 40; in the early part 
of September a permanent advance commenced, and at the close $4 50 was reached, 
which was held until the middle of November, when it went up to $4 75; during the 
early part of December it ruled firmly at $4 874, and towards the middle at $5, at 
the close $5 25, at which price our report closed, noticing a decided upward tendency. 

We give herewith, in a briefer form, the ruling prices of 1851 and the year just 


closed :— 

1851. 1859. 1851. 1852. 
January... $4 882440 6 5045 75! July....... 4250480 5 3505 50 
February. 4 388a440 6 00a6 75| August... 425084 385 5 3005 35 
March.... 4402445 6 50a17 00|September 4 20a.... 5 8545 88 
40 
4 


614 





April..... 425a4 85 5 50a6 00! October... 5a410 6 00a6 50 
May... .. 415a420 5 05a6 50/ November. 4132450 6 8506 50 
June ..... 425a430 6 40a610|December. 4252430 6 85a... 


However slight the increase this year, it is important as showing the first symptom 
of a favorable reaction noticed for several years. In 1847 the trade exceeded that of 
the preceding year, (1846,) but since that period the decline has not been gradual, but 
rapid, falling from 772,656 pigs in 1847, to 408,628, in 1852. This season this de- 
cline was arrested, and it is reasonable to suppose the trade will return to its former 
magnitude. The causes to which these effects were traced, are becoming less power- 
ful. Miving in California is losing now the attraction it first wore, and emigration to 
that region does not swell its ranks, as formerly, with the most enterprising men en- 
gaged in the Upper Mississippi lead mines. Remunerative prices, too, will induce a 
more thorough and extensive system of working; shafts will be sunk below the water 
level in the small beds of rock; a general interest will be taken by all classes in in- 
creasing the product, as well by those who work for wages as others, by reason of 
increased prices; the proper machinery for draining will be procured, and capital and 
knowledge employed for a better and more extensive prosecution of the business. At 
the prices which now rule, a marked improvement in this branch of industry may be 
fully anticipated. 





MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL PEARLS, 


In a paper recently read before the members of the Royal Asiatic Society, in Eng- 
land, it was stated that the artificial production of pearls from the fresh-water muscle- 
fish is carried on to a great extent in Hoockhaw, China. The muscles are collected in 
April or May, and a small stone, or piece of brass or other substance, is introduced 
within the shell of each. A dose of from three to five spoonfuls of fish-scales, pounded 
and mixed with water, is then administered to the fish, and he is placed with others 
in the bottom of a pond. Here the fish remain, being supplied with suitable nourish- 
went, for a year or more. ‘They are then taken out, their shells divided carefully, and 
the substance which was introduced, which by this time is enveloped in a thick pearly 
oaterial, extracted. By means of a small hole cut in the a formed pearl, the 
stone or brass is removed, and the interior filled with white wax; a piece of the shell 
is then carefully fixed to the aperture, and the article is to all appearance a genuine 
pearl, and worth from a penny to eightpence a pair at Soochow. 
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DIVIDENDS OF MANUFACTURING COMPANIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 
We publish below a statement exhibiting the capital, par value, and rate of divi- 
dends declared by certain manufacturing corporations in 1853 :— 
DIVIDENDS OF MANUFACTURING COMPANIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Dividends. 
Par. Capital. 1853. 

Amoskeag ....... ne haebeaeccen es sheesh (| Re $8,000,000 4 4 
Appleton ....ccccscenceecsccececceveees 1,000 600,000 8 
pS IS indchneuen ee wip, pete 1,000 1,800,000 4 4 
SNUG Sakis ba aenhade 2 es Wisk aid nee aden a 100 400,000 4 0 
Bay State. .....cccccccccsvccccsecseecs 1,000 1,800,000 6 3 
Bons Mille... 5... s0c00. eA dithsatas 1,000 1,200,000 4 4 
BEE a wins uh.n.o'0 > 04 40. 00 64 RGUReNMeSs Os 900 450,000 $25 $30 
FRE FRB sic cence cnccccecsnnenseddsese 500 1,000,000 5 5 
Chicopee.........- has 4A SROARR ACER ARARA 1,000 700,000 2 3 
CINE nin S045 cdc das Gacenas “hae onde an ° 500 1,800,000 $30 $30 
DEE nals 0.0.9 4) 0 wesw meno as ane pre 1,000 706,000 0 4 
St NS 9. dn 0n06.09,0,60 00060 ve eeaanns <s 200 1,500,000 4 5 
Peemilton . . one oan S ehied HE CE PE 1,000 1,200,000 5 5 
Hamilton Woolen...... be ae hae ts 100 600,000 3 4 
Jackson..... sae viaace anit alia dine all 900 540,000 0 0 
Ms hes ks eb KS eR SeeO ee ‘akeeee 1,000 800,000 4 4 
Lancaster Mills...........5- écccdwentuns 450 900,000 4 4 
Lawrence ......+s50. ‘ae codan «a gecbaneds 1,000 1,500,000 4 5 
Lawrence Machine..... AOE RET NN Canady 59 750,000 0 0 
Ramee Ni bacissas Gaavncsdcinens tdaxve% 600 2,000,000 $30 $30 
Lowell Bleachery ........ va eeenees b disc Oe 200 800,000 5 5 
Lowell Machine........... Sb aeabiadetes 500 600,000 6 0 
Massachusetts Mills.........ccccccccceeee 1,000 1,800,000 4 4 
Merrimac ...... LiePecWaidus seb degeieseee's 1,000 2,500,000 5 5 
Manchester......... inana@eTausicdadaans 1,000 1,800,000 0 0 
Middlesex...... cuiuads reen ones okies 1,000 1,000,000 $3 4 
Nashua......... ebecdncsen dann kaee ee 0% 500 1,000,000 3 3 
New England Glass ..........+. vows somes 500 500,000 5 6 
New England Worsted........... oseoneve 50 225,000 3 3 
Otis ..... jo cedenane ether sbeneeten ckeeey 1,000 500,000 6 8 
Palmer..... ieleanwad niece eaihw baw cee 1,000 160,000 0 0 
ING 5 nin tits sWnnne awclelesien saws 1,000 1,000,000 2 2 
GRPONEY 0's vv cen acenceens evvecccecece 1,000 700,000 6 20 
Salmon Falls......... ivetaeoxeane cewse 500 1,000,000 3 )) 
Sandwich Glass.......cccceccse jaaawen ia 100 800,000 5 5 
Stark Mills... ... gevces CiVeiin ds cok Perea 1,000 1,250,000 4 q 
CE hiv owaasikawaees erode sieane ce 1,000 600,000 4 4 
pe A ee iS beea fan ae 1,000 875,000 5 0 
RIS cso aauhbads s-bee cae eawees Keane 1,000 600,000 4 4 
pp RET, cs dascgmea has 1,000 1,200,000 oe 


MANUFACTURE OF STARCH. 


Edward Tucker, of Belfast, (Ireland,) has taken out a patent for a new method of 
manufacturing starch, which is thus described in the London Journal :— 


_ This invention relates to the application and use of certain salts,(both alone and 
in combination with mineral acids,) for the more speedy and effective separation of 

ure starch from the glutinous and other foreign matters with which the starch itself 
is originally combined, as well as to the neutralizing or counteracting of the injurious 
effects of the vegetable acids generated in the process of starch making, and the in- 
crease in the amount of good starch from a given quantity of wheat or other grain. 
By the same means, any pure water is rendered suitable for starch making, although 
such water may be ill adapted for this purpose in its natural state. In carrying this 
invention into effect, the patentee submits the wheaten meal, or reduced grain, to the 
usual process of fermentation, and washes it, so as to separate the baan from the rest 
of the materials forming the substance to be treated. The starching liquor is then 
run into a vat and allowed to remain for about 36 hours, for precipitation. The 
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supernatant liquor is next run off, or removed, and the precipitate is broken up. A 
solution of sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s salt, in boiling water, is prepared, in the 
proportion of about 18 Ibs. of the salt to one ton of the wheat, or other grain under 
treatment; and after er | down this solution, it is poured into the precipitated 
starch, and the vat being filled up with water, the entire contents are thoroughly 
mixed, and intimately daseepenated, by stirring, The mass is then allowed to stand 
for 24 or 30 hours perfectly quiescent. In the subsequent process, technically known 
as the “ fine shift,” when the water and slimes are removed, another solution of pe 
same salt is employed, but in much smaller proportions, about 3 lbs. weight only 
ing applied to one ton of wheat. At this stage, in combination with the sulphate of 
soda, a portion of sulphuric acid is used, in the proportion of about one quart of the 
acid to the produce of four tons of wheat. The acid, in a diluted state, is poured 
gradually into the vat, which is then’nearly filled up with fresh water, and the whole 
contents are thoroughly mixed by agitation. When the starch has been precipitated, 
it is finished and a for sale, and used in the ordinary manner. he patentee 
remarks, that he found sulphate of magnesia, muriate of soda, and other salts and 
acids, available for a similar purpose. This general process renders all pure water 
suitable for manufacturing starch, however hard and unsuitable it may have been 
originally. The pure starch is also better separated from the glutinous constituent 
of the grain; whilst the manufactured starch is superior in purity, sweetness, strength, 
fineness of texture, and whiteness, as compared with all starch made in the usual way ; 
and the yield is greatly increased. This is an interesting invention for our starch 
manufacturers. 





SCHUYLKILL AND CUMBERLAND COAL TRADE. 


The amount of capital invested in coal-producing mines by individual operators, in 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, as near as can be ascertained, exclusive of invest- 
ments by land owners, which are very heavy, is as follows :— 


Schuylkill Valley, 27 collieries, $803,300 | West Branch, 42 collieries. ... $1,190,000 
Mill Creek, 14 collieries...... 486,300 ' Tamaqua, or Little Schuylkill, 
East Norwegian, 7 collieries... 154,000 12 collieries..........++++ 552,000 
West Norwegian, 7 collieries.. 278,000 — 
Total investment........ @ eeccccvccens ec cececeeneneccceves -++ $3,413,600 
In Maryland, which is a Cumberland district, in the bituminous region, the aggregate 
capital invested by the various companies in mining is estimated iu excess of sixteen 
millions of dollars. The capital is, however, to a great degree nominal. The tonnage 
in 1853 was 536,575. The companies are many of them speculative bubbles, and the 
amount of capital actually invested for working purposes small. The coal deliveries 
have been as follows:— 





THE CUMBERLAND COAL TRADE FROM 1842 To 1853, INCLUSIVE. 


Jennon’s Braddock’s Piedmont Pennsylvania 

R. Valley. Run Valley. Region. Total. @. 
|) ro 575 951 eee 1,708 1,108,001 
EUAS vcceessanes res 3,661 6,421 oeee 10,082 1,263,539 
COA. sc vac suamnson ds 5,156 9,784 ieee 14,890 1,631,669 
TE ress swe 13,738 10,915 aves 24,654 2,023,052 
Or ee ere ° 11,240 18,555 eece 29,795 2,343,992 
ORO pty ae 20,615 32,325 eee 52,940 2,982,309 
RRS 36,571 43,000 cone 79,571 8,089, 238 
SE kas enasenen eee 63,676 78,778 eosin 142,449 8,242,866 
ONE <eNccdaNcatane ° 76,950 119,898 eevee 196,848 8,332,614 
DE Heise dvibvind ony 122,331 135.348 cote 257,679 4,418,615 
POE poke Siis cs si ice 174,891 159,287 eke 334,178 5,317,010 
TOO a hp hiieins oese es 234,44) 225,813 78,725 533,980 5,490,146 








Total........... 764,027 841,020 78,725 1,678,778 48,629,889 


The Cumberland trade has undergone a great development in the past year; but 
its secluded position, and the dependence of the mines upon the transportation com- 
panies, are great drawbacks. The new coal companies last year talked of sending 
down 2,000,000 tons. The several companies, whose capitals nominally were 
$18,000,000, hel@ a meeting Jan. 5, 1853, with the President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, in relation to transportation, and they required facilities for 7,175 tons 
per day, or 2,150,000 tons per annum. The result is an increase of 200,000 tons. 
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SUPPLIES FOR OUR EASTERN FISHERMEN. 


We learn from an undoubted source that the difficulties hitherto experienced by our 
eastern fishermen in procuring supplies, when calling at St. Johns, Newfoundland, in 
distress from loss of cables, d&c., have recently been removed, our consul at that port 
having made arrangements with one of the leading mercantile houses by which the 
articles required by our American vessels will in future be imported and always re- 
tained on hand. St. Johns is a fine and safe harbor, and being only 180 miles from 
the fishing ground of our vessels on the Grand Bank, would seem the most desirable 
port to run for in the event of accident. 

We understand that cordage of the best description can be procured there on much 
more favorable terms than at home. 





‘NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE,” THE MAXIM OF THE SPECULATOR 
AND THE MERCHANT. 


This is the common apology for rashness in all transactions.—* Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” says the speculator, when he enters upon some undertaking which 
may considerably increase his wealth, or,on the other hand, may consummate his 
total ruin; which, to use another proverbial expression, may make him “a man or a 
mouse.” The odds are rather extreme between these two positions. But, in the 
present day, men are in such a hurry to get rich, that rash ventures take the place of 
steady industry and perseverance, and men attempt to obtain in a few weeks or few 
months what formerly required years of application and integrity to effect. The annals 
of Capel-court would give us a curious insight into the numbers of those who, during 
the railway mania, were determined to have, however great might be their venture, 
but who found that they took nothing and lost much. This sentence was then con- 
tinually in men’s mouths—* Nothing venture, nothing have;” and the consequences 
were, that although some of those who really had nothing managed to climb up the 
ladder, yet that more who had something to venture speedily reduced their “noble to 
ninepence,” and were brought down to cheese-parings, like the mouse. It may be 
true, that in all matters of commerce something must be ventured in order to secure a 
profit ; a man who locks up his money in a chest without using it may keep it, but 
the bare possession will be of no value to him. But the risks of ordinary traffic are 
capable of being reduced to a certainty ; your venture may be calculated, and, if you 
are content with a somewhat smaller profit, be to a great extent insured. As far as 
this goes the proverb is true, that if you venture nothing you will gain nothing. In 
all trade there must be speculation to a certain extent ; it is the very essence of com- 
merce ; but reckless gambling, in matters of trade, is as injurious, as in horse-racing, 
the hazard-table, or cards. And one species of gambling frequently leads to the other. 
The same spirit, avarice, animates both; the same principle, “ Nothing veuture, noth- 
ing have,” directs both. 





CHINESE SHOPS. 


Passing into some genuine Chinese streets, I came to the conclusion that, altogether 
Canton presented the most extraordinary sight I ever beheld. The streets are very 
narrow, and hung about in all directions with signs and advertisements. Every shop 
has a large upright board on each side of the door, usually painted white, and on it, in 
red or black letters, is inscribed a list of all the articles sold. Other signs are hung 
out over the street, and some are fixed to poles reaching from one side of the street to 
the other. Many bore puffing advertisements, such as, ‘This Old and Established 
shop,” &c., “The Refulgent Sign. Original Maker of the finest quality of Caps,” &e., 
“Canton Security Banking Establishment,” and “ No Two Prices at this Shop,” was a 
very common notificatiou. The Chinese writing looks very well in this way; and 
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being generally red letters upon white, black upon red or yellow, and blue upon 
white, the array of signs had a most gaudy and extraordinary effect. 

In addition to this the shops are all open in front, and a large ornamented paper 
lantern is hung over the door. The best street, the Regent-street of Canton, was 
called Curiosity or Physic street, from the number of curiosity and druggists’ shops in 
it. The former are very attractive, and have some curious collections of old bronzes 
and old chiva, which is always very highly prized by the Chinese, who value any- 
thing that is very old and strange, and will give higher prices for old china than we 
should give in England. Jade stones, which look like green opake glass, carvings in 
bamboo, and innumerable other things, are among their wares. The carved rhinrce- 
ros horns are very handsome, and look, when fixed in a carved-wood stand, like cor- 
nucopias. They are rather expensive, fetching from forty to fifty dollars; but it is 
difficult for a stranger to buy anything really good. The best carvings are done in 
the cities of the interior, and residents pick them up at the death of mandarins and 
rich men, when their effects are quale sold.— Hiwe’s Sketcher’s Tour. 





A MODEL DUN FOR MERCHANTS. 


We find in the Dayleston (Penn.) Intelligencer, the subjoined advertisement, which 
we transfer to the Merchants’ Magazine, without charge :— 


To Money Lenpers ann Specutators.—I want to pay my debts, and as the only 
means I can devise to get money without suing, I have resolved to expose at public 
sale, at the court house, on Tuesday, the second week of court, (when there will be a 
good many politicians about,) a large number of unsettled book accounts, and the like 
number of notes of various dates and amounts, Many of them against nice young 
men, who wear good clothes, drive fast horses, and pay particular attention to the 
ladies—and are, of course, A. No.1. Some against men who think they do youa 
favor if they buy your goods and never pay for them—they are No, 2. Some against 
men who promise to pay to-morrow. ey are not quite so good. But a full and 
complete printed catalogue of the names, dates and amounts will be distributed on the 
day of sale. Conditions, cash. R, THORNTON, 


N.B. The above accounts will be open for settlement until the day of sale, 





COMMERCE A PEACE-MAKER, 


Commerce has done more than all other influences combined to promote peace 
among men, and it ever shudders at the sight of the flashing steel. In order to see 
how a war between the principal nations of Europe will injure our financial interests, 
we have but to look at a single item of our national exports. The cotton crop of the 
United States cannot be used at home. When all our spindles are at work, we can- 
not use 800,000 bales out of a crop of 3,000,000. In 1861 we exported 927,237,089 
Ibs. of cotton, valued at $112,315,317; in the year 1852, 1,093,280,639 lbs, valued at 
$87,965,732; and last year—more than ever before since this staple was first planted 
—we exported 1,111,570,370 lbs. valued at $109,456,404. A general war throughout 
Europe must greatly diminish the power of our regular customers to consume this 
staple, and there are no Jooms in other quarters of the world which can make up the 
deficiency. Our total exports of domestic produce for the last year were $189,869,162, 
and of this,as we have seen, over $109,000,000 were in raw cotton. Stop this traffic, 
and who does not see that the great heart of trade is at one paralyzed. 


a 


HUMAN MONEY BAGS. 


Many a man there is, clothed in reper: and proud of his honor, whose cen- 
tral idea of life is interest and ease—the conception that other men are merely tools 
to be used as will best serve him; that God has endowed him with sinew and brain 
merely to scramble and get; and so, in the midst of this grand universe, which is a 
perpetual circulation of benefit, he lives like a sponge on a rock, to absorb, and bloat, 
and die. Thousands in this great city are living so, who never look out of the narrow 
circle of self-interest ; whose decalogue is their arithmetic ; whose bible is their ledg- 
er; who have so contracted, and hardened, and stamped their natures, that in any 
spiritual estimate they would only pass as so bags of dollars. 
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CURIOUS FACTS RELATING TO GOLD. 


Among the many modes of practically applying gold, money is not the least 
curious and interesting. The substances of which money is composed are more Bu- 
merous than many persons imagine. When society rises above the level of mere 
bartering transactions, any substance which is equally valued by buyer and seller 
may become money ; and there then arises simply a question of degree, as to the 
fitness of one or another material. One of the earliest kinds of money was cattle, 
an article being valued at so many oxen; but this is obviously a coin that is inapplic- 
able to small purchasers, for it would puzzle the seller to give change out of an 
ox. Shells are used to a great extent as money in India, the Indian Islands, and 
Africa; the cowry shells of India have a value of about thirty-two to an English 
farthing. Cocoa-nuts, almonds, and maize have all had to do duty as money, in cer- 
tain times and countries. In hunting countries, skins are a very common kind of 
coin; and stamped pieces of leather are said to have been used in England in the 
time of Edgar. In some regions salt is used as money, cut into convenient brick- 
shaped pieces. In countries where rents and wages are estimated in given quantities 
of corn, corn may be said to be money. Dried fish is often the money of Iceland and 
Newfoundland ; sugar has at times been a West India money ; and Adam Swith tells 
= a Scotch village in which nails were a current coin at the ale-house and the 

er’s. 

But metals supersede all the above heterogeneous list in a more advanced state of 
society. Brass money was made in Ireland during the time of the Tudors; and at 
the same period lead was used for small coins in England. Charles the Second had 
farthings of tin; and hie successor had emall coins of pewter and of gun-steel. Iron 
se used by some of all earlier nations, and platinum is used at the present day in 

ussia, 

It appears, therefore, that besides silver and copper, gold has many rivals as ma- 
“terials for coins. All yield precedence to it, however; for no other metal possesses 
at once so many qualities fitted for this purpose. It is very solid and dense; it is 
divisible or separable in an extraordinary degree; it is very little affected by air or 
moisture, or ordinary usage ; its supply is (relatively) very limited; and its value 
presents a remarkable approach to uniformity in different countries and different times. 

Our modern potentates, in England at least, have no trouble to obtain gold for 
coinage ; bullion dealers, in the ordinary course of their trade, voluntarily bring gold 
to the mint to be coined. But such was not always the case in earlier times, nor is 
it now always the case in other countries; for the rulers thought it incumbent on 
them to place some check upon the locomotive propensities of gold. Sometimes gold 
was not allowed to be sent out of the country ; sometimes a bonus was offered to the 
holders of gold to permit it to be coined; and sometimes an interdict was put up 
against the use of gold for trinkets and ornaments. 

Perhaps the most intense gold fever the world has known—not so widely spread, 
perhaps, but more deep than that of California—was alchemy. When men thought 
that common cheap metals might be transmuted into gold, no wonder that they 
racked their brains to discover the chemical means of effecting the transmutation. 
The world possessed many Oldbucks, and many Dousterswivels, the deceived and the 
deceivers, among the alchemical craft. How the ardent students of this mystery car- 
ried on their researches, sober history or pleasant romance have made familiar to 
most readers; but it is not perhaps so generally known, that among our English 
monarchs, Edward IIL, Henry IV., Henry VI., Edward 1V., and Henry VIIL, all 
showed a tendency to believe in the transmuting power of alchemy ; and they looked 
with a longing eye to the possible enrichment of their exchequer by these means. 
Edward IIL encouraged the alchemy of Raymond Lully, until hopes were dashed 
by failure. Henry IV. seems rather to have feared the art than to have relied on it 
asa State engine. Henry VI.“ patted on the back” certain alchemists, who prom- 
ised him a golden return; but on their failure, he appointed a commission of inquiry, 
as strangely constituted as any known in our country, for it consisted of two friars, 
the queen’s physician, a schoolmaster, an alderman of London, a fishmonger, two 
grocers, and two mercers. Mr. Rudding, who notices this commiseion in his “ Annals 
of the Coinage,” was not able to discover any record of the results of the inquiry. 
That this goodly cluster of Henrys and Edwards failed to make gold by the trans- 
muting process was, perhaps, after all, more a subject of regret than of surprise to 
them ; for it is no easy matter to detect the cheaters from the cheated among the 
worshipers of the “ philosophers’ stone;” and these worshipers, or at least some 
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of them, may possibly have belonged quite as much to the former as to the latter 


Bullion, sterling, standard—all are terms employed in connection with gold as a 
coined metal, or as a metal about to be coined; and they let us into some curious 
facts concerning gold coinage. When a bullion dealer or an accountant speaks of 
standard gold, or a jeweler praises his goods as being made of fine gold, what is 
meant by these terms? And what is sterling? And are standard, and fine, and ster- 
ling, three names for the same quality # 

Perhaps these questions have not been put exactly in this form, but the subject of 
them must have occurred to many persons. The word sterling has now very little 
other meaning than as a name for English coined money, so that a pound sterling 
means an English pound coin ; but originally it had a little wider meaning. A pound 
in money was, Mr. Ruding tells us, in earlier times in England, equivalent to a pound 
of silver; that is, lb, (silver) and £ were equivalent. But when this equality was, 
from various causes, disturbed, the word sterling was used to designate the coined 
silver money, whether of pure silver or not ; and the same name became afterwards 
applied to gold. Standard expresses the degree of fineness in gold. For coining 
purposes, gold is almost invariably alloyed with a little silver and copper, which 
renders it less flexible and more durable. A carat, in gold assaying, is an imaginary 
weight or rather ratio; any piece of gold is supposed to weigh twenty-four carats, 
and the fineness is expressed by the number of carats of pure gold; it is in fact only 
a peculiar mode of oe the purity of a gold alloy. At different times the 
standard of English gold coins has cance § greatly ; but for a long period back it has 
uniformly been twenty-two carats fine; that is, out of every twenty-four parts by 
weight, twenty-two are fine or pure gold, the remaining two th copper and silver. 
The fine gold of the jeweler is as nearly pure as can conveniently be wrought into 
durable forms ; but ordinary jeweler’s gold is much alloyed. 

Although gold coin for this country is made only at the mint, yet Birmingham is, in 
some respects, the headquarters of the coining art in modern times, chiefly through” 
the famous establishment of Boulton & Watt, at Soho. Birmingham produces an im- 
mense quantity of stamped work in brass and other metals ; and the die-makers, who 
make the stamps for this process, are merely an humbler grade of those who make the 
dies for coins. The dies are cut in hard steel by hand, a laborious and tedious opera- 
tion. In the last century the famous Soho establishment not only coined copper money 
for the English government, but money of various kinds for foreign governments. The 
dies were produced by men very eminent in that line; men who, indeed, have rightly 
obtained a niche among artistic worthies. The great establishment, which had suffered 
much decline as one after another wealthy partner retired from it, was finally broken 
up by an auction sale in April, 1850; and on that occasion the lots exemplified the 
former extent of the coining arrangements. There were some of the most celebrated 
medals which had appeared in various European countries during the reign of George 
IIL; the dies by which these medals had been stamped; British copper coins, and the 
dies for them; many varieties of French copper coins, with the dies; and a great va- 
riety of other coins, medals, and tokens. Birmingham still makes copper coins, by the 
ton weight at a time, for various countries. When Boulton & Watt commenced coin- 
ing, in 1787, they had eight cutting-out presses, and eight coining processes. On one 
occasion the firm coined many tons of five-shilling pieces for the British government, 
of the silver obtained by the capture of a Spanish galleon; a troop of soldiers guarded 
the premises while coining was in operation. 

Bat it is only of gold—the shining tempter, gold—that we have here to speak. The 
actual processes of coining are too minute and technical to be described here; they 
fittingly find a place in the cyclopadias, where the alloying, the melting, the casting, 
the rolling, the cutting, the stamping, the milling, the assaying, the weighing—all come 
under notice in their proper order. But there is one curious matter relating to the 
career of gold coins, after they come into the hands of the public, which is worth a 
little attention. 

The wearing away of gold coin, by the constant friction to which it is exposed, is a 
curious matter, both mechanically and financially. No one can say whither the worn 
particles go; the pocket, the purse, the skin of the hand, the wooden till, the metal 
cash-box—all must rob the golden sovereigns of something of their weight ; but we 
cannot see the process of diminution, nor catch the truant particles as they fly. Then, 
when gone, somebody must bear the loss, and who shall this be? A baker, who takes 
a sovereign one day, and pays it away to his miller the next, does not pay the veritable 
sovereign itself—it is a little lighter than when he received it; and although even Mr. 
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Cotton’s exquisitely delicate apparatus might not be able to detect the amount of de- 
ficiency, yet deficiency there is, and several repetitions of it amount to an appreciable 
uantity. 

7 Soak dite careful investigations made by the officers of the mint, toward the close 
of the last century, it was found that 78 1-10th silver shillings, taken as a fair average 
from all those then in circulation, were required to make 1 Ib. troy, whereas 62 is the 
number when new. Eleven years afterward another fair average was taken and an- 
other examination made, when it was found that 82 9 40th shillings were required to 
make a pound. But this diminution of weight is excessive, and is not likely to be ex- 
hibited by the less worn and more frequently renewed silver coinage of the present 
day. Still it is unquestionable that the gold and silver coins are exposed to daily 
wear and diminution. The government requested Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett, 
two distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society, to make an extensive investigation 
respecting the power of metals to resist friction, and their results are highly curious. 
They made various alloys of silver, copper, platina, iron, tin, lead, bismuth, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, antimony, and arsenic, with gold. They rubbed plates of different 
kinds of metal over each other half a million times, to determine which resist friction 
best, and they rotated similar pieces among each other in a barrel. The effects were 
such as to reflect no little credit on those, whoever they were, who established the 
standard of English gold coin; for the English standard (22 gold to 2 alloy) and the 
quality of the alloy (silver and copper combined) were found about the best of all the 
combinations subjected to experiment. 

In 1807 the mint officers, wishing to ascertain how much the current coin had act- 
ually lost by wear, selected at alot one thousand good guineas, from a banker, and 
found that they had lost, on an average, 19s. per cent in value. A hundred guineas 
from a shopkeeper’s till had lost 22s. per cent. Two hundred half-guineas exhibited a 
loss of 42s, per cent, the emallest coins being subjected to more severe wear than the 
larger. Mr. Jacob, a great authority on the subject of the precious metal, has stated 
it as his opinion, that, taking the average of all the gold coins in this country, and an 
average of all the hard usage to which the coins are exposed, each one bears an annual 
loss of about 1.900th by friction, which is a little more than a farthing in the pound, 
In silver coins the loss is supposed to be five or six times greater, owing to the more 
unceasing circulation of silver than gold, and to the less fitness of the metal to bear 
friction. The matter may be stated thus: Put 900 new sovereigns and 900 new shil- 
lings into average ordinary circulation; in twelve month’s time the former will be 
worth about 899, and the latter about 894. 

Of all the substances on which man exercises his manufacturing ingenuity, gold is 
perhaps that which admits of being brought to the most extraordinary degree of fine- 
ness. Many of the productions in this department of industry are really “ curiosities.” 
Is not a solid, unbroken, uniform sheet of gold, less than 1-500th part the thickness of 
a sheet of ordinary printing paper, a curiosity? Is it not a curiosity to know that one 
ounce of gold may be made to cover the floor of an ordinary sitting room; that one 
grain of gold will gild thirty coat-buttons ; and that the covering of gold upon gold 
lace is very far thinner than even leaf gold? Let us glance a little at these remarka- 
ble productions, 

And first for gold-leaf and the gold-beating processes whereby it is produced. 
Gold-leaf, in strictness, it certainly is not; for it is found that a minute per centage of 
silver and of copper is necessary to give the gold a proper malleable quality—a per 
centage of perhaps one in seventy or eighty. The refiner manages this alloy, and 
brings the costly product to a certain stage of completion ; he melts the gold and the 
cheaper alloys in a black-lead crucible; he pours the molten metal into an ingot mould 
six or eight inches long; he removes the solidified and cooled ingot from its mould, and 
= it repeatedly between two steel rollers, until it assumes the thickness of a rib- 

n; and this ribbon, about one-hundredth of an inch in thickness, and presenting a 
surface of about five hundred square inches to an ounce, passes next into the hands of 
the gold-beater. 

The working-tools, the processes, and the products of a gold-beater, are all remark- 
able. That puzzling material, “ gold-beater’s skin,” is an indispensable aid to him; it 
is a membrane of extreme thinness and delicacy, but yet tough and strong, procured 
from the intestines of the ox; eight hundred pieces of this skin, four inches square, 
constitute a packet with which the gold-beater labors, and thus he proceeds :—A hun- 
dred and fifty bits of ribbon gold, an inch square, are interleaved with as many vellum 
leaves four inches square ; they are beater for a long time with a ponderous hammer, 
on a smooth marble slab, until the gold has thinned and expanded to the size of the 
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vellum. How the workman manages so as to beat ull the pieces equally, and yet 
beat none into holes, he alone can answer; it is one of the mysteries of his craft. The 
gold is liberated from its vellum prison, and each piece cut into four; the hundred 
and fifty have thus become six hundred, and these are interleaved with six hundred 
ieces of gold-beater’s skin, which are then packed into a compact mass. Another 
ting then takes place—more careful, more delicate, more precise than the former 
—until the gold, expanded like a silk-worm, so far as its —— will admit, requires 
to be again released. The leaves are again divided into four, by which the six hun- 
dred become twenty four hundred; these are divided into three parcels of eight 
hundred each, and each parcel is subjected to a third beating. Heavy as the hammers 
are, there are yet degrees of heaviness; first, a sixteen-pounder gives its weighty 
= “ a twelve-pounder, and in this last operation a hammer of ten pounds is 
employed. 

Now, if we exercise a little arithmetic, we shall find that the thin ribbon of gold 
has become thinner in an extraordinary degree; in fact, it is reduced to about 1-180th 
part of its thickness. A sheet of paper is equal in thickness to 800 gold ribbons, but 
one gold ribbon is equal to 180 gold leaves; thus the little ingot of two ounces be- 
comes spread out to a very large area. An apartment twelve feet square might be 
carpeted with gold for six or eight guineas; a thin carpet, it is true, but one of sound 
honest gold, purer than even standard gold. F 

The applications of this exquisitely fine substance are numerous and varied. In the 
edges of books, in picture-frames and looking-glasses, in the gorgeous decorations of the 
House of Lords and other sumptuous apartments, in gilt leather—we see some among 
the many applications of gold-leaf. In all these cases the gold is applied and secured 
by the aid of a particular kind of cement or gold size; and this cement differs in 
character, according as the gold is or is not to be burnished with a smooth piece of 
agate or flint. The whole of the accompanying processes are full of ingenious “ curio- 
sities,” both in the effects produced, and in the modes of producing them; but we 
hasten to glance at one of the other forms of extremely delicate attenuation of gold. 

Gold-lace is not gold-lace. It does not deserve this title, for the gold is applied as 
a surface to silver. It is not even silver-lace, for the silver is applied to a foundation 
of silk. Therefore, when we are admiring the glittering splendor of gold-lace, we 
should, if “honor be given where honor is due,” remember that it is silk-lace, with a 
silver-gilt coating. The silken threads for making this material are wound round 
with gold wire, so thickly as to conceal the silk; and the making of this gold wire is 
one of the most singular mechanical operations imaginable. In the first place, the re- 
finer prepares a solid rod of silver, about an inch in thickness; he heats this rod, 
applies upon the surface a coating of gold-leaf, burnishes this down, applies another 
coating, burnishes this down, and so on, until the gold is abeut one-hundredth part the 
thickness of the silver. Then the rod is subjected to a train of processes, which brings 
it down to the state of a fine wire; it is passed through holes in a steel plate, lessen 
ing step by step in diameter. The gold never deserts the silver, but ad eres closely 
to it, and shares all its mutations; it was one-hundredth og the thickness of the 
silver at the beginning, and it maintains the same ratio to the end. ed: 

As to the thinness to which the gold-coated rod of silver can be brought, the limit 
depends on the delicacy of human skill; but the most wondrous example ever known 
was brought forward by the late Dr. Wollaston, a man of extraordinary tact in minute 
experiments. This is an example of a solid gold wire, without any silver. He pro- 
cured a small rod of silver, bored a hole through it from end to end, and inserted in 
this hole the smallest gold wire he could procure ; he subjected the silver to the usual 
wire-drawing process, until he had brought it to the finest attainable state ; it was, in 
fact, a silver wire as fine as a hair, with the gold wire in its centre. How to isolate 
this gold wire was the next point: he subjected it to warm nitrous acid, by which the 
silver was dissolved, leaving a gold wire one thirty-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
—perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man has yet produced. But this 
wire, though beyond all comparison finer than any employed in manufactures, does 
not approach in thinness the film of gold on the surface of the silver in gold-lace. It 
has been calculated that the gold on the very finest silver wire for gold-lace is not 
more than one-third of one-millionth of an inch in thickness ; that is, not above one- 
tenth the thickness of ordinary leaf gold! The mind gets not a little bewildered by 
these fractions; but we shall appreciate the matter in the following way :—Let us 
imagine that a sovereign could be rolled or beaten into the form of a ribbon, one inch 
in width, and as thin as this film; then this ribbon might form a girdle completely 
round the Crystal Palace, with perhaps “a little to spare.” 
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1,—Spiritualism. By Joux W. Evmonns and Groce T. Dexter, M. D. With an 
am: by Naruanret P. Tatimaper, late United States Senator, and Governor 
of Wisconsin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. pp. 505. New York: Partridge & Brittan. 


2.—A Discussion of the Facts and Philosophy of Ancient and Modern Spiritualism, 
By S. B. Barrran and B. W. Ricawonp. 8vo. pp. 877. New York: Partridge & 
” Brittan. 


8.—The Present Age, and Inner Life: A Sequel to Spiritual Intercourse—Modern 
Mysteries Classified and Explained. By Anprew Jackson Davis, author of “ Na- 
ture’s Divine Revelations,” “ Harmonica,” &c. Illustrated with Engravings. 8vo., 
pp. 281. New York: Partridge & Brittan. 


Not the least remarkable among the moral phenomena of the age are the various 
ia manifestations which, under the names of “ rappings,” “ table turnings,” “ involuntary 
writings and speakings, &c., claiming spiritual origin, though developed through mor- 
tal mediums, have, within the past three or four years, excited such profound and 
wide-spread interest both in this country and in Europe. We have not witnessed any 
of these phenomena, but we are not of those who reject every new faith or philosophy 
that goes athwart their prejudice, or because they have not tested all the miracles 
4 that may be asserted as necessary to justify the one, or examined all the premises, 
arguments, and conclusions assumed as essential to establish the other. They are fit 
twins, the bigotry that stands doggedly in the way of new faiths, refusing to test them, 
and the ignorance which, by the ipse dizit of its own stupidity, ignores the advances 
of philosophy. We regard it as quite too summary and unjust a mode of judgment 
to refuse a hearing to whatever subject challenges our investigation, especially when 
that subject is become widely public, and exercises the attention of the high and low, 
the learned and the unlearned; when its discussion is confined to no circle nor class, 
but finds believers and advocates among statesmen and churchmen, the latter, often 
against their education, prejudice, and habitual belief. Our investigation of the subject 
of the three volumes before us has been of the secondary or reading order, and some- 
what limited at that. As near as we can get at it from data thus collated, the object 
of this remarkable modern spirit unfolding appears to be to quicken and strengthen 
the belief of mankind in God and the immortality of the soul—in fact, to amplify and 
realize Christianity, which, in the “ hands of creedsmen” and dogmatists has shrunk 
largely into mere theory and formalism. Two of the three volumes before mentioned 
—“ Spiritualism,” by Edmonds and Dexter, and the “ Discussion” between Brittan 
and Richmond—cover almost the whole ground in question. The first is a revelation 
of experiences in regard to the spiritual phenomena, prefaced by eloquent expositions 
of the spiritual belief of the joint authors, and appendixed with an interesting paper 
by ex-senator Tallmadge. The volume makes no pretensions to theory or philosophy, 
being rather a simple, earnest record of facts, of which the writers have been cognizant, 
and of repeated spirit communications, chiefly from the spirit of Lord Bacon, The 
“ Discussion” is the subject matter of a series of letters, written alternately (originally 
published in the “Spiritual Telegraph”) by Prof. S, B. Brittan in defense of the gen- 
uineness of ancient and modern spiritualism, and Dr. B. W. Richmond, who holds that 
all the so-called spiritual phenomena are traceable and referable to purely material 
causes, ‘The subject is broadly and ably discussed, and a great array of facts and ar- 
guments brought to sustain both sides; but from our reading, we must incline decid- 
edly to the opinion that the material hypothesis of Mr. Richmond is not sustained, 
The character of the other work, by Andrew Jackson Davis, the celebrated “ Pough- 
keepsie seer,” may be somewhat inferred from its title. It throws much curious and 
interesting light upon the general subject under notice. The perusal of these three 
volumes, for which we are under obligation to the publishers, will hardly disincline us 
from looking further into the matter, as opportunity shall permit. ‘ 


4.—Home Scenes and Home Sounds: Or, The World from My Window. By H. 
Manion Srernens. 12mo., pp. 288, Boston: Fetridge & Co. 


This volume of sketches is very pleasantly and amusingly written. Some of the : 
pieces have appeared before in the “ American Union,” “Gleason’s Pictorial,” and other 3 
papers. The subjects are various, Many of them show considerable merit. 
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5.—Health Trip to the Tropies. By N. P. Wiis. 12mo.,pp.421. New York: 

Charles Scribner. 

A series of letters descriptive of his visit to the tropical regions. Most delight- 
fully written, and exceedingly entertaining. He gives an account of his trip to the 
Bermudas, St. Thomas, Martinique, also an insight into the manners and customs of 
the natives of these islands; the attractions of the climate, so soothingly adapted to 
the invalid; the a ance of the country, &c. His jaunt through some of the 
Southern States, and his visit to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, is finely described. 
The many incidents interwoven in these sketches, of life in those regions, from the 
graceful pen of the author, added to his superior power of description, give a charm 
to the book quite captivating. The cond af the letters will afford a rich entertain- 
ment, both amusing and profitable to the general reader. To the invalid, this tropical 
pilgrimage may be beneficial as an inducement to try the effects of these genial 
climes, which are so easy of access, for the restoration of health and spirits, which 
benefit the author so fully realized. 


6.—Life on the Plains and among the Diggings: Being Scenes and Adventures of an 

Overland Journey to California. With particular Incidents of Route, Mistakes, and 

Sufferings of the Emigrants—The Indian Tribes—The Present and the Future of 

the Great West. By A. Detawo, pp. 384, Auburn & Buffalo: Miller, Orton & 

Mulligan. 

The title of this book is suggestive of its contents. Mr. Delano was one of a com- 
pany who left Dayton, Ohio, April 5th, 1849, and traveled the wild wastes between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. He portrays with much vividness the trials 
and difficulties of various kinds which marked their course through this perilous jour- 
ney. In his stort sojourn with the Indians of California, he is able to give much that 
is interesting in regard to their mode of life, habits, dc. Also the hardships which the 
early emigrants, especially the miners, encountered, showing how a vast work was un- 
dertaken and completed by individual enterprise, in overcoming the natural barriers 
of the climate and the face of the country in gold digging. His own experience and 
that of others is written by him in the form of a diary, which gives a freshness to the 
incidents and adventures related. The reader will find it both amusing and instructive. 


7.—Early Engagements, and Florence. (A Sequel.) By Many Frazer, 12mo., pp. 
281. Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson, Wilstack & Keys. 


The scenes are laid in the South and West. The story unfolds the evils resulting 
from the rashness and thoughtlessness with which early engagements and marriages 
are too frequently attended. Marriage is a sacred institution, made so by the Creator 
for the happiness of the race. To attain its true end, all matrimonial alliances should 
be entered into thoughtfully, reverently, soberly. Such unions only will be followed 
by His blessing, consecrated and become holy, and made productive of true happiness. 
By this simple story, founded on the above sentiments, the object of the book is pleas- 
antly, forcibly, and truthfully illustrated. 


8.—Oriental aud Sacred Scenes: From Notes of Travel in Greece, Turkey, and Pal- 
estine. By Fisuen Hows. 12mo., pp. 407. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


A fellow-traveler with the author of this work truly remarks that there are many 
books on the lands of the Bible, but few reliable ones—and fewer still from intelligent 
Christian laymen, unprofessional and unpoetic. Although the present volume does not 
profess to occupy the sphere of critical investigation or elaborate, historic, and anti- 
quarian research, it nevertheless contains much in relation to the scenes, manners, and 
customs of the paris visited by the author that will interest not only the biblical stu- 
dent, but the general reader. It is illustrated with maps, and a number of highly- 
colored efgravings. 


9.— Romantic Incidents in the Lives of the Queens of England. By J. P. Surru, Esq., 
author of “Stanfield Hall,” “ Amy Lawrence,” &c. 12mo. New York: Garrett & Co. 


This volume furnishes another illustration of the trite but truthful proverb, that 
history is more interesting than romance. There is certainly much of the latter in the 
lives of the personages pictured in the present publication. It contains agreeably 
written sketches of incidents in the lives of Elizabeth Woodville, Queen consort of 
Edward IV., Eleanora of Aquitaine, Queen consort of Henry IV., Matilda of Flanders, 
Queen consort of William the Conqueror, and Matilda Atheling, Queen consort of 
Henry I. The volume is illustrated with several very pretty engravings. 
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10.—Autobiography of an Actress ; or Hight Years on the Stage. By Anna Cora 
Mowarr. 12mo., pp. 448. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Mrs. Mowatt, known to the world as a successful dramatist and actress, becomes 
more truly known and appreciated as we peruse the record of her life’s experiences. 
She, who graced her profession by her life, shows that any calling, however stigma- 
tized by popular opinion, can be honored and elevated by the example of such a char- 
acter. The history of her childhood, her marriage, the reverses of fortune, which 
resulted in the surrender of her loved home, are touchingly portrayed. We admire 
her artistic and literary abilities; but aside from these attainments, we honor her for 
her true moral courage, exhibited in her whole career, public and private. All who 
read her history will see what faith, accompanied with indomitable courage, can ac- 
complish. We see a physically feeble woman surmounting difficulties, struggling 
with opposition, enduring trials of every kind with a fearless fortitude. The book is 
simply and beautifully written, and cannot fail to answer the design for which it was 
intended, viz., to inspire every struggling sister in the great human family with cour- 
age to meet severest trials, and to look upon them as blessings in disguise—to 
strengthen the heart and hands in the performance of daily duties, however hardly 


paid. 

11.— Woman’s Medical Guide. Containing Essays on the Physical, Moral, and Edu- 
cational Development of Females, and the Homeopathic Treatment of their Diseases 
in all periods of Life; together with Directions for the Remedial Use of Water and 
Gymnastics. By J. H. Putte, M. D, 12mo, pp. 836. Cincinnati: Moore, Ander- 
son, Wilstack & Seys. New York: Newman & Iveson. 


The spread of Homeopathy throughout the country, during the last ten years, has 
been great, beyond, we are told, the expectations of its most sanguine advocates. That 
it is daily increasing, any one who takes cognizance of what is going on in the world, 
must acknowledge. As an evidence of this it is only necessary to refer to the great 
number of works on the theory and practice of Homeopathy, and the increasing de- 
mand for such works. True or false, it numbers among its advocates, laymen and 
leaders of education, intelligence, and refinement. The object of the present volame 
is to supply a want felt by women who have heretofore taken their ideas of physical 
education, hygiene, &c., from Allopathic writers, but now, since their conversion to Ho- 
meopathy, expect the Homeopathic practitioners to furnish them with similar in- 
structions. This, the first work on the topics embraced in the title page quoted, is 
designed to supply the want referred to above, 


12.—Homeopathie Domestic Medicine. By J. Laonte, M. D., Member of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Senior Physician of the Westminster and Lambeth 

Homeopathic Medical Institution Dispensary. Arranged as a Practical Work for 

Students: Containing a Glossary of Medical Terms. Sixth American Edition, En- 

larged and Improved. By A. Gerarp Haut, M.D. 8vo., pp. 826. New York: 

Wm. Radde, 

In reproducing the present edition (the sixth) Dr. Laurie, one of the most accom- 
plished writers and practitioners of the school, has made such additions and alterations 
as he regarded essential in assisting the patients or administration. The success of the 
work in England, and the exhaustion of five previous editions in the United States, 
would naturally lead to the inference that it had fulfilled its mission of dispensing 
healing aid to invalids, and supplied the requirements of those who need a manual of 
the kind. Dr. Hall, the American editor, has added, in an appendix, articles on “ The 
Pulse, and Circulation of the Blood,” “Conditions of Sleep,’ and “Conditions of the 
Heart,” which add materially to the value of the work. The glossary of medical terms 
employed in and appended to this work will be useful to those who have not made the 
technicalities of medicine a study. 


13.—T’he Lost Prince: Facts tending to prove the Identity of Louis the Seventeenth 
of France and the Rev. Eleazar Williams, Missionary among the Indians of North 

America, By Joun H. Hanson, 

This volume exhibits an outline of the results of the investigation into the history of 
the Rev. Eleazar Williams, and seeks to establish as a historical fact the identity of 
the Indian Missionary with Louis XVII. of France. The author of this interesting 
book has grouped together many circumstances, and produced documents which will 
be very apt to convince the reader on a perusal that we really have “a Bourbon 
among us.” 
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14.—Historical Vollections oe Georgia; Compiled from Original Records and Offi- 
cial Documents. By the Rev. Grorce Warts, M. A., author of the “Statistics of 

Georgia.” New York: Pudney & Russell. 8vo., pp. 688. 

Mr. White has embodied in this volume the most interesting facts, traditions, bio- 
graphical sketches, anecdotes, and whatever else relates to the history of Georgia, 
and from the very charter of the colony given to Gen. Oglethorpe by king George II., 
not an incident of any note is omitted. The revolutionary struggle, with its legendary 
tales and stories, occupies a large space ; Indian affairs are also prominent, with their 
traditionary wars, love stories, treaties, &c. A large portion of the value of the vol- 
ume is in the immense number of official documents it contains, which, of course, are 
the highest authority for the matters of which they treat. The descriptions of the 
counties, and the natural curiosities to be found in each, are very fully treated of and 
illustrated by engravings of various sorts. The biographies of distinguished individ- 
uals are a leading feature of the work, as are their portraits —- the numerous em- 
bellishments. The engravings are generally remarkably good for a work of this 
kind, though they are not a little unequal in merit. The ie paper, and getting 
up are a high credit to the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Pudney & Russell. 


15.—Autographs for Freedom, By Jutta Grirriras. 12mo.,, pp. 809. New York: 

James C, Derby. Auburn: Alden, Beardsley & Co. 

In commending this, the second volume of “The Autographs of Freedom” to the 
public, the Anti-Slavery Society, under whose auspices it appears, through their Sec- 
retary, Julia Griffiths, “ congratulate themselves and the friends of freedom generally 
on the progress made during the past year by the cause to which the book is devoted.” 
The volume contains original Jetters, sketches, and poems from many of the most tal- 
ented anti-slavery men and women in the United States, with their (fac simile) auto- 

phs. It is also illustrated with portraits (in the best style of line engraving) of 
i i Giddings, Antoinette L, Brown, William W. Brown, Lewis Tappan, Horace Gree- 
ley, Gerrit Smith, Charles L. Reason, Frederic Douglass, Henry Ward Beecher, Wm. 
H. Seward, Harriet B. Stowe, &c., each of whom have contributed to the value and 
interest of the work. 


16.—A History of Roman Classical Literature—By R. W. Browne, M. H. Ph. D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in Kings College, 
London. 8vo., pp. 520. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 

Those who have read the author’s history of Greek Literature will need no recom- 
mendation for the present volume. Like that, it meets a want long felt, presenting, 
as it does, to the student and general reader, information widely Samed through a 
great variety of publications. The work is written in perspicuous, elegant, and agree- 
able style. 


17.—Conversion: Its Theory and Process Practically Delineated. By Rev. Tuxoporr 

Spencer. 8vo., pp. 408. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

The objects of this work, as stated in the preface, are “ to enlighten the inquirer in 
relation to his duty to God; to encourage the believer in faith and hope; and to aid 
the churches in advancing the work of grace in their congregations.” The writer is 
an “ orthodox” minister, and his work will no doubt meet with great favor from the 
many who sympathize with his theological views. 


18.—Life Scenes: Scenes Sketched in Light and Shadow from the World Around Us. 

By Francis A. Darivace, With Illustrations by S. W. Rowse, engraved by Baker, 

Smith, and Andrews. 12mo., pp. 408. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 

The contents of this volume have for the most part appeared from time to time in 
the leading magazines and journals of the day. The stories, the materials for which 
have been gathered from various sources, are well told; and the sketches written in 
the intervals of relaxation from labor are replete with agreeable thoughts, embodied 
in chaste and graceful words. 


19.—Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by Erasmus Wusson, F. R. 8. 
18mo., pp. 328. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

This work has long enjoyed a wide reputation in Germany. It was first translated 
into English in 1797. The public are indebted to Dr. Wilson for restoring to his sphere 
of usefulness an able and accomplished instructor. It is replete with sound and 
practical suggestions on the subject of which it treats. 
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20.--Summary of the Art of War; or a New Analytical Compend of the Principal 
Combinations of Strategy, of Grand Tactics, and of Military Policy. By Baron 
De Jomin1, General-in-Chief and Aid-de-camp General to his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias. Translated from the French by Major ©. F. Winship, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, U.S. A., and Lieut. E. E. McLean, Ist Infantry, U.S.A. 12mo. 
pp. 858. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 


This volume was first published at St. Petersburg in 18387, and dedicated to the 
Emperor of all the Russias. who, from the present aspect of affairs, may find it neces- 
sary to refer to its table of contents ou the subject-matter of the treatise. It discusses 
the present theory of war and its utility, and defines the six branches of the art. It 
has chapters on the policy and the philosophy of war, un strategy, grand tactics, and 
battles ; logistics on the practical art of moving armies, the formation and employ- 
ment of troops for’combat, dec. If the philosophy of Davis,) Robinson, Brittan, 
Edwards, and other spiritualists of our time, Seadinan universal, the “ Art of War,” (so 
artistically and scientifically delineated by Baron De Jomini,) will become a relic of 
man’s undeveloped material infancy. 





21.—Lectures on Female Scripture Characters. By Wm. Jay, author of “ Morning and 
Evening Exercises.” 12mo., pp. 351. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 


This is the last published work of the venerable author. It consists of a series of 
lectures on the female biography of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. The 
preface of the author is dated “ Perry Place, December, 1853,” and while the last 
sheet of the work was passing through the press, the author was summoned to the 
spiritual world. He died on Tuesday, December 27, 1853, at the advanced age of 84. 

he subjects of the lectures are—the Shunamite ; Mary Magdalene; Hannah; Anna, 
the Prophetess; the Woman of Canaan; the Woman who anointed the Saviour’s 
head; the Poor Widow; the Penitent Sinner; the Woman of Samaria; Lydia; Dor- 
cas; the Elect Lady; the Deformed Daughter of Abraham; Martha and Mary, and 
Lot's Wife. In commenting on the female characters of the past, the preacher feels 
himself unfettered and able to deal freely with the faults as well as the excellencies 
of — leaving the application to the consciences and the discretion of a present 
audience. 


22.—Lewie ; or the Bended Twig. By Cousin C1ctry, author of “ Silver Lake Stories,” 
&c,&c. 12mo., pp. 344. New York: James ©. Derby. Auburn: Alden, Beards- 
ley & Co. 
Most of the incidents in this narrative are substantially true, illustrating the de- 
ave ge effects of neglect of rightly training and guiding the waywardness of child- 
ood. The career of Lewie is traced through a petted youth, an ungoverned man- 
hood, and his sufferings are depicted by the terrible consequences resulting from an 
uncontrolled temper. Many other scenes and incidents are interwoven in the story, 
which make it pleasant and attractive. But the moral of the book is inestimable, and 
its being founded on facts will make it more acceptable to the reader. The writer 
cannot fail to be good, as she so faithfully portrays the evils which owe their origin 
to the criminal neglect of proper parental discipline. 


23.—The Jew of Verona: an Historical Tale of the Italian Revolutions of 1846-9. 
Translated from the Second Revised Italian Edition. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 413 and 
877. Baltimore: Johan Murphy & Co. 

The translation and publication of this work, we are informed, was undertaken at 
the solicitation of many eminent Catholics, who, having read the work in the original, 
were desirous of having it circulated among Catholics in the United States. Father 
Bresciani, the author, was an eye-witness to many of the events which he relates, for 
the truth of which he vouches. The principal object of the author in preparing the 
work was, it seems, to expose the “ wicked tendency and the treacherous designs of 
the secret societies.” Of these associations he draws the most vivid pictures. 


24.—The Life and Labors of St. Augustine. Translated from the German of Dr 

Paitiv Scuarr, Professor of Theology at Mercersburg, Pa. by Rev T. C. Porrer. 

12mo., pp. 150. New York: J. C. Riker. 

In this little volume we are presented with a condensed but comprehensive picture 
of the life and labors of that eminent saint, who alone of all the ancient fathers stood 
high in favor with the Reformers of the sixteenth century, and exerted a mighty influ- 
ence over them, as well as over the preceding generations. 












